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The work of wliicli I here publish the first part, 
though the outcome of two journeys round the world 
in 1SS7~8 and in lS92-o, does not pretend to be a 
book of travel. Bather is it an attempt to examine, 
in a comparative light, the political, social, and 
economic conditions of the kingdoms and princi- 
palities of the Far East, By this title I signify the 
countries that lie between India and the Pacific Ocean. 
They include both the best known and the least 
known of Oriental nations- — Japan and China in the 
former category : Korea, Tongking, Annam, Cochin 
China, Cambogia, and Siam in the latter. In respect 
of race, religion, and habits, Burma should fall within 
the same class ; Imt since it is now an integral portion 
of the Indian Empire, it will be purposely excluded 
from this survey. 

The above-mentioned countries have each their 
special features of climate, scenery, architecture, reli- 
gion, and life, difierentiating them from each other, 
and still more from the rest of the world. To the tra- 
veller these idiosyncrasies cannot fail to appeal ; nor 
can he be indifferent to the atmosphere of romance 
in which those fanciful regions, when once he has 
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left tliem, appear ever atter\varcl> to lloar. To siicli 
a'^^thetic impressions I would prufeS' no iuvulnera- 
Lility; and the descriptions Avliich will he f uiud in 
these pages of the capitals of Korea and China, and 
of other scenes, will prove the conipleteiiess ot my 
occasional surrender. On the whole, however, I have 
relegated these aspects of my journeys to the back- 
n'rouud, and have preferred to discuss the problems, 
perhaps less superficially inteu’esting. but incompara- 
bly more important, and vastly more ab't ruse, which 
are suttgestedby the national character, resources, and 
oro-anisation of those countries as affected bv their 
intercourse with foreign or ’Western Powers. What 
is the part which they are now playing, or are capable 
of playing, on the international stage ? What is the 
political future that may, without foolhardiness of 
prediction, be anticipated for the people- and land^ 
of the Far East r 

In preparing and comparing my olj-ervations 
upon these countries, I very early found that to 
attempt to deal with the political featui'es of eight 
different States within the compass of a single volume 
could only be achieved at the expense both of unity 
and exactitude — a conviction which was fortified ])y 
the natural subdivision of my subject into a twofold 
heading. Japan, Korea, and China suggest a number 
of problem*, substantially similar if not actually inter- 
connected. Their maritime outlook i.s towards the 
Pacific Ocean. The remaining countries of the Far 
Ea.st are in a different stage of evolution; and partly 
owing to their intrinsic weakness, partly to the degree 
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in wliirli they have already been brou;ilit under 
Ear(jpeau control, illustrate a different argunienr. 
They are also alike in turning a backward gaze 
upon the Indian Seas. Following this natural class!- 
licatiuii, I have confined the present volume to the 
examination of the three first-mentioned States, 
reserving for a future work the territories of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

In the case of Japan I must confess to having 
departed widely from the accepted model of treat- 
ment. There will be found nothing in these pages of 
the Japan of temples, tea-houses, and bric-a-brac — 
that infinitesimal segment of the national existence 
which the traveller is so prone to mistake for the 
whole, and b}' doing which he fills the educated 
Japanese with such unspeakable indignation. I have 
been more interested in the efforts of a nation, still in 
pupillage, to assume the manners of the full-grown 
man, in the constitutional struggles through which 
Japan is passing, in her relations with foreign Powers, 
and in the future that awaits her immense ambitions. 

Similarly in China I have been more concerned 
with the internal structure of that mysterious archaism, 
with the policy of its rulers, the strength or weak- 
ness of its resources, and with the pulse that throbs 
so defiantly beneath the bosom of its amazing people, 
than with the sights and scenes of Treat}' Ports, or the 
superficial features of native existence. In Korea I 
hope that I may claim in some respects to In-eak 
almost new ground. In the few and singularlv 
iuaclec[uate accounts of tliat king'dom that have 
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appeared in Europe, and tliat have left it, next to 
Tibet, the least known part of Asia, no seriou> 
endeavour lias been made to examine its p(.)litieal 
status — a question of great complexity and of inter- 
national importance — or to determine its bearing- 
upon surrounding States ; and. I doubt -^vlietlier to 
most persons at home Korea is kiio-wn except a< a 
land of wdiite clothes and black hats. If a dispropor- 
tionate space may appear to have been allotted to its 
treatment, as compared -with that of China and Japan, 
it -^vill be because of an intrinsic novelty that is not 
vet exhausted, and of a general io-norance that in 
view of present events deserves to be appeased. 

If, ill spite of a good deal of descriptive matter 
that may perhaps interest or assist both the reader 
and the traveller, it be objected that the trail of poli- 
tics is over all this work, I answer that such is the 
principal claim that I venture to make for it. r)tlier 
writers of great ability have recorded their impres- 
sions of the social or artistic sides of Eastern life. 
But, in their interest in the governed, they have too 
frequently forgotten the government ; nor does the 
photograph of a fleeting moment lend much assistance 
to the forecast of a wider future. For myself, in essay- 
ing this more ambitious task, I can honestly disclaim, 
on the several occasions when I have travelled in the 
East, any a priori prepossession for this or prejudice 
against that people. I have no anterior theory to sup- 
port, and no party interest, unless the British Empire 
be a party interest, to serve. But to my vision all the 
nations of the East seem to group themselves as sec- 
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tious or parts, of varying age and utility, in tlie most 
wonderful piece of natural and liuman niecliauism that 
the world now presents, namely, the political evolu- 
tion of the Asiatic Continent. What function is ful- 
filled by each in the movement of this vast machine, 
how far they individually retard its progress or con- 
tribute to the collective thunder of its wheels, is to me 
the most absorbing of j^roblems. What will become 
of this great fabric in the future, whether its minor 
atoms will break up and split asunder, thereby adding 
to the already formidable strain upon the larger units, 
whether the slow heart of the East will still continue 
to palpitate beneath the superimposed restraints of 
Western force or example, or whether as has been 
predicted, some tremendous cataclysm may be ex- 
pected, in which the tide of human concpiest shall 
once more be rolled back from East to W'est, are 
speculations to the solution of which I have no 
fonder wish than to subscribe my huml)le cptota of 
knowledge. 

Filially, these volumes are part of that scheme of 
work, now nearly half realised, wliich ten years ago 
I first set before myself in the examination of the 
different aspects of the Asiatic problem. Wliat I 
have already endeavoured to do for Pais^ia in Central 
Asia, and for Persia, or the countries on this side of 
India, i.e. the Kear East — what I hope to be aljle 
to do hereafter for two other little-known Asiatic 
regions, directly bordering upon India, l.c. the 
Central East — I attempt to do in this volume, and 
in that which will follow it, for the countries lying 
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beyond India, i.e. the Far East. As I proceed with 
this undertaking, the true fulcrum of Asiatic dotni- 
uion seems to me increasingly to lie iti the Empire of 
Hindustan. The secret of tlie masteiy of the world, 
is, if only they knew it, in the possession of the 
British people. 

Xo Englishman need grudge the splendid achieve- 
anents and possessions of the mighty Power whose 
hand is outstretched over the entire north of Asia, 
from the FAal hlountains to the Pacific. He need 
not be jealous of the new-born Asiatic zeal of our 
next-door neighbour in Europe. He may respect 
alike the hoary pride of China, and the impetuous 
exuberance of renascent Japan. But he will find that 
the best hope of salvation for the old and moribund 
in Asia, the wisest lessons for the emancipated and 
new, are still to be derived from the ascendency of 
British character, and under the shelter, where so 
required, of British dominion. If in the slightest 
denree I succeed in briiio'iug home this conviction to 
the minds of my countrymen at home, I shall never 
regret the years of travel and of writing which I 
have devoted and hope still to devote to this con- 
genial task. 

dly sincere thanks are due, for revision or advice 
in different parts of this work, to hir. Cecil Spring- 
Bice, of H. B. M.'s Diplomatic Service, the delightful 
companion of my later journeys ; to Hr. W. C. Hillier, 
late Cousul-Cleneral in Korea : and to Hr. J. X. Jordan, 
of the British Legation at Peking. 

Geokgu X. Cviizoy. 
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THE FAR EAST 

The vuuth who daily farther from the East 
iVIust travel, still is Nature's priest. 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 

'Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality, 

Asia lias always appeared to me to possess a fascina- 
tion wliicli no country or empire in Europe, still less 
The AVestern Hemisphere, can 

ment^o'f' claim. It has been the cradle of our race, 
the birthplace of our language, tlie hearth- 
stone of our religion, the fountain-head of the best of 
our ideas. Wide as is the chasm that now severs us, 
with its philosophy our thought is still interpene- 
trated. The Asian continent has supplied a scene 
for the princijial events, and a stage for the most 
prominent figures in history. Of Asian parentage is 
that force which, more than any other influence, has 
transformed and glorified mankind — viz. the belief 
in a sino'le DeitAE Fi\'e of the six greatest moral 
teacliers that the world has seen — Moses, Buddha, 
Confucius, Jesus, and Mohammed — were horn of 
Asian parents, and lived upon Asian soil. Eoughly 
speaking-, their creeds may he said to have divided 
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the conquest of the universe. The most famous 
or the wisest of kings — Solomon, Xebuchadnezzar, 
Cvrus, Timur, Baber, Akbar — have sat upon Asian 
thrones. Thither the greatest conqueror of the 
Old ^Yorld turned aside for the sole theatre befit- 
ting so enormous an ambition. ‘ Cette viellle. Europe 
niennuie" expressed the half-formed kindred aspira- 
tion of the greatest conqueror of modern times. 
The three most populous existing empires — Great 
Britain, Eussia, and China — are Asian empires ; and 
it is because they are not merely European but 
Asian, that the two former are included in the cate- 
gory. From Asia also have sprung the mo.st ter- 
rible phenomena by which humanity has ever been 
scourged — the Turki Xadir Shah, the Mongol Jinghiz 
Elhan. 

Yet for such crimes as these has Asia paid to us 
no mean compensation. For to her we owe the 
jjg,. noblest product of all literature, in the Old 
products q'estament of the Hebrew Scriptures ; the 
sweetest of lyrics, in the epithalamium of a Jewish 
king ; the embryos of modern knowledge, in the em- 
piricism of Arabian geometers and metaphysicians. 
In Asia the drama was born. There the greatest 
writer of antiquity chose a scene for his immortal 
epic. There, too, the mariner’s compass first guided 
men over the pathless waters. In our own times 
alone it is with her aid that we have arrived at 
the evolution of three new sciences — comparative 
mythology, comparative jurisprudence, and philo- 
logy. From Asia we have received the architecture 
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of the Moslem — that most spiritual and refined of 
human conceptions — the porcelain of China, the 
faience of Persia, Ehodes, and Damascus, the in- 
finitely ingenious art of Japan. On her soil were 
reared the most astonishing of all cities, Babylon ; 
the most princely of palaces, Persepolis ; the state- 
liest of temples, Angkor JVat ; the loveliest of 
tombs, the Taj JIahal. Thei’e too may Ije found 
the most wonderful of Xature’s productions : the 
loftiest mountains on the surface of the u’lobe, the 
most renowned, if not also the largest, of rivers, the 
most entrancing of landscapes. In the heart of Asia 
lies to this day the one mystery which the nineteenth 
century has still left for the twentieth to explore — • 
viz. the Tibetan oracle of Lhasa. 

Of course, in displaying this panorama of Asian 
wonders or Asian charms, wliile claiming for lier an 
Homo-e- individuality which her vast extent, lier 
iieou-iie-^b antiquity, and her geographical 

features go far to explain, I do not claim for her 
any absolute unity of product or form. On the 
contrary, the distinctions of race, irrespective of 
climate, are perhaps more profound in Asia than in 
any other continent. There is, on the whole, le^s 
exterior resemblance between a Japanese and a 
Persian than there is between a Prussian and a 
Spaniard. A Dutchman is more like a Greek than 
a Turkoman is like a 31alay. There is a wider gap 
between the finest Aryan type and the aboriginal 
barbarian in the recesses of Saghalin, Formosa, 
or Laos, than there is, for example, between the 
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Egyptian and the Hottentot, or between the French- 
man and the Lap. Xot less marked are the distinc- 
tions of language and habits, of caste and creed. The 
'Western world in the Feudal Ages was less sundered 
and split up than is Hindustan at the present 
moment. And yet, after visiting almost every part 
of Asia, I seem, as soon as I taste her atmosphere 
or come within range of her inlluence, to observe 
a certain homogeneoasness of expiession, a certain 
similarity of character, certain common features of 
political and still more of social organisation, certain 
identical strains in the composition of man, that 
differentiate her structure from anything in Europe 
or even in America, and invest her with a distinction 
peculiarly her own. The sensation is strengthened 
by the impression left upon most minds since the 
days of childhood by the two best books that 
have ever been written upon the East— viz. the Old 
Testament and the Arabian Xigiits. If I strive ^till 
further to analyse it, I find that in scenery, as I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to explain,' the dominant note 
of Asian individualit}' is contrast, in character a 
general indifference to truth and respect for success- 
ful wile, in deportment dignit}', in society the rigid 
maintenance of the family union, in government the 
mute ac([uiesceuce of the governed, in administration 
and ju>tice the open corruption of administrators 
and judges, and in every-day life a statues(|ue and 
inexhaustible patience, which attaches no value to 
time, and wages unappeasable warfare against hurry. 

^ Mde Persia and the Persian Question^ voL i. pp. 13-15. 
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The impact between this S('>Iid amalgam of 
character and haldt. and the elastic and insinuating 
force which we denomiiiate civilisation, is 

With i.ivi- 1*1 

libation a plieiionieiion wliicii now in many countries 
I have set mvself to examine, and which, I venture 
to think, surpasses all others in human interest. In 
Asia the combat is between antagonists who are 
fairlv matched. It resembles one of those ancient 
contests tween the gladujtor and the n-tlarivs^ the 
man with the rude blade and the man with the 
supple net, that filled with straining crowds the 
Imperial arena at Eome. For though craft and 
agility and superior science will, in the long run, 
generally get the better of crude force and the naked 
weapon, yet there are moment:^ when, in tlie twinkling 
of an eye, the tables are turned, when the swordsman 
slashes the netmaii in twain, when the untutored 
Oriental makes short shrift with the subtleties and 
sophistries of the "West. If Japan, for instance, 
illustrates the easy victory of the European, China 
so far registers an equal triumph for tlie Asiatic. 
In Africa and America, where no serious contest has 
been possible, because of the vast moral and intel- 
lectual disparity between the organisms engaged, but 
where civilisation advances like the incoming tide 
over the castles built by children with wooden spades 
in the sand, the spectacle is devoid of any such 
interest. 

The same train of reflection mav lead us to avoid 


a common pitfall of writers upon the East — viz. the 
tendency to depreciate that which we do not onr- 
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selves synipatliise mtli or iinderstaiid, and •'.vliicli we 
are therefore prone to mistake for a mark of infe- 
iiorai riority or degradation. i\Iankind lias built for 
pg moral habitation different structures in 
different lands and times. It has adopted many 
.divergent styles of architecture, and has entertained 
widely opposite views upon material, ornament, and 
design. Sometimes the fabric would seem to have 
been erected all aslant, or even to have been turned 
top.sy-turvy in the course of construction. And yet, 
just as there are certain common laws oliserved in all 
building that has endured, so there are points of con- 
tact in all civilisations, common principles which lie at 
the root of every morality, however contradictory its 
external manifestations. It is among the ancient 
races of Central Asia and in Cliina that these reflec- 
tions arc chiefly borne home to the traveller’s mind. 
'When he meets with a civilisation as old, nay older, 
than our own, when he encounters a history whose 
heroes have been among the great men of all time, 
religious whose prophets have altered the course of the 
world’s progress, codes of morals which have endured 
for centuries and still hold millions within their 
adamantine grip, a learning which anticipated many 
of the proudest discoveries of modern science, and a 
social organisation which has in places solved the 
very problem of reconciling individual liberty with 
collective force, whereupon the new-fledged demo- 
cracies of the West are expending their virgin ener- 
gies — he feels that it is absurd for him to censure, 
and impertinent in him to condemn. The East has 
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not yet exbausied its lessons for us, and Europe may 
still sit at the feet of her elder sister. 

Xo introduction is needed in presenting' the Far 
East to an English audience,' since, on the whole, 
Thf Fir better known to them already than the 

X’ear East, or than the Central East, if these 
geographical distinctions may be permitted. Asia 
Minor, the Caucasus, Persia, Beluchistan, and Trans- 
caspia, are each a terra incognita to the majority of 
our countrymen compared with the coasts of China 
and the cities of Japan. The situation of these, on 
or near to the ocean highways, and the advanced 
state of civilisation to which their inhabitants have 
attained and which has lonof attracted the notice of 
Europe, and the extent to which they have in recent 
years been made accessible by steam-traffic by land 
and sea, have diverted thither the stream of travel, 
and have familiarised men with Tokio and Canton 
who have never been to Syracuse or Moscow. Com- 
fort too plays a large part in the discrimination 
of travel. M ere there a railroad from the Caspian 
to Teheran, more peojde would visit the capital of the 
Shah. AVere there an hotel at Baghdad, we might 
shortly hear of Cook’s parties to the ruins of Babylon. 

^ It may have been forgotten by most readers, bnt it is nevertheless 
the fact, that the historical connection of England with the Far East 
was antecedent to her connection with India. The East India Trading 
Company had trading stations in the Malay Peninsula, in Sumatra, 
Java, and Borneo, before they had opened a single factory in Hin- 
dustan, the spice trade being the bait that drew them so far afield. 
The British advance of the past centinw has therefore been merely a 
reappearance upon a scene where the English fiag first fieM* nearly 
300 years ago. 
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Xevertlieless there are portions of the Far East which 
the precise dearth of those communications of which 
I have been speaking has still left isolated and almost 
unknown. The number of Englishmen who have 
ti-avelled in the interior of Korea may be counted 
upon the fingers of the two hands. I know of none 
who have selected Annam as the scene of their 
explorations. Perhaps, therefore, in including them 
in my survey of the Far East, I may help to fill a 
gap, at the same time that I subserve the symmetry 
of my own plan. 

There are certain main distinctions which separate 
this region from those parts of the Asian continent 
that border upon the Mediterranean and the 
syuc-ra-ie5 Sea. Mucli of it, comprising the 

whole of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, lies south of the 
Tropic of Cancer, and accordingly presents us with a 
climate, peoples, and a vegetation, upon which the 
sun has looked, and which possess characteristics of 
their own. Clreater heat has produced less capacity 
of resistance ; and just as in India all the masculine 
races have tlieir habitat above the 24th degree of 
latitude, so in the Far East is there the greatest con- 
trast between the peoples of China, Korea, and Japan, 
lying north of that parallel, and those of Burma, 
Siam, Malaysia, and Annam, which lie below it. The 
one class has retained its virility and its freedom, 
the second has already undergone or is in course 
of undergoing absorption. Throughout the Far East 
there is abundance of water, and the scorched and 
sullen deserts that lay tiieir leprous touch upon 
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Persia. Central Asia, and iMonp-olia, are nowliere re- 
produced. In tlie Xear East, ne. west of tlie Indus 
and the Oxus, there are ahsolutely only two rivers of 
any importance, the Tigris and the Euphrates : and 
the main reason of the hackAvardness tif those 
countries is the dearth both of moisture and of 
means of communication which the absence of riA'ers 
entails. A further striking difference, of incalculable 
importance in its effect upon national deA'elopment, 
is that of religion. IVestern Asia is in the unyield- 
ing and pitiless clutch of Islam, which opposes a 
Cjmlopean AA'all of resistance to innoA'ation or reform. 
In Eastern Asia we encounter only the mild faith of 
the Indian prince, more or less overlaid witli super- 
stition and idolatry, or sapped by scepticism and 
decay ; and the strange conglomerate of ethics and 
demonolatry which stands for religion in China and 
its once dependent states. Xeither of these agencies 
is overtly hostile to AVestern influence, though both, 
when aroused, are caj^able of putting forth a tacit 
weight of antagonism that must be felt to be appre- 
ciated. Finally, whereas in the Xear East popula- 
tion is sparse and inadecpiate, in the Far Ea-.t it is 
crowded irpon the soil, cultiA'ating the Avell-^oaked 
lands with close diligence or massed behind city- 
Avalls in seething aggregations of humanity. These 
conditions augment the complexity of the problem 
which their political future iuA’olves. 

MidAvay between the two flanks of the continent 
whose rival differences I haA'e sketched lies India, 
sharing the features, Ijoth good and evil, of both. 
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Slie lias -^ide, Avaterless, and untilled plains ; but site 
also lias throbbing liives of liuman labour and life. 
India the Her sutface is marked both by mighty 
rivers and by Saharas of sand. Among her 
peoples are Mohammedans of both schools, mixed up 
ivitli diverse and pagan creeds. Of her races some 
have abvays subsisted by the sword alone ; to others 
the ploughshare is the only known implement of iron. 
She combines the rigours of eternal snow ivith the 
luxuriant flame of the tropics. Within her borders 
may be studied every one of the problems with wliich 
the rest of Asia challenges our concern. But her 
central and commanding position is nowhere better 
seen than in the political influence which she exer- 
cises over the destinies of her neighbours near and far, 
and the extent to which their fortunes revolve upon 
an Indian axis. The independence of Afghanistan, 
the continued national existence of Persia, the main- 
tenance of Turkish rule at Baghdad, are one and all 
dependent upon Calcutta. Nay, the radiating circle 
of her influence overlaps the adjoining continents, 
and affects alike the fate of the Bosphorus and the 
destinies of Egypt. Nor is the effect less remark- 
able if examined upon the eastern side, to which in 
this book I am about to invite attention. It is from 
jealousy of India and to impair the position which 
India gives to Great Britain in the Far East that 
France has again embarked upon an Asiatic career, 
and is advancing from the south-east with steps that 
faithfully correspond with those of Eussia upon the 
north-west. The heritage of the Indian Empire has 
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within the last tc-u years made us the laud-ueiahbours 
of Cliiua, and has multiplied threefold the area of our 
diplumaey at Peking. Even the fortunes of remote 
Korea are in a manner bound up with the polities 
of Hindustan, seeing that it is by the same foe that, 
in the last resort, Ijoth are threatened, and that the 
tactics which aim at the appropriation of the smaller 
unit have as their ulterior objective the detriment of 
the greater. Such and so supreme is the position 
enjoyed in the Asian continent ])y the Empire of 
the Kaiser- i- Hind. Towards her, or into her orbit, 
a centripetal force, which none appears able to resist, 
draws every wandering star. Just as it may be said 
that the Eastern Question in Euro]je turns upon the 
dismemberment of Turkey, so the Eastern Question 
in Asia turns upon the continued solidarity of 
Hindustan. In what relation to that problem stand 
the countries and peoples of the Far East, what i.^ 
their present political condition, and in what way 
they are engaged in constructing the history, or re- 
constructing the maps of the future, it is my object 
in these pages to determine. 






‘ Much have I travelled in the reahns of gold, 
And many goodly states and Idngdoins seen. 
Round many Eastern islands have I been.' 


J, Keats. 
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CHArXEK II 

THE EVOLUTIOX OF MODEKX JAPAN 

5Ie vestigia terrent. 

Omnia te adversum spectantia. nulla retrorsnni. 

Horace, Ep . I.i. 74-5. 

Diking the five years that elapsed between mv first 
and second visits to Japan, in 1SS7 and in ISJ^, I 
Japanese foutid tliat niaiiv tilings had changed. The 
Europeanisation of the country proceeds 
apace, though perhaps with a slightly less headlong- 
rapidity than before. In 1887 short lines of railwav 
ran only in the neighbourhood of the two capitals, 
Tokio and Kioto, and of the Treaty Ports, Kobe and 
lokohania. Xow it is possible to travel by rail 
within a single day from Tokio to Kioto, and also 
from Tokio to Aomori on the northern coast; 1980 
miles of the iron road are recorded as already open 
to traffic ; and a great programme of railway con- 
struction, according to which a sum of 8,000,000/. is 
to be spent upon further extensions during the next 
twelve years, has received the sanction of the Diet. 
In a few years’ time those to whom the discomforts of 
a marine voyage are inadequately compensated by 
the fairy landscapes of the Inland Sea, will he able 
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to travel overland, without leaving their compart- 
ment, from Kioto to Shimonoseki ; while there is a 
talk of bridging the Straits that bear the latter name 
with a fabric that shall excel in monstrosity even the 
Forth Bridge. From Tokio to Xagasaki it will then 
be as commonplace an incident to travel by rail as it 
is from London to ♦Wick ; and the jinrihha will 
relapse into the dusty limbo of the postilion and the 
stage-coach. 

Where the ‘ iron horse ’ has rushed in, it may be 
certain that minor forms of Western invention will 

Thp streets tread. In Tokio tramways clat- 

of Tokio along the streets ; gas flames in some 

of the principal highways ; and the electric light is 
uniformly employed in the public buildings, in many 
of the residences of ministers and nobles, in the tea- 
houses which figure so largely in the holiday life of 
the -Japanese gentleman, and in quite a number of 
stores and even small shops. Telephones and tele- 
graphs stretch a web of wires overhead. The long pic- 
turesque lines of yasJiikls or fortified city residences 
of the feudal lords and their sworded retainers, that 
covered so great an area within the moats, have 
almost all disappeared, and have been replaced bv 
public offices of showy European architecture and 
imposing dimensions. An immense pile of scaffold- 
ing, surrounding a space much larger than the Law 
Courts on the Strand in London, conceals what will 
presently be known as the new Ministry and Courts of 
Justice, where will be dispensed a jurisprudence that 
has been borrowed, with a truly Japanese eclecticism. 
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from tlie codes of half the nations of Europe. The 
perpetual bugle-note, and the >ight of neat figures 
in white cotton unifonus and black boots, are indica- 
tive of a natiuiial army, whose mobilised strength in 
time of peace is oDTHIO, and wh<jse discipline, phy- 
sique. and wea})ons are the admiration of Euia^peaii 
critics. (Jut in Tokio liay the smart white hulE of 
gunboats, lying at anchor, repre.^ent a navy whose 
creation has forcibly stirred the national ardour, and 
which is destined in the future to be no mean factor 
in the politics of the Pacific. Finally, after a twenty 
years’ travail, Japan has given birth to a Parlia- 
mentary Constitution : and an unpretentious but 
roomy temporary structure, built of wood, like its 
predecessor which was burnt down in ISOl.and with 
no trace of native art or architecture about it, accom- 
modates the nominees of royalty or the representatives 
of the people, who, in the two Chambers, created by 
the Constitution of Feijruary 1SS9, and respectively 
entitled the House of Peers and the House of Eepre- 
sentatives, constitute the Imperial Diet of Japan, and 
are swiftly introducing her people to the amenities 
of Parliamentary existence — obstruction within the 
Chamber, platform oratory out of doors — to the 
phenomena of Kadical and Progressive parties, and 
to the time-honoured of begging andrelusing 

supplies.' 

^ The eTapanese Piet approximates more closely to the Prussian 
than to any other European or tureign model. The Hott^e of iVers is 
partly hereditary, partly nominated, and pmtly elected. I. nder the 
lirst heading come the Imperial Princes and the higher nobility sitting 
in their own right ; the second category is composed ot persons noun- 
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In the three and a half years of its existence, since 
its first meeting in Xovemher ISOO, the Japanese 
Diet ha< jiassed through six sessions and 
TheD.et General Elections. The two Houses 

meet in Chambers identical in size and design, almost 
the only difference being the presence of the Imiierial 
throne behind the President's chair in the House of 
Peers. Their ground-plan has Ijeen borrowed frmii 
that of the bulk of foreign Legislative Chambers, the 
seats and desks of the members being ranged in the 
arc of a circle fronting a raised platform, upon 
which are the presidential chair, the speaker's 
tribune, the desk of the ofiicial reporters, and — a 
speciality of the Japanese Diet — on either side of this 
centre a row of seats occupied by the Ministers or 
delegated officials of the various departments, who 
are in the Cliamber, yet not of it, and who sit there 
not compulsorily, but of their own option, and with- 
out votes, to defend their departments, to make 

nated by the Emperor for lueritoiions services to the State, or for 
erudition. The membeiN of both these classes sit for life. Under the 
third headin" are included the bulk of the peerage, sitting only for a 
term of seven years, and consisting of a mmiber of counts, viscounts, 
and barons, elected by their own (jrders. and of representatives of the 
various provinces, returned, subject to the approl)ation of the Emperor, 
by small electoral bodies composed only of the highest tax-payers. 
The House of Peers, thus constituted, contains at the present time 
‘270 memhers. The Lower House, which contains 300 members, und 
sits for four years, being bound to assemble at least once e^ cry year 
for a session of three months, is wholly elective, and composed of the 
representati\es of the principrd prefectures and towns, returned in the 
proportion of one to every 12S.OOO of the people. nt>on a tax-paying, 
residential, and age franchise, the (pialitication for electors being the 
possession of land of tlie taxable value of 8’600, or of an annual 
income of ^^1,000, a twelve months' residence, and the minimum age 
of twenty -li\f‘. 
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spee<'lies. or to answer (pie^tions.* The Japanese 
appear to have acquired with (;]iaraereri-«tic facility 
the external features of rarliamentaiy conduct. 
They make excellent speeches, freeptenrly of great 
length, and marked hy graces of style as Avell as hy 
Cjuickness of reasoning. Un the whole, considering 
how immature is the Lower H(.)U^e, and how inevi- 
tably, as I shall presently explain, it i^ b}' its con- 
stitution afflicted with the vices (.)f an irresponsible 
Op^^osition, it succeeded till lately in conducting its 
operations with a creditable decorum. Very full and 
accurate reports of the speeches are puldished by a 
Government staff of reporters, whose .stenographic 
attainments are on a par with the mo->t highly-trained 
experts of Europe or America : and a condensed 
version of the debates in English appears in the 
columns of the ' Japan Daily Jfail ‘ from the able pen 
of its well-known editor. Captain Brinkley. 

^ The merely optional attendance of niini^ters in rlie Lower House 
has excited an already perceptible iiTitation auiomt the champions of 
Parliamentary omnipotence and mini^te^al u-'^pon^ihility. For in- 
stance, the published Peport of the rroceedini:s duriny the session of 
1892-3 contained the following interesting passages. A motion was 
made by a private member, and wa-^ carried. tli<it the President i)e 
asked to impiire when the C'abinet minister? couLl be in their places. 
Subsecpiently, the Government replied, vith '-ume curtness, that 
ministers having the power to attend whene\er they pleased, there 
was no necessity for members to put themselves to the trouble ot 
asking them. On a later occasion a member said he htdieved that 
some of the ministers were in an anteroom, and requested that a 
secretary might be sent to see, as in that ca^e he desired to make an 
urgency motion. Finally the urgency nmtiLin. ^o moved, was carried, 
on the gi‘ound that the Cabinet had ignored it'- responsibility to the 
Emperor, the country, luid the Piet. The mam iea'-<>n, other than 
constitutional law and practice, for the ah-,ence ot ministers is that the 
House of Peers meets between 10 and 11 a.m., and the House ot 
Eepresentatives at l.lo p.m., i,t\ at hours when the ministers are at 
work in their ottices. 

c 2 
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The new Parliamentary r'^jnih: has developed a 
prodigious inimliroom growth of nati\-e journals, few 
Public enjoying at all an exteirdve eii-culatirm, hut 
each attached to the creed of some party or 
section, or inspired by some leader. In this way is 
beiiio- manufactured, with almost bewilderiiii! haste. 

o < 

a body of public opinion whose movements it is im- 
possible to forecast, and with which Japanese states- 
men already find it difficult to grapple. In the 
country we read of political clubs, of large meetings 
held in theatres and public places, of eloc[uent 
speeches, of cheering audiences, of the virtues and 
the wickedness of puldic men : and we realise that in 
Japan, as elsewhere. Demos, having found belated 
articulation, is repeating, for the comfort of the 
scientific historian, the familiar and venerable 
accents. 

There are other evidences that Japan is in the 
bondage of a universal law. Though the level of 
p.LriL.o- political intelligence in the Cliamljer is rea- 

me lit ary 

symptoms sonal >ly high, it docs not appear that that 
of character or prestige is e(|ually so. The attrac- 
tion of a salary ( fi )r each member of both Houses ’ 
receives a compulsory year!}- allowance of 6'SOU. 
equivalent at the present rate of exchange to 
not much more than 100/. a year — no inconside- 
rable income in Japan) is not believed to add much 
to the popularity of a political career, since it is 

^ Except the evofncm anil hereditary Peers, he. the Princes and 
Martpu^es. The Imperial Princes are in receipt ef personal "rants 
from the Em])eror ; hut the Manpiises have no salaries, and are manv 
of them v'ery poor. 
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t^stiiiuued tliut, tliOUiili A memLcr receives 6'SOO 
uiuiualhv he lias to ^peiid ^'2JjU0 at lea^t, and since, 
al-o, the strongest discredit atraelies. theoretically, 
to any suspicion of pecuniary motives. But the sys- 
tem of education organised after the fall of Feudal- 
ism — a system based on the aspiration of bridging, 
with all possible rapidity, the gulf that centuries of 
isolation had jiroduced in Japanese knowledge — 
proved disproportionate to the practical needs of the 
nation, and called into existence a set of vouths avIio 
regarded oiticial and political life as the only sphere 
befitting their superior attainments. From the 
ranks of this class there has gradually been formed 
a numerous l>ody of professional politician^, who find 
in platform and Ikirliamentarv publicity a compen- 
sation for the closed doors of rank or office. These 
individuals are in a position of perpetual freedom 
and no responsibility : they ran enjoy the luxury of 
attacking and paralysing every (Tovernment in turn : 
and, whilst hy their votes they can neither form nor 
oust a Ministry, they can fetter its limbs with any 
number of Lilliputian cords. The predominance of 
this class at first deterred many of the older and 
more influential men from ofleriug themselves for 
election; hut there are signs that their reluctance 
is yielding to the necessities of the situation. It may 
be said, indeed, that the rarliaiiientary experiment is 
being watched by the more stable elements of the 
community from a suspicious though narrowing dis- 
tance, and that a sense of national obligation to the 
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(liitiL-' of eitizt'U^liip hu' hot yet l)ei-n at all 
widely avoU'ted. 

At tile tame time. L'lla^l;■e■^ ul (dut'eriiiiieiit nepo- 
tism and electoral tyranny are freely handied about. 
Rock- It i' aliened tliat the Imperial nominations 
aUta.i Life-peerages, wliicli are referred b}' tlie 

Constitution for the reward of distingui'lied public 
service or erudition, are distributed among iNIini^te- 
rial adlierents. At tlie General Election early in 
official interference appears to Lave been openly and 
flagrantly exercised. At lea^t. such wa' the declared 
opinion of both Houses of the Diet : for, whiLt the 
Lower House only failed to pas' by three votes a 
motion for a memorial to the Throne, declarins that 
in the elections administrative officials had wantonly 
perverted the authority of their office bv temptino- 
and inveigling voters or liy resorting to force for their 
compulsion — and seeking to fix the responsibility 
Lipon the Government — a motion which, if carried, 
would have amounted to a direct vote of censure — 
both Houses passed by large majorities a representa- 
tion to the Government urging them to punish the 
implicated ofiicials ; and the new Cabinet so far ac- 
cepted the instruction as to dismiss five of these 
offenders from their po'^ts. The General Elections of 
1892 and 1891 were also distiim'uished bv a o-ood 
deal of rioting, and by a notable percentage of broken 
heads. lAe may detect similar reproductions, as yet 
in miniature, ot Western forms, in the commencement 
of an agitation for the reduction of the franchise, 
which is now based upon a high assessment to direct 
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taxaliiiii; wliile the jiumnuini aL;t' limit nf luemLers 
i.)t' rai'lianieiit — viz. thirty vt-ars — implies a mistni't 
ot‘ precocii.ais ueniu^ which i^ naturally distasteful tu 
tht' self-coiiccit cif youiiLi’ Japan. 

Xune of tlic'e ■ Ih.wks ahead,' luiwever. can he 
compared for seriousness with the main C|uestir)n of 
Ti,,.. italic- the relations of the Chamber with the Govern- 

tela and 

raihament ment, wliirli reproduce iu a different but nor 
less acute form the controversial that is from 

time to time presented in England, not between the 
House of Commons and the Ministry, but between a 
Eadical majority in the Hou>e of CVmimons and a 
Conservative majority in the House of Lords. Japan, 
though governed l:)y party men, is not blessed or 
cursed with party government. The Ministers in 
Japan, like the President’s Cabinet in America, are 
the nominees and servants of the Emperor. They 
are not responsible to the Diet, and can remain iu 
office as long as the Sovereign honours them with 
his confidence. But wliereas in America a majority 
hostile to the Executive in both Houses is a phenome- 
non extremely rare in occurrence, and certain to be 
terminated in a short period of time, in Japan there 
is no a jrriori reason wliy such a situation should not 
exist ill the first place, or be indefinitely prolonged. 
The theory of the Japanese Constitution, therefore, 
being the rule of a Government legislating through 
two Chambers, but not responsible to either, and 
treating their representations with comparative in- 
ditierence, it may readily be understood that the 
popular Chamber at an}' rate, which rests solely upon 



election, tln^uyli on a narrow fraii'-lii^e, becoiuts an 
almost automatic macliine of ()})position. There i- a 
more or less rough su])division of parties, witli sup- 
posed supporters or adversaries of the (Toverumeiit. 
But these do not in either or any ca>e sit in groups : 
nor can their votes be relied up(_)ii with any certainty, 
the “Below^ the gangway 'attitude being as popular in 
Tokio as it is inXorthampton. The largest comljina- 
tion in the last House only numbered 96 out of 
a total of 6U0 ; and the two main sections of the 
Eadical party are irreconcilably opposed. So far the 
Japanese House of Eepresentatives has rendered it-elf 
as disagreeable to successive Governments a> it could, 
obstructing their measures, defeating their budgets, 
and generally betraying an attitude that might have 
been studied in Irish academies. Xor can I imagine 
a more fruitful occupation for tlie student, be he 
partial or prejudiced, of representative institutions, 
than a 2 )erusal of the proceedings of the Lower House 
of the Japanese Diet during its last four sessions. 
There will be much to interest and inform him ; 
some things to reassure : l)iit not a little to dispirit 
and dismay. 

At the time of my visit in September 1892, a new 
Ministry had recently assumed the seals of office, and 
The Minis- as I Write these panes (ISOT") is still in 

try ot All ' 

tii'e Talents po^ver. Couut Ito, tlie ]Minister Tresident, 
or Prime Minister, is probably the best-known 
Japanese statesman outside his own country ; the 
adventurous exploit of his early career, when, with 
his life-long friend and colleague Count Inouye, he 
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ill (lisLi'uise (ju Luard an Ennlidi ve^-- 
'-el for coiiXt^x'aiK'e to Eiiyiaiul. tlita'e to sriuly the 
manners and iii'^titutions of the Wr-t, being as 
familiar to most foreigner^ a< i- the part ^vlli(dl lie 
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subsequently played in tlie Eestoratioiu and as a 
pioneer in the evolution of Modern Japan. In his 
own country his experience, his tact, and his indi- 
vidual responsibility for the new Parliamentary 



Constitution/ render liiiii the nio'^t respected and 
influential of Japanese puhlie men. Already once 
Prime Minister and Pi'esident of the Privy Couneih 
and the first President of the House of Peers, he now 
returned after an interval in which he had seen 
other Ministers come and go in the preliminary flux 
consequent upon a new order of thinns, in order to 
mould into durable shape the offspring of his own 
political creation, and to endeavour to give some- 
thing like stability to the administration of his 
country. With him were associated in the Cabinet 
his old friend Count Inouye, a former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and, perhaps, the most daring and 
original of Japanese statesmen : Count Yamagata, 
himself a former Premier, to wdiom was entrusted 
the portfolio of Justice ; and Mr. Mutsu, a travelled 
and highly-accomplished statesman, who had repre- 
sented his countin' at Wa!-hington before being trans- 
ferred to the Foreign (Jificc. The only public man 
of the very first rank who wms and who remains out- 
side the new Ministry was Count Okuma, the author 
of the famous attempt at Treaty Eevision that cul- 
minated in an attempt upon his life, and who, for no 
very well ascertained reason other than that he is 
the acknowledged leader of the Progressionist partv 
in the House of Piepresentatives, was supposed to be 
more or less in opposition. The new Government 
might almost claim to be a Ministry of All the 
Talents ; amh uudoubtedl}', the summons of Count 

^ Count Ito has hiiiiselt published a learnoJ commentary on the 
.Japanese Constitution, which has been translated into English and 
is publi'-hed in Tokio. 
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Ito by the 1‘JUpei‘or upon the fall of the Matsukara 
Cabinet in the suniiner nf l>l)i!. and the rMHinjOsitioii 

j. 

of his Adniini^tratioin had excited the liveliest satis- 
faction ill political circles in Japan. A few eaustic 
censures on Clan government scarcely liroke the 
general consensu-^, on the one hand, of congratula- 
tion that the true leaders had at length consented to 
lead, on the other hand of judgment held in suspense 
until they had shown of what stufi' they were made. 
I enjoyed the pleasure on several occasions of meet- 
ing and conversing on the political situation with 
Counts Ito and Inouye, and with Mr. Mutsu : and 
a loreigner may perhaps be allowed without im- 
pertinence to compliment the country that can pro- 
duce such public men. 

The C|uestion of the hour was the attitude to lie 
adopted by the Cfovernment towards Parliament 
Expeeta- wlicii it sliould iiiect that body in Xovember. 

In the Session of 1891-:^, the Budget had 
been so systematically opposed that it was never 
passed at all, and recourse had to be made to an 
article in the Constitution, admitting in such a 
case (with wise foresight of the idiosyncrasies of 
Japanese character^ of the readoption of the estimates 
of the previous year.' The repetition of such a 

^ It is aiiiiisiufr, in the light of what ha? actually happened, to 
read Count Ito’s sanguine coiiinientary upon this article of the Con- 
stitution (Xo. LXXI.) : 'When the Diet has not V{>ted on the Budget, 
or the Budget has not been brought into actual existence, the result will 
be, in extreme cases, the destruction of the national existence : and. in 
ordaiary ones, the paralysis of the machinery of the Administration. 
But such a state of affairs iu'iinj j'OsaiiAr onhj tti (‘au?itri(‘s tchcrc 
democrat ic 2)ri)icff}cs are tahi n as the hasis of tltcir lolitical institu- 
tions^ it is incompatihle ivith a politij hke ours.' 
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rebuft' could not lightly be endured by the strongest 
CTOveninient that modern Japan could produce ; and 
public opinion exhausted itself in surmise as to the 
probable bearing of Count Ito and his colleagues 
towards this obstreperous nursling. How was it 
to be controlled — by a policy of cufis, or by a pro- 
gramme of caresses ? Should the dlini^try rule in 
despite of the Chamber, or should it make terms 
with the latter, and treat it with that assumption of 
deference that is so grateful to injured pride ? The 
answer that was returned to these questions by the 
experiences of the two Sessions of lb92-3 and ISOo, 
^heds so luminous a ray both upon the internal 
polity of modern Japan, and upon the dangers by 
\yhich it is threatened, that I make no apology for 
referring to them. 

The actual facts Ayere as folloAys. The CToyern- 
ment met Tarliament Avith a programme AAdiose tAxo 
Session of cliicf Iteius AA’cre a scheme for the reassess- 
^ ment ot the Land-tax — a time-honoured ifrieA’- 

aiice in Japan eyer since the Eestoration ’ — Ayhich 

’ After the Revolution in 1868 , the Japanese fanners, who were in 
theory thouyh not in practice tenants-at-wiU, recei\ ed certificates of 
ownership, witli freedom of transfer and sale, Henceforwaid they 
paid their rent as a direct tax to the Government, which had resniued 
possession of the national property. Since the days of the Shoj^unate 
the tax has been reduced hy (die-half, wliile the proportion which it 
hears to the entire revenue has largely dhmnished, owinj^^ to the 
increase of receipts from other sources of taxation. Nevertheless the 
one "ivat dome<=tic question in Japan is the reform of the land-tax, 
promi'^ed by every Government and introduced in every Session. The 
assessment is said to be both obsolete and unequal ; the State as rent- 
collector is not prone to mercy ; and the tax bein^^ paid, not, as for- 
merly. in kind, but in cash, is seriously affected by the fluctuations in 
the price of grain. 
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sclieiue would involve a redLietioii of rS'o.T-jU.OUU in 
tile reveiiiie so raised ; and a plan for the increase 
of the Xav}' by the expenditure of 6d(hUnU,0u0, to 
be spread over seven yeai>, the appropriation re- 
quired for these two purposes being raised by an 
increase of the tobacco-tax, the sc/cdtax, and the 
income-tax. From the very first the House showed 
its temper in the most uncompromising fashion. 
The two sections of the Opposition, the Kaishimo or 
Progressionists, under Count Okuma. and the Jiyuto 
or extreme Eadicals, under Count Itagaki, gleefully 
joined hands in order to embarrass the Government. 
The new taxes were refused : a private bill for the 
immediate reduction of the land-tax, independently 
of reassessment, was carried l)y the Lower House ; 
even the Upper Chamber pa>sed a representation in 
favour of the reduction of all official salaries ^with 
the exception of those in the military, naval, diplo- 
matic, and consular departments') from 12 per cent, 
to 7 per cent, of the total revenue, and ol the dis- 
missal of superfluous officials : and when the Jiudget 
was finally introduced in the House of Eepresenta- 
tives its items were ruthlessly cut down, wholesale 
reductions were made in oliicial salaries, and the 
appropriations for the new ship-building programme 
w'ere absolutely refused. Three times did the in- 
exorable (opposition send back the amended Budget 
to the Government ; three times the G('>vernment 
refused to accept it. Then came the ciF'?is. The 
leader of the fOpposition moved the adoption of a 
representation to the Throne, which was tantamount 



to a vote of want of in tlio ^^linistry. J)ut 

no sooner had he opened hi^ sp^^M'-h tiian tin* rrr>i- 
dent had placed in liis liand- an Lnj>erial IJe-eripr. 
ordering under the terms of an article in the Con- 
stitution) a special adjournment of the Diet for 
fifteen days. An attempt at compromise in the 
interval resulted in failure : and vhen the House 
met again, the same resolution was moved, and in 
spite of a temperate and conciliatory speech from 
the Prime Minister was carried by a majority of ISl 
to 103. Three days later an Imperial mes-'Uge was 
read out in both Chambers, in which the Emperor 
pointed out, in language of reproachful solemnitv, 
that the spectacle of discord presented by the Par- 
liamentary conflict was one by which the spirits of 
his Ancestors were likely to be much disturbed ; ^ and 
that to end the crisis and recall the nation to its 
duties in the matter of the national defences, where • a 
single day's neglect might involve a century's renret,' 
he proposed to surrender, during the space of six 
years, one-tenth of his Civil List, or the sum of 

^ The belief iu an immemorial antiquiiy of the Imperial Timtne, 
and an immense and ceremonious re»pect for the Imperial Ancestors, 
supply an archaic frame^vork in ^\'hich the bran<l-new Japanese Consti- 
tution sometimes looks strangely out of place. The iTeamble of the latter 
begin'; with the woixU : ma\inLr. by \irtue of the glories of Our An- 
eestor<, ascended the throne of a lineal succe.^sion uido’oken for a‘’-es 
eternal.' Article I. repeats the same con-olatory fiction, while pro- 
jecting it into an endless future : ' Tlie Empire of .Ja])an shall be 
reigned over and governed by a line of Emi)erors unbroken for a<Tes 
eternal.' In the Imperial oath, taken at the promulgation of tlie 
new Conuitution, the Emperor said : ‘ That welunebeen so fortunate 
in our reign, in keeping with the tendency of the tinier, as to accom- 
plish this work, ve owe to the glorious spirits of tlie Imperial Founder 
of our House, and of our other Imperial Ancestors.’ 
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uuniially ; at the -aiiie time directiim all 
military and civil olii(aals to c(aitribute a similar 
proportion for tlm same period/' To tliis Eescript a 
loyal reply was voted; and a Eommitiee of the Lower 
irouse wa^ appointed to confer with the (juvernmeiit. 
The latter practically gave way on the main points, 
pledging themselves to sweeping administrative re- 
forms, and to a large reduction Loth of oilicaals and 
of official salaries, as well as to special reforms in the 
Xaval I)e])artment. The Budget was then passed, 
and the crisis wms temp(ararily at an end. From the 
conflict the Government had only emerged by the 
personal intervention of the EmjDeror. and bv a 
capitulation on many important points to their ad- 
versaries. In the colnpromi'^e the latter w^ere the 
real victors. 

In the ensuing Session, which opened in Xovem- 
ber IS9o, the crisis arrived with even greater 
of rapidity, and demanded a more drastic 
solution. Xo sooner had the Piet assem- 
bled than the Lower House proceeded to pass, by 
a large majority, a vote of want of contidence in its 
Speaker or President, on the scarcely concealed 
ground that, though originally appointed by the 
Itadicals as a Padical partisan, he had falsitied expecta- 
tions by showing an unbecoming indination to favour 
the Gcavermnent. The President, who had been elected 
for four years, declined to resign ; and the House 

^ Accurdiiii,^ to Article X. of the Constitution. * The Emperor de- 
teriiimes the or^L^anisiUion of the dirterent hranclies of the Administi .i- 
tion, and the salaries of all civil and militarv officiaU, and cn)poi2its 
and dismisses the ^ame.’ 



accordingly voted an address to the Throne on tlie 
subject and adjourned. In the end thi' particular 
quarrel, the importation of the Emperor into which 
was a sym])tom of the advanced state of Earlia- 
meiitary disorganisation, terminated in the expulsion 
of the recalcitrant official Ity the appointment of a 
successor in his place. Tleaiiwhile the House of 
Eepresentatives. having, so to speak, tasted blood, 
proceedeel to gratify an even more dangerous appe- 
tite. Enable to wreak that personal vengeance upon 
the Government which a majority of its members 
desired, they addressed the Throne on two subjects 
— (11 on Official Discipline and the Status of Minis- 
ters, practically demanding the dismissal of the 
Cabinet: and (2) on the strict enforcement of the 
Foreign Treaties— a part of the petty and vexatious 
policy recently instituted by the Opposition in order 
to embarrass the CTOvernment and to force Treaty 
Eevision upon their own terms. After this step the 
sittings of the House were again suspended ; and 
Count Ito, in presenting the address to the Throne, 
rec[uested, as a matter of form, to be relieved of the 
discharge of duties whicdi a majority of the Chamber 
were bent upon rendering impossiljle. 

A few days later the Emperor replied, in a state.s- 
nianlike Eescript, declining to dismiss his Ministers, 

a prerogative which, he remarked, apper- 

The crista . ' 

tamed, not to the Diet, but to the Crown ; 
and refusing to depart from the policy hitherto 
pursued towards foreigners, which had been liberal 
and progressive. Anything tending to interrupt the 
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accordingly voted an addrt-?< to the Throne on the 
subject and adjourned. In the end thi^ particular 
quarrel, the iinportaticui of the Emperor into which 
was a symptom of the advanced state of Parlia- 
mentary disorganisation, terminated in the expulsion 
of the recalcitrant official by the appointment of a 
successor in his place. Tleanwhile the House of 
Eepresentatives. having, so to speak, tasted l)lood. 
proceeded to gratify an even more dangerous appe- 
tite. Unable to wreak that personal vengeance upon 
the Government which a majority of its members 
desired, they addressed the Throne on two subjects 
— (1) on Official Discipline and the Status of Minis- 
ters, practically demanding the dismissal of the 
Cabinet; and (2) on the strict enforcement of the 
Eoreign Treaties— a part of the petty and vexatious 
policy recently instituted by the Opposition in order 
to embarrass the (tovernment and to force Treaty 
Eevision upon their own terms. After this step the 
sittings of the House were again su.spended ; and 
Count Ito, in presenting the address to the Throne, 
requested, as a matter of form, to be relieved of the 
discharge of duties which a majority of the Chamber 
were bent upon rendering impossil^le. 

A few days later the Emperor replied, in a states- 
manlike Eescript, declining to dismiss his Ministers, 

a prerogative which, he remarked, apper- 

The ^ 

taiiiecl, not to the Diet, hut to the Crown ; 
and refusing to depart from the policy hitherto 
pursued towards foreigners, which had been liberal 
and ])rogre?sive. Anything tending to interrupt the 
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rousmnmation of that policy would contrary to 
the Imperial wishes. Eetrograde and vexatious pn:)- 
posals siK'-h as those suggested would alienate Foreign 
Powers, and were incompatible with the spirit of 
civilisation. Ppon the reassembling nf the House, 
these views were enforced in a singularly temperate 
and dignified speech by the Foreign Minister. l\[r. 
Mutsu : wdiich however did not prevent the occur- 
rence of violent scenes, and the use of opprobrious 
and disgraceful language. The Diet was forthwith 
prorogued for a fortnight ; but it was obvious that a 
repetition of adjournments wms a palliative that had 
already lost its efficacy ; and, on the last day but < aie 
of the year appeared an Imperial Decree disst^h ing 
the Diet. Like many European forerunners, the 
Japanese Government had realised that the only pur- 
gative for a factious and discredited Parliament i.^ an 
appeal to the people. Simultaneously they asserted 
and strengthened the authority of the Executive by 
dissolving the Great Ja23an Society — an anti-foreign 
Association that had been formed for the puipose ot 
agitating against the Eevision of the Treaties exce 2 )t 
n'pon terms inequitable to the foreigner — and pro- 
liibited j^olitical societies. 

The progress of the General Election, which 
lasted for two months, Avas attended Avith scenes ot 
oeiierai Anoleiice and even bloodshed, in Avhioli 
oiis'u the sO'^hi or protessional roAvdies. avIio are 
ready, for a consideration, to let out their servl('cs 
to either party in Japan, jfiayecl a prominent inivt. 
On ]\rarch 1 the elections took place, the result being 

n 
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that the Government failed, to better their condition, 
the ag“Tegate of the various ( )|)position parties htdng 
sufficient to render them imjKitent in the Diet, and to 
secure for Japan a continuance of those constitutional 
struggles vhich. at a moment vhe)! all parties shmild 
combine to lay firm the bases of the new polity, 
threaten to jeopardise its very existence, and to con- 
vince the world that the Japanese are at present in 
too feather-headed and wayward a mood to he able 
to work out even their own salvation. JYhen the 
new session opened in May the Ministry was vehe- 
mently assailed, its bills were rejected, and a vote 
of want of confidence in the Government was within 
five votes of being carried. Eealising that with such 
a Chamber legislation, or even government, was im- 
possible, Count Ito again advised the Emperor to 
dissolve the Diet. And thus, for the second time 
within the present year, Japan is plunged in the 
throes of a General Election. 

These events are interesting, and I have narrated 
them, less as incidents in a 1‘arliamentary drama than 
Real points, because of the explanation that lies behind, 
at is,siie Xhey are symptoms of the threefold problem 
by which Japanese statesmen and the Japanese natitm 
are now confronted, and which will not, in all like- 
lihood, be solved without a great strain, if not actual 
jeopardy to the Constitution itself. The principles 
involved, or the questions at issue, are the.ve : the an- 
cestral conflict between democratic and oligarchical 
ideas in government : the part to he played in a .so- 
called Constitutional i'i'<jiiae by the hovereimi ; and 
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the relation o;’ ministerial responsibility to a Parlia- 
mentary system. They are jn'oblems about rvhich 
European States have been fighting (gnid in some 
oases are still fighting) for hundreds of years ; and 
now that our own analogous conflicts are for the 
mo.^t part over, we may contemplate, with the sen- 
tentious satisfaction of maturity, the almost iden- 
tical struggles of impetuous youth. 

In refusing the appropriations asked for the 
ship-building programme in 1893, the Opposition 
1 . Clan speakers were careful to explain that it was 
nieiit from no stint of patriotism or disbelief in 

the need of a powerful navj' that they took that step. 
The administration of the Xa\'al Pepartmeiit they 
held to be corrupt and bad. but. as one speaker said, 
‘ the head and front of all the reforms needed was to 
free the navy from the dominant influeiict' of the 
►Satsunia clan.’ On another occasion another .speaker 
remarked ; ‘ A man could not become head of the 
Home Oliice, or of the Eailway Bureau, unless he 
were of Clioshiu origin, or head of the A ar Depart- 
ment, or the Xavy, unless he were of the Satsunia 
clan.' These observations introduce us to a curious 
feature in the Japanese system, rarely noticed by 
European writers, but nevertheless exercising a pre- 
dominant and conservative force in the midst oi a 
welter of change, viz. the continued dominion of the 
old Clan system, which has prevailed in Japan ever 
since, just as it had done for centuries before, the 
Kevolution. leyasu, the founder of the last or 
Tokug-awa family of Shoguns in 1003, was practically 
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the head of a northern confederacy, which defeated 
and held iir suhordination the clans of the south and 
south-west. Two and a half centuries later the 
decline of the Tokutj'awa Slio^unate tjave to these 
tide cliaiice of a long-postponed revenge. Eaising 
the cry of the restoration of the legitimate Sovereign 
and the expulsion of foreigners, they rallied around 
themselves all the disaffected and patriotic elements 
in the country, and carried their purpose. Satsuina, 
Choshiu, Tosa, and Hizen were the four principal 
clans concerned in this successful revolution, which 
re-established the ascendency of the South over the 
Xorth. In their hands the new government, though 
outwardly based on European ideas, was in reality 
administered on the old Japanese system, namely, 
by a territorial clique. The Satsuma rebellion 
showed that one great section of the victorious clan 
cared only for the old system, and not at all for the 
new principles. It was defeated, and the Progressive 
policy prevailed. Nevertheless, under a Western 
exterior the victors have always (dung tightly to the 
traditional methods, and have retained an almost 
umdiallenged supremacy, alike in the formation of 
Cabinets and the distribution of patronage. In the 
old days, no doubt, this was due to the importance 
of powerful princes or nobles backed by formidable 
aggregatiu!is of armed men. It is now the triumph, 
not of territorial influence, but of a civil and militarv 
hierarchy, largely organised upon the privilege of 
birth. The army, and still more the navy, which in 
the background play a very important part in the 
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politics of modern Japan, and which are the real 
mainstay of the Government against the subversive 
tendencies of Parliamentary majorities or demagogic 
Eadicalism, are principally officered by men belong- 
ing to the chief clans ; the present Cabinet is mainly 
recruited from the same sources ; and the cry of the 
Opposition is to a large extent well-founded, that to 
be a clansman is to possess the key to the doors of 
official promotion. 

In reality the conflict is only a Japanese version 
of the familiar duel between a powerful and dis- 
oiigrtrciiy ciplined oligarchy and an ambitious but as 

i’. Demo- . , 

traey yet imperfcctly organised democracy. It is 
essentially the same histori('al phenomenon that was 
presented by the contest of the Grracchi with the 
Senate in the expiring century of the Pujinan Ee- 
public ; and that was reproduced in our own country 
in the popular struggle against what i-^ commonly 
(allied AVliig ascendiaicy in the first (piartcr of t]w pre- 
sent century. The Cabinet of Count Ito is in Eiigli>]i 
political terminology a Whig Cabinet, (^onipo>cd of 
members of the great Whig familie.>, tlu^ Ca^'endishes 
and Eussells of modern Jajxiii (though without their 
pedigrees'), and sustained Iw the })atronage which 
the Japanese e^juivalents to rotten boroughs afford. 
The svstem possesses that de.Nperate tenacity which 
is the result of inherited ability and conscious worth. 
It has the authority which prescription and posses- 
sion unite to confer, and it is undoulitedly in con- 
formity with the history and the most cherished 
traditions of the people. A long time may yet elapse 



before it disappears; but ultimately, in face of an 
opposition which complains with some truth that it 
is beinp- deluded by the mere semblance of liberty 
and outward form of change, it seems destined to 
perish, as did the intluence of the Whig oligarchy in 
England. 

It will have been noticed that in each of the 
three Parliamentary Sessions of which I have spoken, 
2 . Po?i- the maioritv of the Lower House, prolitinu’ 

tion of the 

Sovereign bj tlic liberty conceded 1)y an article in the 
Constitution,^ addressed freb^ueiit representations to 
the Throne, in a sense hostile to the Government of 
the day ; and further, that in the Session of lS92-o 
a settlement of the political deadlock was only 
obtained by the direct intervention of the Emperor. 
This habit of erecting the Sovereign into an outside 
court of appeal against the Executive is both in open 
divergence from the spirit, even though permitted 
by the letter, of the Constitution, and, if persisted in, 
cannot fail to cause trouble in the future. Count 
Ito, in his Commentary on the Constitution, evidently 
never contemplated such an abuse of the prerogative 
of memorial when he thus explained its applica- 
tion : — 

‘The meaning of the \vord '‘addresses’* iiichides the 
reply to an Imperial speech in the Diet, addresses of con- 
gratulation or of condolence, representations of opinioiu peti- 
tions, and the like. In transmitting the writing, proper 
forms of respect must he observed. The dignity of the 

.A.rticle XLIX. ‘ Eotli Houses of the Imperial Diet may respec- 
tively present adilresses to the Emperor.' 
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Emperor uui-t not be infringed by any proceeding implying 
coercion.* 

Still more serious however in its consequences, 
if too frequently repeated, must be the persoral 
descent of the Sovereign, as a sort of Attic deu^ e.c 
mar/iuttu on to the Parliamentary stage. The Emperor 
cannot perpetually be extricating his Ministers from 
difficulty, and the Diet from a deadlock, by a surrender 
of part of his Civil List ; nor should his interposition 
in the disputes of the Chambers come to be regarded 
as the sole possible exit from a cul dr sul\ carefully 
prepared in advance by an Opposition oscentadously 
devoid of any sense of responsibility. The Throne 
occupies a very singular and unique position in the 
polity of modern Japan. Still enveloped in the dig- 
nity of a limitless past, and not yet wholly stripped 
of the halo of a once divine sanction, it stands out 
in the breathless turmoil of Japanese evolution as 
the single element of unshaken stability, the rallying- 
point of all parties, the common oracle ot Avarring 
social and political creeds. To the Japanese the 
Emperor is the personification ot that intense and 
j^erfervid spirit of patriotism Avhich, alone ot Eastern 
peoples, they appear to feel. lie is identified with 
their beautiful islands, with their immemorial lan- 
guage, wfith their ancestral religion. He represents 
the triumph of no conquering race, of no alien caste, 
and of no compulsory creed. His loretathers created 
Japan for the Japanese to inhabit, and for their 
descendants to rule. So little in Japan are men 
predisposed to (juestion the Imperial sanctity, that 
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it luav 1)L" >aul to be almost indepeiulLait ot tli*^ 
personality of tlit^ Sovereign. Ju'^t. liowcvta', a'- tlr* 
p-ods (jf ( )lyuipas, when tliew deseeuded from tlieir 
misty lieipht.'^. were found to be men of like pas^ion^ 
with ineiu and ended by becoming the personificatioin 
merely of exaggerated human attributes or lusts, >o 
will the pre.-^tige that still clings to the Mikado .s 
autlioritN' and name be rapidly dissipated by their 
employment on the battle-ground of parties or in the 
strife of factions. The strength and safeguard of the 
Throne lie in its entire severance from the political 
arena. For centuries, while his practical authority 
was a figment, the Emperor ne\'er lost his hold upon 
the public imagination, because of the mysteriou'^ 
and awe-inspiring background in which he lived, 
liival conilmtaiits used his name while they fought, 
and his prerogatives after they had concpiered. The 
clans ro>e and fell, but the Imperial power, though 
held in suspense, remained. Whilst this is no longer 
either possible or wise, yet the attitude of reserve 
and withdrawal is still, under a Parliamentary yvv//y/e/, 
the true -ecret of Imperial strength. The Emperor's 
function is to support his Cabinet, who, under the 
Japanese Constitution, are his own servaius and 
nominees, and to entertain no address that brings 
him down, so to speak, from the throne, or that 
touches his prerogati^'es as fixed by law. Anv 
modificaticUL or alteration of them should proceed 
from his own initiative, and not at the dictation of 
the I)iet. Xor should such a course be attended by 
any insuperable dilliculty, seeing that this is the 
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theory of the Imperial prerogative plainly eontem- 
phittal by the framers of the new Constitution, and 
that the latter is guarded wdth the peculiar jealousy 
attaching to a written instrument by a people who 
(daim to see in it the embodiment of all constitutional 
wisdom, and wdio are sensible enough to recognise 
the danger of beginning to tamper with so delicate a 
fabric. 

A more imminent and less easily soluble proljlem 
is that 23resented by the open combat between the 
8 nil':.- Executive and the Parliamentarv maioritv. 

teruil re- . . . . 

spoii^^ibiiity It is obvious from recent experience that 
the CTOvernment, however powerful its composition, 
has little hold over the I)iet, and but slight control 
over public opinion. Weekly it has seen itself flouted, 
insulted, and crippled by a combination of partie.^ 
powerless to eject it, and incapable of replacing it if 
ejected. The Address to the Throne presented by 
the majority of the House of Representative^ in 
Februaiy 1893, contained the following definition 
of the situation and account of its origin : — 

^ Humble retleetioii leadis your Hajesty s servants to con- 
clude that the chief object of representative government is to 
promote concord between liigli and low, and to secure their 
co-operation in aid of the State. Hence there can be no 
profounder or greater desideratum than that the Legislature 
and the Administration should occupy towards each other an 
attitude of thorough sincerity, and should achieve the reality 
of harmonious co-operation. But ever since the opening ot 
the Diet, the Legislature and the Administration havt* betui 
wanting in concord, ail their projects have been impeded, all 
their capabilities marred, so that in the secjuel they have 
failed to secure for the country the benetits of prugr<?:^sive 
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clevelo])!!! ent in concert with the advance of the age. Yonr 
Majesty's servants acknowledge that the insulhciency of their 
own zeal is in |)art responsible for these tilings, but they 
believe that the chief cause is to be sought in tlie Cabinet's 
failure to discharge its functions. . . . The origin of the 
friction between the Government and the Diet, and of the 
discord ],etween officials and people, extends to a remote 
time. Unless accumulated abuses be removed, and the 
reality of representative government achieved, the nation 
will lapse into a state of decline. . . . Your Majesty's 

servants gave expression to the desire of the people, but the 
Cabinet utterly declined to li-ten, and thus prevented us 
from discharging our legislative function of consent. Such 
is not the prop‘er course to adopt in adjusting the hnances of 
the Empire and carrying out the administration of the State. 
Your Majesty's servants apprehend that, so Icmg as they are 
associated with such a Cabinet, it will be impossible for them 
to discharge the trust reposed in them by your Majesty" 
above, and to give expression to the desires of the people 
below/ 

Here is a sufficiently^ plain statement, tlioiigh couched 
in somewhat circumlocutory^ language, of the demand 
by’ the popular Chamber for Party’ Government upon 
the accepted European lines. Such a demand is 
wholly’ inconsistent with both the spirit and the 
letter of the new Constitution. Ministerial respon- 
.^ibility’ is there defined as existing towards the 
Emperor alone, and is thus explained by’ Count Ito 
in his Commentary’ : — 

‘ Mho is it, except the Sovereign, that can appoint, 
di<mis<, and punidi a ilinister of State? The appointment 
and di-missal of them having been included by the Constitu- 
tion in the sovereign power of the Emperor, it is only a 
legitimate consequence, that the power of deciding as to the 
responsibility of Ministers is withheld from the Diet. But 
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the Diet may put questions to the Ministers and demand 
open answers from them before the public, and it may also 
present addresses to the Sovereign setting forth its opinions. 
Moreover, although the Emperor reserves to himself in the 
Constitution the right of appointing his Ministers at his 
pleasure, in making an appointment the ^jusceptibilities of 
the ]>iib!ic mind must also be taken into consideration. This 
may be regarded as an indirect metho<l of controlling the 
resp>onsibility of Ministers.’ 

What the ^ susceptibilities of the public luincl ' de- 
mand in Japan is not however a remote and indirect 
voice in the appointment of Ministers, but a direct 
voice in their dismissal : and the chasm that sepa- 
rates the two parties is one that no concessions on 
either side appear likely to fill. Prior to the open- 
ino' of the second Session of 1S93 the Government 
testified their recognition of this fact liy publishing 
an announcement that until a l^arty (not an acci- 
dental or momentary combination of parties) ap- 
2 )eared in the House with an absolute majority on its 
side, they would neither surrender their power nor 
share it with any section hoAvever infinential ; and 
that they Avould regard no A^ote of censure or rejec- 
tion of their proposals, but Avoiild remain in oilice 
until men appeared Avith authority to take it from 
them. 

This bold acceptance of the challenge to AAuir 
oati'LUice might seem to some an impolitic defiance of 
the enemy ; and in any country AAdiere the 
Parliamentary system Avas more developed, 
or political training more Avidely diffused, it might 
be the premonitory system of ultimate deleat. In 
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Japan itself there exists a &tronn party who see in 
the so-called popular demand a movement which 
will not lose, but will, on the contrary, gain force 
until it has secured its object and revolutionised the 
Constitution. But there are opposing consideration:^ 
that may justify a more sanguine forecast. First of 
these is the respect, before st^oken of, for the written 
Constitution. Further, the prominent men in Japan 
are almost unanimously in favour of the existing law, 
and the cohesion of the Clan and Court party will 
not easily be Ijroken down. Thirdly, the Japanese 
are as yet too ignorant of Party Government to be 
aide to work any such system as is demanded without 
risk of total collapse ; the Opposition is so split up 
by personal animosities as to render the creation of a 
working majority out of its ranks highly improbable : 
whilst the Eadical party in particular is so far much 
too wanting in dignity or prestige to justify the 
granting of concessions that might transform the in- 
temperate filibusters of the ballot-box and the tribune 
into portfolio politicians. Finally, the analogy of 
foreign States suggests that a modus vivendi will ulti- 
matelv be established in the Chamber itself, bv an or- 
ganised Government party less amenable than now 
to the shifting currents of popular caprice. In the 
meanwhile, however, we may expect a period of 
political fermeutati(_)n, and even of chaos, bv which 
such an issue may be for some time retarded, and 
fiom which the Constitiitioii itself may not escape 
unscathed. 

Among- the respects in which the advance of 
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modern Japan has been most rapid, tlioupi’li as vet 
■scarcely appreciated by foreigners, is the develop- 
japAiiese meiit of the military and naval forces of the 
Empire. Aspiring to play a predominant pari 
in the pjolitics of Eastern Asia, she has spared no 
effort and shrunk from no sacrifice to place herself in 
the matter of armed equipment upon a level tvith 
her possible competitors. The Japanese are born 
sailors ; and a country with so extensive and vulne- 
rable a seaboard could in no case afford to neglect its 
maritime defences. About their navy the patriotism 
of the Japanese is as easily aroused as is our own in 
Great Britain ; and although the administration of 
the Xaval Department is the subject of acrimonious 
party conflict, there is no disagreement upon the 
broad Imperial policy of a largely increased naval 
outlay. When in 1893 the strength of the Japanese 
navy amounted to 40 vessels and 50,000 tons, and 
the Government laid down the standard of national 
requirement as 120,000 tons, there were some among 
the extreme Eadical party who would have preferred 
to see this figure raised to 150,000. The sums eon- 
tributed by the Emperor in the crisis of 1893, and 
ordered to be deducted from the salaries of all mili- 
tary and civil officials, were specially ear-marked 
from the start for the construction of new battle-ships 
of the first rank. An order amounting to 2,000,000/. 
is now in course of execution in Europe ; and Count 
Ito's boast to me that the Japanese fleet is the next 
strongest to that of China in the Xorthern Pacific, and 
is far more serviceable for action, is amply justified 
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by tlie facts. It is largely by tlie offer of the 
alliance of her navy that Japan hopes in the future 
to control the balance of power in the Far East. 
Simultaneously the maritime defences of the country, 
which have been executed under the superintendence 
of a distinguished Italian engineer, have reached a 
formidable state of proficiency ; and "we are not 
likely to have any ‘ Sliimonoseki bombardment’ in 
the future. 

Xot less satisfactory or admirable is the spectacle 
presented by the reorganised Army of modern Japan. 
'With a mobilised peace-footing of between 
50,000 and 60,000 men, with a reserve of 
113,000, and a landicehr of SO, 000, armed, equipped, 
and drilled according to the highest standard of 
nineteenth-century rergnrenient, and moreover eco- 
nomically and honestly administered, the Japanese 
Army need not shrink from the test of comparison, 
in point of efficiencjq with the forces of European 
States. Lest, however, my appreciation should be 
attributed to the uninstructed partiality of the 
civilian eye, let me quote an English military 
authority. Colonel E. G. Barrow, who has himself 
recentl}' visited Jaj^an. Confessing that he was 
‘ fairly astonished by the marvellous picture which 
military Japan presents,’ he amplifies this statement 
as follows : — ^ 

‘ The officers of the Japanese Army have mostly passed 
through the Imperial Military Schriol. and may therehtre be 
held to be of much the same stamp professionally as the 
generality of officers of European armies. The barracks are 
' United Service Xerjatine, September 1893 . 
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two-storeyed wooden buildings, with airy, well-ventilated 
rooms, and scrupulously clean. The store-rooms are, how- 
ever. the really striking feature of the Jajmnese military 
system. In completeness and in arrangement there is 
nothing better to be found in Europe. ... As regards the 
troops, the infantry are very good — better evtn than some 
European infantry 1 could name; the artillery goi'd, or at 
least fair : and the cavalry inclitferent. This is scaicely to 
be wondered at. The Japanese are not an equestrian race ; 
their horse possesses neither of the charging qualities of speed 
or weight ; and, finally, the physical aspect of the country is 
not one that could ever hope for the development of good 
cavalry. . . . The army is not a paper sham, hut a complete 
living organisation, framed on the best modeh. and as a rule 
thoroughly adapted to the requirements of the country. . . . 
Here we have an army of men, capable of being 

trebled in war, which costs only about ^Hf.OOO.OUU. or. ap- 
])roximately. . . .The Japanese .'^eldier lias disci- 

pline. perseverance, and great endurance. Has lie valour also ? * 

To the latter question no one tvho is acajuaiiited 
with the many striking pages in Japanese history 
can hesitate to return an affirmative answer. There 
is no nation in the tvorld, of anything like cornj^a- 
rable antiquity, whose annals exhibit a mure brilliant 
record of pjersonal valour and patriotic devotion. 
For over a thousand years there have been sung in 
Japan some verses that fitly express the higdi ideal of 
feudal and national loyalty that lias ahvays been en- 
tertained by the Japanese soldier : — 

• Is my path upon the ocean yonder *? 

Let the waves my shipwrecked bode lute ! 

I over plain and mount am wander 

Let niy slain corpse 'neath the abule ! 

AVhere’ei' I ceai5.^ 

I\>r me no peace 
Or'ln^t relea^ 

I shall perish by my iie,^^e-lord’s side I ’ 
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Xor could any people have enacted the tragedy of 
the Forty Eonins, or maintained for centuries the 
strauGfe hut heroic code of honour involved in hara 
hiri^ without possessing a superlative though mis- 
directed form of human couraore.^ 

A still more recent work by an English military 
critic contains an equally discriminating but not 
Coirobo- less laudatory ^'erdict upon the Japanese 
opinion Army.' The author describes the cavalry 
as poor, for the reasons Ijefore mentioned, but tlie 
infantry as C[uite excellent, the drill as smart and 
efficient, the armament as good, and the barrarE 
accommodation as admirable. He supplies figures, 
derived from official sources, of the numerical 
strength of the various battalions, regiments, bri- 
gades, and divisions ; and he gives the total strength 
of the Territorial Army and Eeserves combined as 
228,850 men. If his views of what the Japanese 
Army may be expected to do in the field of inter- 
national action are in excess of all probability, his 
testimony to its practical efiiciency as a fighting 
machine is sufficiently authoritative to merit (piota- 
tion. 


’ For many instances of such courage, vide A. B. Mitford’s TnJes 
o f Old Japan. AVith them may be compared the comparatively recent 
incident that concluded the sanguinary Satsuma Kebeilion in 1S77. 
old Saigu, with a band of devoted adlierents. made his way Ironi the 
East, wliere his army had been cut olf. to his native place, Kagoishima. 
There, entrenched on a hill above the town, he and his men ibnght 
till they perished. When he fell, wounded, he prayed his devoted 
iriends to cut off his head. They complied, and then couimitted 
suicide. The dead bodies were found together. 

- 0/2 Short Leave to Japan, By Captain O. J. Younghu^band. 
London : lSd4. Cap. xvii. 
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To a sympathiser with Japan not the lea-t 
gratilViug among the evidence^ of her progress are 

the signs of a quite uncommon financial 

Finances . . , 

prosperity. Jioney is plentiiul in the coun- 
try. There is a great circulation in notes, and a 
large reserve in specie in the l^anks. The (Jovern- 
ineiit lias a handsome surplus at its command : and, 
inasmuch as the hulk of the taxes are levied by 
fixed laws, the economies resulting from the recent 
administrative reforms, which have already produced 
an annual reduction of ^^8.000,000, will considerably 
swell this total. In consequence of the profitable 
year‘s trade in 1802. all good stocks rose in value 
from 20 to oO per cent. There lias further been a 
very rapid development of Government credit, as 
illustrated by the conditions of the National 
Bonds paying a high rate of interest have either 
been converted into o per cent, bonds or have been 
paid off without option of conversion. The only 
jiortion of the Debt which is still located outride of 
Japan is a sum of 750,000/.. which was raised in 
1873 and will mature in 1807. Dpon this 7 per 
cent, interest is paid in gold, equivalent to Japan to 
13 per cent, on the original capital. The iiiterest on 
the remainder of the Debt i:^ paid in silver. The total 
internal debt amounts to ^*252,000.000, to the pav- 
ment of principal and interest upon which ^^22,n0O.000 
are applied annually. Japanese statesmen have fortu- 
nately formed a very high conception of the value 
both of national credit and of financial retrenchment : 
and the suspicion of extravagance or corruption is 
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uiie that arull^t^^ ail iinniudiatey In the l/haiiiher. 
It L'; to he regretted that iu their dealiiiir.s Avitli 
ioreiguer;< the stairlard of eoiuuiercial lauralitv that is 
comiiioiilv observed by lapane-e mercdiauts is neitlier 
so blameless iu theory uor so inflexible in practice. 

regards th> Trade of Japan, I Avill not liere 
reproduce statistics that may be found in Consular 

publications- but Avill nierelv notice certain 

Trade ^ ^ ^ 

salient characteristics. Her foreign trade lias 
increased., so rapidly that its total sterling A’alue. 
which in lb stood at 23.800-000/.- is nearly double 
that of 1881- and five and a half times as inin'h as 
that of ISrH. The share in this total that i-* claimed 
by the British Em]>ire ( /.c. Hreat Britain, India, and 
the Colonies) is Ijy far the largest, amounting to own* 
8,2*30,000/.; ahhoLigli thc-e fi gures represent a steadv 
recent decline, the proportion, Avliieh in 1890 was 
11 per cent, of the Avhole, having, mainlv owinn to 
the greatly increased export of silk and tea to the 
United States, fallen to 33 per cent, in 18921 In 
shipping, however, Great Britain easily retains her 
jjredominance ; the total tonnage of British vessels 
trading with Japan exceeding that of all other 
countries, including Japan itself, put together. Of 
the total iiierchaiidise imported into and exported 
from Japan in 1892, 58 per cent. Avas carried in 

' On the other hand, in the Trade Ueport for ISDo, ^vhich came to 
hand only atter thebe ^vere in print, out of a total increase of 

Japanese trale of i?15.o50,000 in the year (ihe increase bein-' 
entirely in imports, chietly raw cotton and machinery}. Great Britain 
improved her position by ,^ 8 , 000 . 000 . of which >’ 7 , 000,000 were 
imports. 
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Britlsli botrorn;;. The German proportion in the 
same }‘ear was 10 per cent. ; while the tie'ure that is 
held to jmtity the lofty commercial asjiirations of 
l-Tance in the Far East wa^ onlc lo per cent. 

A more remarkable development of Japanese 
commerce is the advance of her own nuuiufacturinn' 
rLuuiCu- industries. Jairan is rapidly becoming her 

tmiu- * 1 1 " • ^11 

-justries owii purvcAXir, jjartiOLiiarly oi cotton ciotli- 
ing. The siniLiltaneous process is oliserveJ in her 
Custom Eetiirns of a great increase in the import of 
raw material, and a corresponding decrea:^e in that 
of manufactured goods. In 1^02 ^lie imported 
eleven times the tjiuantity of raw cotton imported iii 
1SS7 ; while since 18SS her import of manufactured 
cottoim has dec^ea'^ed 4T per cent. In the last live 
years her export of goods manufactured in her own 
looms has been quadrupled. That this process has 
been very much accelerated by the recent changes in 
Indian currency there can no doidu. Just a^ 
India has hitherto profited in her competition with 
Lancashire, so will Japan now profic in her conn 
petition with Lombay. She is rapidly extending her 
plant, and before the year is out, will have doubled 
her number of spindles. Especially will she profit 
in her export of manufactured cottons to China. 
Both are silver-standard countries, and in both wages 
are paid in silver ; and Avheii her superior proximity, 
her low rate of wages, and the cheapness of coal, are 
taken into account,^ IManchester and Bombay alike 

^ The wages of a cotton ojierative in Japan are from ^ 

{i,e. 3i/. to 0^/.) a day. Japanese coal is delivered at 
(he, 65. 3cZ.) a ton. 
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should find in her a most fi irmidahlt- coiniH-titor. 
There is even a talk in Japan of still further siiinu- 
lating this natural movement hy alHilidting both the 
import duty on raw cotton, and the export duty on 
the manufactured article. European merchants are 
for the moment somewhat nonplussed hy this 
Japanese development. But it may be pointed out 
to them that any falling off in foreign import' which 
may result from native competition should be 
more than compensated by the increased purcha'^ing 
power of Japan in respect of foreign articles, such 
as machinery, which she cannot provide herself. 
Among the other resources which Japan is turning 
to good account in her industrial exj^ansion is her 
coal. Japanese coal is now exported everywhere 
throughout the Ear East ; it is burned on the majority 
of steamers between Yokohama and Singapore, and 
it may be said to have driven the Australian product 
from the Eastern market. 

Among the questions which are much discu.ssed, 
alike by foreigners and residents, and about which 
Attitude of contrary opinions are expressed, not 

tovva^r merely at different times, but by different 
foieigueib gjtnre time, is the general 

attitude of the Japanese people, and jtai'ticularly of 
the rising generation, towards foreigners. It should 
not he inferred, hecanse Japan has recognised that 
Europe is ahead of herself in many branches of 
knowledge and resources of civilisation, and that she 
must go to Germany for her guns, to France for her 
law, to England for her railways — that she is, there- 
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an iudiscrimiiiate admirer of that 'svliich she 
imitates, or that the Western man is an idol in her 
social pantheon. On the contrary, the more she has 
as.siniilated European excellences the more critical 
she has become of European defects ; Avhilst the at 
times precipitate rapidity of her own advance has 
produced a reactionary wave, which occasionally 
assumes serious proportions. The existence of such 
a feeling is by no means surprising when we remem- 
ber the forces by which it is recruited. Among these 
may be counted the latent Conservatism in the 
national character, which, though but little expressed, 
still smoulders with an internal combustion that, 
like those sudden shocks of nature that wreck the 
Japanese landscape, now and then breaks forth in a 
passionate vendetta of outrage or assassination ; the 
inordinate vanity of the people, fostered at once by 
their illustrious antiquity and by the ease with which 
they seem to have planted themselves in the forefront 
of the files of time ; the indiscreet rapidity with 
which they have been asked to swallow, abnost in 
the same gulp, a foreign dress, a foreign language, 
and a forei‘'''n relioion ; and a consciousness of na- 

C 

tional strength that resents the suspicion of having- 
bartered its Itirtiiright to aliens. Political incidents 
— a proposal of Treaty Eevision on terms at all 
derogatory to the national dignity, the not too sensi- 
tive and sometimes brutal candour of the European 
Press, the resolutions passed at a meeting of foreign 
merchants — may excite this feeling to a white heat 
of fury. At other times it slumbers. 
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In IS 01 it seemed a rime to ]ia\'e ei^perienred 
a sharp inflammation, hut afteiavard-^ to have snh- 
sided. Towards the elose of iMJo it inahaavent a Ijri-k 
revival, in consequeiiee of the jnde'inent of the ilritidi 
Supreme Court at Shanghai, rever-irip' tlie decision 
of the inferior Court at Yoholnama in the case of the 
collision of the P. and 0. steamship -Pavemia' with the 
Japanese cruiser ^Chishima' in Japanese waters. This 
judgment, which was adverse to the Japanese claims, 
was criticised as though it were a deliberate exhi- 
bition of foreign malevolence, directed against the 
expanding ambitions of Young Japan. Foreigners, 
including some old and well-known residents, were 
openly insulted in the streets of the capital, while the 
native police made not the slightest, effort to interfere ; 
and a sharp reminder required to be addressed to the 
latter of their elementary duties. Another manifes- 
tation is the boycotting of foreign manufactures, even 
when the corresponding native articles are of greatlv 
inferior quality. In 1892 an attempt was actuallv 
made upon the life of a well-known native merchant, 
because he had advocated the use of foreign pipes 
for the Tokio water-works. These emotions find their 
chief exponents among the student class, manv of 
whom, under the tuition of American missionaries., 
have imbibed American notions of democracjq and 
whose smattering of universal knowledge seems likelv 
to create a considerable element of danger. Perhaps 
the most innocent form is the continuous dismissal 
of foreigners from posts in the public service, or iii 
the employ of business firms, their places beina* filled 
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hyJapaiu-H specially eclucatecL ihoiipii not uniformly 
firr^nl, for rhe purpose.^ Serious tliouL^li tlie^e in- 
(livkliial in< inuloiiljteclly are, tlie Ije-t autlio- 

rities Jo ia.)t seem to anticipate any very perilous 
Jevelopmeuts of tliis pliase of national resuscitation ; 
and it may probably be rep’arded as tlie best safety- 
valve for liumours that might otherwise require a 
mure tentpestuous outlet. 

X collateral illustration of the same tlioiigditless 
and soinetimes fooliJi patriotism is the passionate 

schnoihav excitement displayed by the Japanese a: any 
ixitrioiism however extravagant or ridiculous, 

of the national .spirit. In thi^ respect they may be 
termed the Frenchmen of the Far East. In the 
course of 1S93 there occurred three illustratioiis 
of this unseasonable ardour. A young lieutenant or- 
ganised a project for forming a fishing and maraud- 
ing colony on one of the Kurile Islands ; and when he 
started from Tokio with thirty volunteer companions 
in a number of open row-boats upon this scatter- 
Itrained quest, the populace crowded the wharves of 
the Sumida, aiid gave an ovation to the departing 
hero as though he were Kelson embarking at Forts- 
moLith to take command of the Mediterranean Fleet. 
Presently came the retribiitory sequel. The lieutenant 
encountered a storm. Two of his 1 )oats were swamped, 
and seventeen of the W(nild-be colonists were drowned. 
The second instance was that of a Japanese military 

^ In July, 180:->. the total nuiiiber of foreigners in the employ of rlio 
Japanese Ch)vernment. which a few years a^o stood ar several hundreds, 
was only 72, of whom So were British, 14 Grermans. 10 Americans, and 
5 French. 



attach'' at St. Petersburg, who rode overland from that 
place to Tladivostok. When he landed in Japan he 
was received with as much honour as though he were 
Moltke returning from the Franco-German campaign. 
One trembles to think what will be the fate reserved 
for a genuine Japanese hero, should such a one ever 
appear. The third example was even more puerile. 
In punsuit of a forward policy as regards Korea, the 
Government was persuaded in 1892 to send a new 
Minister to that Court. This individual, having 
insulted the King of Korea, and quarrelled with his 
Ministers, was very shortly recalled ; but, owing to 
his name being popularly associated with a policy of 
so-called courage and energy, in other words with 
the daring diplomacy of gunboats and bounce, he 
was entertained and toasted at a great banc|uet at 
Tokio upon his return. The military parade which 
Japan, taking advantage of the recent discnder in 
Korea, is making in that country as these pages go 
to jjress, and which threatens to involve her in serious 
dispute, if not in actual conflict, with China, is a 
later outcome of the same impetuous Chauvinism. 

It is probable that these pyrotechnics of a some- 
what schoolboy patriotism, which are not unnatural 
in the case, either of a country like Japan that is only 
tentatively winning its way to greatness, or of one 
like France that is smarting under the memory of a 
great national humiliation, will diminish in proportion 
as Japan secures the recognition at which she i.s 
aiming, and acquires the self-control that is born of 
conscious strength. At present the}- bring a .smile 
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tianity in 
Japan 


to tlie lip even of the most impassioned apologist for 
national delirium. 

A further question, much agitated by foreigners, 
and especially by English and Americans, is the 
Chances of hkeliliood of Christianity being adopted as 
the national religion of Japan. A combina- 
tion of circumstances — the disestablishment 
of Buddhism in the present reign, the reasonable 
character and general freedom from superstition of 
the people, the admitted indifference to older creeds 
of the upper classes, and the unhampered field opened 
to the labours of the foreign missionary socie- 
ties — has led many to suppose that here, at least, 
the Church of Christ is sure of a magnificent spoil, 
and that Japan is trembling on the brink of a 
mighty regeneration.’ If I do not share these anti- 
cipations it is not from any denial either of the 
strenuous exertions of the reapers, or of tlie intrinsic 
richness of the harvest. But, though the State in 
Japan has ■udthdrawn its sanction from Buddhism, the 
stream of the common people does not appear to 
have been one u'hit diverted from its crumbling, but 
still hallowed, shrines ; and in the clapping of hands 
and short prayer before the gilded altar, and the 
practical sermons of the bonzes, the lower classes 
still find what is to them an adequate salvation. 
At the old capital, Kioto, there has been building for 
many years, out of private subscriptions only, what 
will, when completed, be by far the largest Buddhist 

^ Such appears to he the view of the Church Missionary Socieiy, 
which has recently created two additional bishopries in Japan. 



temple in all Japan. Xor can a people be described 
as -witliout faith, who A'early send forth tens of 
thousands of pilgrims to eliml) the sacred summits 
of Fuji, 12,300 feet high, and of Xantaisan. 

On the other hand, with the upper and lettered 
clas.ses, the advance of knowledu’e has brought a 
widespread scepticism, and a reluctance to accept a 
dogma that eludes the test of material analysis. 
Xeither can I think that the missionary army, though 
it enters the field with banners waA'ing and soldiers 
chanting, utilises its strength to the best advantage 
by diA'iding its host into so many conflicting and 
sometimes hostile brigades. I find in the directory 
that at Tokio alone there are represented thirty-one 
different missionary churches, societies, sects, or 
denominations, with an aggregate of 300 male and 
female missionaries. When Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, Baptists, Evangelicals, Lutherans, Church of 
England, Methodists, Eeformed, Paissian Orthodox, 
(tuakers, Unitarians, and Universalists appear simul- 
taneously upon the scene, each claiming to hold the 
keys of Heaven in their hand, it cannot be thought 
surprising' if the Japanese, who hatm hardly made up 
their minds that they want a Heaven at all, are 
soineAvhat beAvildered by the multiplicity of A'oliin- 
teer door-keepers. Were the ethical teachings of the 
Bible to be offered to them in a systematised body of 
precept and of prayer they might turn a willing ear. 
Xay, I doubt not that a committee of Japanese 
experts Avould undertake to-morrow the codification 
of the moral, just as they have already done that of 
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the eivil and criminal law : and that they would turn 
out for the edification of their fellow-rountrvmen an 
admirable synthesis of the ethics of all time. Who 
shall say whether the new Japan may not yet under- 
take this momentous task? In the meantime the 
omens appear to be apuinst the oTiicial or popular 
selection of any professed branch of Cliri^tian theo- 
loyy. 



CHAPTER III 


JAFAX AXD THE POWEKS 

And statesmen at her council met 
AVho knew the seasons when to take 
Occasion by the hand and inaAe 
The bounds of freedom wider yet. 

Tennyson. 


Ever since the Eestoration, and Tvitli a progress 
that has advanced by leaps and bounds during re- 
Treatv vcai's, as the nation has increased in 

Eevnioii , stature and accpiired no modest or shrinking 
estimate of its own importance, the biggest political 
question in Japan has been Treaty Eevision. For 
a lonn while dwarfed by the more serious imminence 
of domestic problems, and retarded by the imma- 
turity and inexperience of the new regime, sinking 
at times into a complete backgTound, but at others 
sweeping all before it on a tide of popular emotion, 
it has exercised much the same disturbing and 
seismic influence upon Japanese politics as has the 
Home Eule c[uestioii in Great Britain. It has made 
and it has upset Ministries, and may very likely do 
so again. At this moment it confronts the strongest 
Government that Japan can produce with a problem 
which even its strength, it may he feared, will prove 
unequal to solve. 
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The Treaties which regulate the coniinercial rela- 
tions of Japan with foreign countries, and which 
Hi-taiv provide for the residence in the Treaty 

uf thf ' . . ' 

Tiv.a.es Ports, and for the separate jurisdiction there 
of foreign subjects, have been concluded at va- 
rious periods with no fewer than eighteen signatory 
Powers,^ since the first American Treaty was 
signed by Commodore Perry in 1S54. Poughly 
speaking, the contract between the two parties was 
in each case as follows. Japan consented to open 
a limited number of ports to foreign trade and resi- 
dence.' There only were the subjects of the con- 
tracting Powers permitted to live, to trade, to buy or 
sell property, or to engage in industrial enterprise. 
Outside the narrow limits of the settlements all these 
privileges were forbidden ; nor was travel or move- 
ment permitted without a passport. On the other 
hand, inside the pale the su1)jects of fsreign Powers 
were exempted from Japanese jurisdiction, except, 
of course, when sueiiig Japanese subjects, and were 
amenable only to their own Consular Courts — a 
prerogative commonly described as the Extra-terri- 
torial system ; while the Customs tarifi’ on foreign 
trade was fixed at a nominal 5 per cent. aJ cnlurrni 

* These are Great Britain, France, Geriuany, Austria, Ihissia, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Spain, Bortuijal. Switzerland. Sweden. Den- 
mark, America, Peru, Mexico, Hawaii, and China, 

~ The Open Ports are Yedo iTokio), Kanagawa (Yokohama), Hiogo 
(Kobe), Osaka, Hakodate, Xaga'^aki. and Kiigata. The thllowine: p..rts 
were subsequently opened in 181)0 to Japanese exporters of grain, rice, 
coal. &c. : — Shimoiioseki, Moji, Hakata, Karatsii, Kuchiiiot^u. Mi>umi, 
Idzugahara, Shishiini, Sasuna, and Otaru. The numbers of re-'ideiit 
foreigners in the Treaty Ports, on January 1. 1894, were as follows : — 
British 1,458, Americans 700, Germans 410, PYencli 349. 
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ou tliu inaj'^riiy uf rui'rigii ^\ilh 

a duty of *J pta' ceut. <jn rx]n>v['^. Such tlu' 
system under 'which Japauc-'^^ :!'->( nuat ion with llu* 
outer wajild has hccii c(>:i(lacUML at Ica^t iijxai 
Japanese .-<->iL hu* nearly fniay \'ears : iVuia whi'-h 
she lias made many ahoriive elibrt^ to e::;ca})e : and 
under wdiicdi she prochiinn. with yearly increasing 
insistence, that it i^ inronipatihle with her national 
dignity to continue. 

ComcioU'^ that the terms oi uriganal agreement 
could not he pernianently stereotyped, a clau-^e in 
poap.-ne- the English Tiy-aty. concluded ]j\ Loid Elgi]- 

ft , "Ill'’ •• 

nevi:=iwn in IS'Oo. provuaat lor luture l■eyL'^Ion. upon 
tlie notice of eitlier ut tlie liieli coiitraetiii^i I’o'svers. 
iu 1872.' But Avlieii 1872 arrived neither party rva.•^ 
ill a position to move : and on the various occasiom 
since, ivlien revision has been seriously attempted, 
the endeavour has resulted in failure Giving to tiie 
dillicultv of reconciling the conflicting claims of the 
foreign Powers, who have been avei'se to stejiping 
down from their pinnacle of vantage without eitlier 
a definite <pud jij'n lyca, or at least a guarantee that 
they will not suffer b}' the surrender ; and of Japan, 
who, with a natural consciousness of her steadily 
improving position and of the obligations of what 
she terms her ‘ sovereign rights,’ whittles away one 
by one the counter-concessions which she Avas at 
first prepared to make, and now eA'en talks about 

1 Art. XXII.— ‘ It is asreed that either of the high contracting 
parties, on givin.t? one Year's notice to the other, may demand a re- 
vi^ion on or alter July 1. 1872, ^vith a view to the inbertiou of such 
amendments as experience shall prove to be desirable.’ 
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exactiiiLi; coLL(liti(.)iis lierself. Ilenco the deatlloek in 
wliicli, sooner ur later, iiegotiatium have always 
become iin'uh'ed. For my own part I do not share 
the feeliiips of either of those schools between wdioin 
public opinion, as represented in books and newos- 
papers about Japan, seems to be divided — namely, 
those, on the one hand, the sentimental side of whose 
nature, inflamed, if they are Japanese, by patriotism, 
if tliev are foreigners, by contact with an engaging 
j^eople and a pretiA' country, revolts against Avhat 
tliev des(*ribe as a great national Avrong, Avhereb}' 
Japan lias been cheated out of her birthright, and is 
being kept in perpetual exile in the touts of Edom : 
or, on the other hand, those Avho argue tov the 
strict letter of the treaties ad atcrnam^ and decline 
to make the smallest concession to the Auist change 
that forty years liaA^e effected in the status of modern 
Japan. The former attitude is adopted — naturally 
enough — In' Ja2:)aiiese Avriters : foolishly, as it seems 
to me, by the majority of English and American 
tourists ill Japan, who, Avithont an inkling of Avhat is 
going on behind the scenes, or of the labours of those 
Avliom they condemn, pronounce ex cathedra upon 
a situation of Avliich they really know as little as, 
for example, they may do of the difference betAveeii 
old and modern lacquer. The second or ultra-Coii- 
servative attitude is taken up by many of the mer- 
chant class in the Treaty Ports, who, for perfectly 
honourable but selfish reasons, Avould like to main- 
tain the status quo as long as they can. As a matter 
of fact, there is cpite sufficient justice on both sides 
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of the controversy to ndniir of temperate disciis^iou 
;md of amieable agreement : and the energies of the 
true friends of Ja})an should he directed to inini- 
niising the points of friction and Ijroadening the 
basis of possible compromise, instead of sharpening 
their blades for a further barren encounter. 

With approximate fairness the two cases may be 
thus stated. Japan demands Judicial autonomy and 
Ti.fCA..e demands Tariff autonomy, from both of 

oi-T.xpan as already explained, she is excluded 

by the Treaties. She demands the former, l»ecause it 
is derogatory to the dignity of a civilised Tower to 
have alien courts of justice sitting within her terri- 
tories, and because she claims to have acrpiired a 
jurisprudence based upon the best European models. 
She demands the latter, because she is precluded at 
present from utilising her imports aitcl exports, except 
upon certain narrowly prescribed lines, as an expand- 
ing source of Imperial revenue. Epon her imports 
she onlv makes an average of about per cent, in 
customs, and is compelled in consec[uence to fix her 
export duties at a higher figure than she would wish. 
She desires to raise the former with a view to reducing 
the latter, and the Land-tax in addition. Extra-terri- 
toriality being aboli.shed, the foreign settlements and 
municipalities would lose their present character and 
would, so to speak, ‘ fall in ’ to the Japanese Govern- 
ment, which would probably issue new leases for the 
laud held by foreigners therein, similar to the leases 
held by Japanese. If she can get these main conces- 
sions t^she would, of course, like a few more thrown 
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ill'. Japan lia^ liitla.-rto Iil-imi pri-nai'L-il Ic upin tlir 
t-ntii'e ciaiatry to fureiu'uers t( i-im iiti av. take^ 

la-r stand. r]i<-refore, iyuorin" tlie presc-nr Tieaties. 
upon tile .^ulid facts of lier attained po■^ition and pia-- 
dpe. and upon an appeal to tlie eiilinliteiic-d sym- 
pathies of foreign nations. 

The luereliants, on the other hand, for 'whom the 
Powers, through their ministers, are the ollicial 
The case spokesmeii, are not particailarlv keen aliout 

Gi tile ^ ^ \ . 

r<.we.i=, the opening up oi the country, in which they 
do not see the pro>pect of great mercantile advan- 
tage to themselves ; they are averse to the cuiidiriou- 
under which they hold land in the settlements t as the 
result of a covenant with the Japanese Govtuimieut \ 
being altered or assimilated to native custom without 
their consent ; and they are genuinely alarmed at the 
proposed abolition of Consular jurisdiction and the 
settlement of all cases, in which they may be concerned 
as litigants, in Japanese courts and before Japanese 
judges. They point to the admitted facts that the 
reorganised courts have not been long established, 
and that the Bench, though occupied by Japanese 
who have been partially educated in Western Pniver- 
''ities, lacks alike the tradition and the distinction of 
Pnropeau judiciaries. They contend that miscarriage 
of justice would residt. in the main from the igno- 
rance, some limes, perhaps, from the prejudice, of 
native judges. They fear the risk and complexity of 
processes before a strange court in a strange language: 
and they resent the i)Ossible subjection of their lives 
and homes to the domiciliary visits of native jrolice- 


F 



men. 


[Moreover, they have a vtay va^l-ioiinded dis- 
trust, not merely of the admi]ii^^tratiun of Japaiie>e 
lavn but of the law itself, partieularly in such points 
as the law of evidence and the law of contract, which 
are interpreted in Japan in a manner little in har- 
mony with European ideas. Finally they can point in 
support of their alarms to the constant diplomatic 
troubles arising out of ' miscarriage of justice ’ in the 
small independent States of the XewAVorld. Some of 
their papers publish very wild and silly articles about 
the inherent incapacity of the Japanese for the exer- 
cise of judicial authority of any kind ; although I 
suspject that many of the British merchants who mav 
1)0 involved as litigants in the courts of the pettv 
South American Eepublic;^ would not so very greatly 
object to a change of venue to the courts of modern 
Japan. But though these more extravagant diatribes 
may be disregarded, there is undoubtedly a solid 
substratum of truth in the apprehensions of the 
foreign trading community, and any attempt to pre- 
cipitate too hasty a solution might involve the 
Japanese Government itself in difficulties which it 
had not contemplated. 

In what (piarter, then, does the solution lie ? 
The answer will be finnid in a brief examination of 
Pievion^ various proposals for Treaty Bevision that 
so far been made by Japanese states- 
luoiiYH. meai to the loreign iepiesentati\ es, or vii's 

' versih Their hisror}* has l-)een one of un- 
broken disappointment and failure ; but it has also 
been marked by certain signs of progressive develop- 
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meiit wliirli may lend jiiiidain'e to statesmen at tlie 
present staye. Three times in the last twelve years 
have Japanese Foreign Ministers made overtures to 
the Treaty Powers. The first of these was Count 
Inoiiye. the present Minister fur H(')me Affiiirs. Avho, 
in 1882, originally suggested the ultimate abolition of 
Consular jurisdiction and the ad interrm discussion of 
terms, A preliminary conference Avas summoned in 
1882, and memoranda, prepared by the British and the 
Japanese GoA^ernments, were successAely submitted. 
The negotiations continued till, in 1886, the actual 
conference of all the Treaty PoAvers met in Tokio, 
AA’hen a definite scheme, initiated by the British and 
German CloA^ernments Avas propounded, and passed 
through many of the preliminary stages both of 
examination and acceptance. There Avere to be a 
large number of foreign judges on the Japanese 
bench, the conditions of Avhose appointment and re- 
moAml CA^oked much hostile criticism in the natiA-'e 
Press. The promised codes and future amendments 
therein were to be submitted to the Foreign Powers — 
an additional source of national irritation. It Avasnot 
surprising that upon these points the negotiations at 
length broke doAvn in 1887, although it is to l)e 
regretted that the opportunity AAms lost of effecting 
a settlement on conditions eA'en a contracted edition 
of Avhich Avould have been far more favourable to 
the scruples of foreigners than auy future treaty is 
noAV likely to be. 

Fndeterred by the failure of his predecessor, 
Count Okuma resumed iicu'otiations in 1888 : but, 



having learned by experience tlie mistake of dealing 
vitli a Eouiid Table at -whii;]! the representatives 
Count of eighteen nations, with couflicting interests. 
i.<»s-ba' were seated in conclave, he approached 
the Powers individually, offering, in place of an 
elaborate scheme of courts with foreign judges, the 
presence of a majority of foreign assessors in the 
Supreme Court in cases where foreigners were con- 
cerned. A space of three years was to elapse be- 
tween the promulgation of the promised codes and 
the final abolition of Consular jurisdiction. Upon 
these lines the United States, Germany, and Eussia 
had already signed treaties ; and Great Britain, the 
vast preponderance of whose commercial interests 
ill Japan renders her in every case the arbiter of the 
situation, was within measurable distance of the 
same end, the nature and extent of the securities to 
be given for the administration of justice to foreigners 
being one of the few points still undetermined, when, 
public opinion having been already gravely excited 
in Japan at the proposed appointment of alien judsres, 
and being further inflamed by tlie promulgation of 
the new Parliamentary Constitution and the impend- 
ing elections for the first Diet, an attempt was made 
with a dynamite bomb upon the life of Count Gkuma 
in October 1880. The statesman escaped, though 
seriously mutilated. The would-lie assassin killed 
himself. But his ulterior object had alreadv been 
gained, for, at the very Cabinet Council in leavino- 
which the bomb was thrown at Count Okiima, a 
decision had been arrived at, on the advice of Count 
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Yaiua^ata. ■\vlio liad just returned from a special 
mission tu Europe, to suspend ueQ'Otiations. Once 
more, accordingly, tvas Treaty rLevisioii dropped 
like a liot coal from the haffled fingers of the pleni- 
potentiaries at Tokio. Xor could this renewed failure 
be fairly set down to cowardice, seeing that public 
sentiment, though not behind the assassin. Avas in 
open sympathy At'ith the motives that had actuated 
liini to a deed which tvas the more signilicaiit that 
it by no means stands alone in the annals of modern 
Japan. 

Since that date the opening of the Japanese Diet, 
and the rapid grotvth both of national self-respect and 
vi.LO>uit ill-marshalled but potverful public opinion 
Aoki, ibDo p pi’oduced, have not ccanbined 

to render a settlement more easy, while they have 
provided Japanese statesmen with an armoury of 
defensive pleas tvliich a purely irresponsible Govern- 
ment could not previously employ. Nevertheless, 
TTscount Aoki, Foreign Minister in the succeeding 
Government, gallantly re-entered the lists in IS 90; 
and it is understood that his overtures, Avhich were 
naturally directed in the first place to the removal of 
the lingering A'estiges of British opposition, tvere met 
in the most favourable spirit by the administration 
of Lord Salisbury : and that it has since only rested 
with the Japanese Government itself, by the fulfil- 
ment of conditions tvliich it has more than once 
admitted to be reasonable, to enter upon the fruition 
of the long struggle for complete national autonomy 
whose successive stages I have described. 
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What mast be the leading' features of any such 
solution Avill be manifest from what has alreatly been 
said. In the first place, the full text of the 
sc.tieiiieut f'ivil Commercial Codes under 

which it is proposed that foreigners shall in future 
reside and conduct their business, mu>t be promul- 
gated, tranfiated, and put into satisfactory opera- 
tion. Xo nation can with justice call upon the 
subjects of another, even within its own territories, 
to exchange a position of judicial security, esta- 
blished by treaty and ratified by long and successful 
experience, for the dubious protection of an inchoate, 
an imperfect, or an ill-comprehended body of law. 
Kiecondly, a period must elapse in which the new 
codes thus promulgated shall be tested by practical 
operation, the judges becoming accustomed to the 
exposition of rules wdiich involve in mairs' cases a 
complete revolution in Japanese customary law, and 
the new law itself accpiiring public respect bv pure 
and consistent interpretation. Xot until after such 
a probationary period can foreigners reasonalrh' be 
expected to yield to the Japanese demand for com- 
plete judicial autonomy.^ Thirdly, these conditions 

^ The problem that lias already arisen in Japan was anticipated 
by Sir Harry Parkes in his Treaty \sitli Korea, where it is hardly 
likely ever to arir^e ; for a x)rotocol to the Treaty (which was siumed 
Xoveinber 20, IbbBj contains these words: — ‘It is heieby declared 
that the right of extra-territuriiil jurisdiction over British subjects in 
Korea, granted by this treaty, shall be reliinpiished \\hen, in the 
judgment of the British Government, the laws and legal procedure of 
Korea shall have been so far moditied and reformed as to remove 
the ol)jecti()ns which now exi^t to British subjects being placed under 
Korean jurisdiction, and Korean judges shall have attained similar 
legal (|uaiitications and a similar independent position to those of 
British judges.’ 
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Iiavliig bet'U realised, the final ahandonment of extrn- 
lerriturial jiirisdictiuu may fitly he made to syn- 
(dinmise with the entire opening' up of the country. 
< Uher points may well become the 'subject of dipL.»- 
matic prurrparlrrs and of intermediate agreement. 
Such, for instance, are an ad uiterua extension of the 
present pas-port system in return for a revision rd* 
the tariff: and the novel but intelligible Japanese 
demand, of which I shall presently speak, that 
foreigners shall not be allowed to own real property 
or to l)uy shares in Japanese bank-, railways, or 
shipping companies-. 

There are a multitude of obstacles, however, that 
recj^uire to be overcome before anv such -ettlement 
PoMtioii can be arrived at. The first of these is the 
Parliamentary position ot the Codes them- 
selves. Though the process of Japanese judicial 
reform has been conducted with commendable rapid- 
ity, the goal of even approximate finality is yet far 
distant. It was in 1S72 that the modern judicial 
system wms first organised and courts and judge- 
established : both being subjected to a thorough re- 
organisation in IS JO. In the interval the Codes 
have one bv one been evolved. The Criminal Codt^ 
was promulgated in IS SO, and has now for some time 
been in operation. The Codes of Criminal and Civi 
Procedure were ju’omulgated at the same time, and 
came into operation in ISJO. As regards the Civil 
and Commercial Codes, however, the situation is less 
advanced. When I was in Japan in 1S92 the Com- 
mercial Code had already been promulgated, but 
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iiiit yc-t translated; and the dare of its operatioii, 
originally fixed for January 1, stood postpoin-d 

till January 1, 1S93. Those portion-; of the incom- 
plete Civil Code that had heeii piiblishod stood simi- 
larly postponed. In the Session of the Diet of 1S'J2. 
liO’tvever, the drift of puj^ular opinion was clearly 
indicated, by the passing with much enthusiasm by 
both Houses of a bill, introduced by a private mem- 
ber. for further postponinp- the operation of Iroth 
codes till December 1896, in order to submit them 
in .Japanese interests to a thoroush overhauling. Jr 
was with little efiect that Yiscount Enomoto, theii 
Minister for Eoreigu Affairs, pointed out the intimate 
connection between the Codes and the subject of 
Treaty Devision, and urged the Chamber not once 
more to slam the door in the face of those who had 
at length shown such a temperate willingness to 
open it. Conservative alarm at the innovations in- 
troduced by the new Codes, particularh- in the law 
of inheritance and in other matters affecting familv 
life, and at the subversion of the immemorial religious 
traditions of the country, joined hands with the 
Kadical aspirations of Young Jajian to settle the 
cpiestion of Treaties, not as the Powers like, but u])i)n 
her own ternts and on a footing of absolute ef|ualitv ; 
and the bill was carried by majorities of more tliau 
two to one in both Chambers. 

This bill had not received eitlier the assent or 
veto of the Emperor when Count Ito’s Cabinet was 
formed, and much speculation was indulged in as to 
the ad\-ice which he would give to the Sovereifni. 
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A:< it turned out. the postponement tvas accepted by 
the ( luvernment on the ground that the Codes stood 
greatly in need of ainendiueiit. hut t\'ith a 
proviso that such parts of tiiem as tvere 
amended to the satisfaction of a Special Commission 
appciinted for the purpose and of the Diet, might 
come into operation at any time. Suhseipiently, 
early in 1803, a large portion of the Commercial 
Code, dealing tvith the law of partnership and com- 
panies, of hills of exchange, promisscuy notes, and 
che([iie5, and with the law of hanking, was passed, 
and came into force in July 1S93. It will l>e seen, 
therefore, that the Codes are only slowly, and hy 
piecemeal, coming into operation, and that the test of 
the practical working of the entire revised law is one 
whose possible application still lies in the future. 

In the same Session (February 1S93) the attitude 
of the Lower House on the whole (.piestion of Treaty 
AdJiess Levision was shown hy an address to the 
Tiuliueiii Throne, which, after being debated in secret 
session, was voted by 13-3 to 121. It con- 
tained these Avords, Avhich are signillcant as shoAving 
not the Avisdom, l)ut the temper, of the Assembly : — - 


• The unfair Treaties remain unrevisecl. The conseijuence 
is that our jurisdiction does not extend to foreigners living" 
within our l)orders, nor do we possess tarifi autonomy. Xo 
trespasses on our national rights can be greater than these ; 
and whenever our thoughts dwell upon the subject we are 
constrained to hitter regrets. The exercise ot the e.xtra- 
territorial system enables foreigners to obey only their own 
laws and to be subjected to their own judiciary within the 
territories of this Empire. 3. et we, in their countries, are 
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compelled to obey tlmir laws and submit to tlieir jurisdiction. 
Further, the restrictions imposed izi respect ut* customs tarili 
disable us from exercising our natural riglit to tax imported 
goods, whereas foreign countries impose heavy dutie:? on 
goods exported by us. Thus our judicial and iiscal riglits 
being alike impaired, foreigners are enabled to behave in an 
arbitrarv manner. The re^^ult must be that our commerce 
and industries will daily deteriorate, that tlie national wealth 
will decrease, and that in the end there will he no means ot 
recuperating our resources.^ The fault of concluding such 
treaties must be attributed to the fact that the people of 
your Maje.'^ty'a realm, both high and low, were backing in 
tranquillity and peace,- and. as the country had been isolated 
for a long time, the Ministers of State were entirely ignorant 
of foreign conditions. . . . The right of concluding treaties 
belongs to the prerog’atives of your Majesty ; and we. your 
Majesty’s servants, are not permitted to interfere with it. 
But since your Majesty has made oath to the gods in heaven 
above and in the earth beneath, to manage all the affairs of 
the nation and to administer the Empire in accordance with 
popular opinion, we, your Majesty’s servants, representing 
the Lower House of the Diet and the opinion of the people 
of the realm, may be permitted humbly to express our 
opinions. They are : — Firstly, that the extra-territorial 
system be abolished ; secondly, that the Empire s tariff 
autonomy be recovered; thirdly, that the privilege of taking 
part in the coasting trade be reserved ; and, fourthly, that 
all fotvign interference in our domestic administration be 
removed.' 

Sucli then is the attitude of the Popular Chamber. 
But a far more serious obstacle to successful negotia- 
tion consists in the ill-digested but formidable bodv of 
j)ublic opinion that has since then been called into 

^ Of cour'^e thi^ is quite fanta^^tic. the Treaties ha%'in" so far had 
a proei'^ely opposite etiect, in huildin;^^ up the commercial prosperity 
and wc-alth of modern Japan. 

* E(|iuilly absurd and untrue. 
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existence and organised tliroiigliout tlie conntry Ly 
the reactionary party, and which threatens hy the 
irrational extravagance of its demands to 
the prospects of Treaty Eevision alto- 
a--cation Although it must be obvious that 

Eevision can only result from mutual concessions, 
Japan recovering her judicial and tarilf autonomy at 
the price of freely opening the country to foreigners, 
an association named the Great Japan Enion was 
started in 1892, and, until its suppivssion at the end 
of 1S93, conducted a furious agitation against what 
is called llixed Eesidence in am^ form in the inte- 
rior. In other words, foreigners are to surrender eveiy- 
thing now guaranteed to them by the Treaties, but to 
get nothing whatever in return. In the settlements 
they are to be subject to Japanese laws and jurisdic- 
tion, while outside their borders they are not to be 
permitted to live or move or have their being. A 
milder party exists which proposes to sanction mixed 
residence in all other parts of the country except 
Yezo (tlt^ Aorthern Island ) and certain other specified 
islands ; but this comp]*omise, which is quite illogical 
and indefensible in itself, does not satisfy the patriots 
of the Great Japan Enion, who are bent upon 
making their country and cause ridiculous in tJie 
face of mankind. For, on the one lumd, their agita- 
tion, which is based upon an unreasoning dread of 
foreign competition, involves a confession of weak- 
ness in ludicrous contrast to the vanity by which its 
authors are inspired. Secondly, it sliows a com- 
plete ignoranc’b of and indifference towards all 
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that foreigners have done for Japan under the 
Treaties, in creating its trade, in teaching it the 
secx'ets of manufacture and industry, in converting 
swampy hamlets or fishing villages into magnificent 
and flourishing towns, in pouring daily Avages into 
Japanese pockets, and in leaving the lion's share of 
the profits of commerce in Japanese hands. Thirdly, 
it proposes to deprive foreigners of the very privileges 
which in the dominions of their respective goxevn- 
ments the Japanese already enjoy. Fourthly, it is 
inconsistent Avith the example set by Japan herself. 
Avhen, in order to acr|uire a coiiAmnient precedent for 
Treaty relationship Avith a foreign State Avithout 
extra-territorial jurisdiction, she concluded, in 1888- 
9, a treaty Avith IMexico (although there are no 
j\[exieau subjects in Japan), conceding the prmlege 
of Mixed Eesidence without any restrictions,^ and 
containing also a most faA^oured nation clause, ex- 
tending the same priAuleges to any nation Avilling to 
accept the same conditions. Finally, this policy is 
one of midsummer madness, since its only effect can 
be to stiffen the backs of the Treaty Powers (whose 
subjects it is proposed to subject to this puerile in- 
ec[uality), and so to postpone PieAusion to the Greek 
Kalends. A certain section of the extreme partA’ is, 
however, so Avell aAvare of this that they Avould pro- 


^ Article lA^. of the Treaty "ranted to the Alexicans ‘ the privilege 
of comin", remaining, and residing in all parts of Japanese territories 
and possessions, of there hirin" and occupying houses and ware- 
houses, of there trading by wholesale and retail in all kinds of products, 
manufactures, and merchandise of lawful commerce, and. finally, of 
there engaging and piir:>mng all other lawful occupations^ 
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pose to seize tlie opportunity thus deliherately manu- 
factured, in order to repudiate tlm Treaties altogether, 
ignoring the ignominy that would attach to their 
country if she started upon her independent career 
with the brand of repudiation upon her brow, as 
well as the humiliating results of a probable naval 
demonstration of the Foreign Powers who had been 
so rashly insulted. 

It should be added that the Tlixed Eesidence 
c[uestion is somewhat complicated by the inclusion 
Tiie amons' the Treaty Powmrs of Japan's most 

Chinese 

Question formidable industrial rival, Cliina. Were 
the privileges of free residence and trade in the 
interior extended without reserve to the frugal and 
laborious subjects of the Celestial Empire, there 
might 1)6 some ground for alarm on the part of 
Japan at the competition of so powerful an an- 
tagonist/ Such considerations, however, apply to 
the subjects of no other Power ; and can probably 
Ije met by the policy of approaching the ditferent 
Powers separately, and negotiating with them upon 
independent though parallel bases. 

A further agitation has sprung up against the 
ownership by foreigners, as a condition or conse- 
Agitation queiice of Treaty Pievision, of real or personal 
wl\gn property outside the pale ot the settlements, 
orpiopem- Tlie forms of investment commoidy specified 
under this would-be prohibition are lauds, mines, 

^ There are at present in the Treaty Ports of Japan, where alone 
they are permitted to reside, 4 ,.j 00 male and 1,050 female Chinese, or 
three-lifths of the entire foreign population. 
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railways, canals, waterworks, dor-ks. and ^llares. 
This particular outcome of native busceptilalirics i^ 
due to a not unfounded alarm that the superior 
wealth of foreigners might enable them, unless care- 
fully guarded by law, to acrpiire a commanding' hold 
upon the national resources, and that Japan might 
some day find herself in the disastrous ]jositiou of an 
Asiatic Peru. It is also possible that in the first 
instance there might be some danger in the specu- 
lative rush of foreign capital fur a ne'w form of 
investment : although, in the long run. natives would 
enjoy an advantage with which no foreigner could 
compete. Means ought to be found, In^wever, 
without great difficulty of reconciling these appre- 
hensions with the reasonable demands of foreign 
residents possessing a large stake in the fortunes cT 
the country, and capable of rendering it increased 
service in the future. 

The prohibition of the coasting trade to foreigners 
is another of the conditions that have been suggested 
othpr alarms of the new school that com- 

cieiuamU g^cli cqual proportions, timidity 

with bravado. In the event of their extreme 
demands not being conceded, and of the Govern- 
ment continuing to shrink, as it must do, from a 
polic}' of repudiation, they further propose a warfare 
of petty revenge upon the subjects of the I’ecalcitrant 
Powers, which is to take the form of a refusal of 
passports, minute restrictions upon the issue of game- 
licenses. limitations upon the facilities of railroad and 
steamboat traffic, upon the postal aud telegraphic 
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services, and upon the foreign Press, and a strict 
enfui-eement of the existing laws as regards tenure of 
property and industrial investment in the interior, 
wliiedi have occasionally Leen eluded by foreigners 
sheltering themselves under Japanese names. 

These are the main difficulties with which the 
path of Treaty Pievision is beset. Arranging them 
Pi'u,pects side by side and observino-. on the one hand, 

of settle- , 

ment tlic igiiorauce and vanity of the extreme 
Eeactionai'ies in Japan, the pretension.^ of the Diet, 
the openh- avowed desire of the Opposition to 
embarrass the Government, and the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the latter in placing any curb upon 
public opinion ; on the other hand, the genuine 
ahu ail of the foreign merchants, the mutual jealousies 
of the various Treaty Powers, and the unfortunate 
enmity which the postponement of revision is likely 
to create between natives and foreigners ; we must 
admit that here is a problem requiring on both sides 
the .exercise of great tact and statesmanship. On 
some points, such as the ownership of property and, 
perhaps, the coasting trade, concessions to Japanese 
sentiment are clearly possiUe. But on the liroad 
questions of the Codes and of Mixed Piesidence, no 
settlement that attempts an unnatural or patchwork 
compromise is feasible, or, even if feasible, is likely to 
be permanent ; Avhile to expect foreigners, with the 
best will in the world towards Japan, voluntarily to 
strip themselves of all the safeguards which Treaty 
enactments have given them, and to hand themselves 
over as a corpus vile for the experiments of Japanese 
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Ja(?ol)iii^ (■)!' neophytes in eiM^noiuy, i's to 

presuppose an innocence on their part to wliicli 
previous history v'ould afford no paralleh Foiau- 
nately neither the leading statesmen of Japan, nor 
the most responsible organs of the native Press, have 
hitherto shown any real sympathy with the Extremists. 
The matter now lies in the hands of the (Tovernment, 
since the friendly attitude of the Powers is well 
knowm, and since it can no longer be pretended that 
unreasonable scruples or prejudices on their part 
block the way. Already Count Ito is reported to 
have approached the several Governments witli 
separate and confidential communications, hopiiig, 
no doubt, to extract from the complacency or the 
needs of one a concession which shall act as a prece- 
dent for similar terms with the others. Xevertheless 
Great Britain remains, as she has all along been, the 
pivot of the situation — no slight proof of her com- 
manding influence on the destinies of distant Asia. If 
the negotiations be conducted between the two Govern- 
ments on the basis of a fair and proportionate ex- 
change, there should be no insurmountable barrier to 
an amicable solution. By no Power certainly would 
Japan be welcomed more cordially into the coinitv 
of nations, with whom already she shares so many 
common relationships, than by ourselves, who fill in 
the West the rule which she aspires to phiv in the 
Far East, and whose commerce and energv liave 
contributed so largely to her own expansion.^ 


1 On the very night (July 30, 1S04) that these 
hands, the British 0()\ eminent lias annoimced the 
Treaty, dealing with IteMbicm, with Japan, 
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L’ Orient ! L' Orient ! qu’v vojez-vous, poetes ’? 

Toumez vers I’Orient vos esprits et vos yenx ! 

Helas ! out repondu leurs voix long temps muettes, 

Xous voyons bien la-bas un jour inysterieux’ 

ViCTon Hugo, Chants de CrepiiscnU 
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LIFE AXD TRAVEL IS KOREA 

Where upon Apennine slopes svith the chestnut the oak-trees imminirle, 
^Miere amid odorous copse bridle-paths wander and wind. 

Where under inulbeiTv-branclies the diligent rivulet sparkles. 

Or amici cotton and maize peasants their water-works ply. 

A. H. Clouoh. Aniuurs dc I’cyagc, 

From tlie best known and most visited I pass to the 
least known and least visited of the countries of the 
Thefasci- Far East. Filename of Korea ^ is one that 

nation of . 

Korea lis Still Wrapped in so much m}'stery to tlie 
bulk of Enjiiishmen at home, and the phenomena 
that it presents are at once so interesting, and, for 
so weak and ill-developed a eountrv, so rtdatively 
important, that I can imauiiie few jhaces appealing 
more strongly to the travellers thirst for the novel. 
The spectacle of a country possessing an historical 
antiquity, contemporaneous, as alleged, with that of 
Thebes and Babylon,' but owning no ruins : boasting 

^ The name Korea, the veritable form of which i:- Kuri or Kor>u 
(Chinese Kaoli, Japanese Korai),was originally the name of tme of the 
three sovereignties into wliic-h, before it^ union, the peniii'-ula 
divided. The Portuguese transferred this name to the whole country , 
and called it Coria. Later, the French Jesuit-! called it. in TTencli. 
La Coree ; whence has arisen the ignorant and detectable liaftit oi 
siieaking of 'The Korea.’ The native and othcial name of tlu- country 
since 139*2 a.d. is Chosen (lit. Tsio-sien, Chinese Chao-sien'. t.c. * TTesli- 
iiess, or seceiuty, of the morning.’ 

' The Koieaus claim as their first king Ki Tsze, vln* emigrated 
from China, and founded a dynasty at r\ong-\ang in 1122 ij.< . 
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a separate, if not an iiidepeiuli-ht. national oxlstoiii-e 
for centuries, and yet devoid of all external SN inptonis 
of strength: retaining latent of all the kingdoms of 
the East the title to successful exclusion of the 
foreigner, and yet animated h}- no real hostility to 
aliens ; containing heautiful natural scenery still 
virgin to the traveller s foot : claiming to have given 
to Japan her letters, her science, her religion, and 
her art, and yet bereft of almost all vestiges of these 
herself ; inhabited by a people of physical vigour 
but moral inertness ; rvell endowed with resources, 
yet crippled for want of funds — such a spectacle is 
one to which I know no counterpart even in Asia, 
the continent of contrasts, and which from a distance 
had long and powerfully affected my imagination. 
A bridge between Japan and China, Korea is never- 
theless profoundly unlike either. It has lacked the 
virile training of the Feudal System in Japan, and 
the incentives to industry supplied by the crowded 
existence of China. Its indifference to reliuiou has 
left it without the splendid temples that adorn the 
former country, without the stubborn self-sufficiencv 
of character developed by Confucianism in the latter. 
Japan swept it clear of all that was beautiful or 
ancient in the famous invasion of Ilideyu.shi (or 
Fidejosi, commonly called Taikosama) three centuries 
ago — an affliction from which it has never recovered. 
Chinas policy has been to keep it in a state of 
tutelage ever since. I’laced in an unfortunate geo- 
graphical position midway betwt'cn the two nations, 
Korea ha^ been, like Issacliar, the strong' ass couchimr 
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between two burdens, ^^^uddeiily. at tlie end. of the 
nineteenth century, it wakes up from its long sleep 
to find the alarum of the nations sounding at its 
gates ; the plenipotentiaries of great Powers appear 
in its ports to solicit or to demand reciprocal treaties: 
it enters the comity of civilised peoples ; and, still 
half stupefied by its long repose, relaxes but sloAvly 
beneath the doubtful rays of "Western chfilisation. 

In the examination of this country and its people, 
the traveller or student has not the advantiige. open 
Literature to hiiu ill iiiost Other parts of the world, of 

tjf the ^ 

subject an adequate literature composed by compe- 
tent writers. Owing to the long and absolute seclu- 
sion of Korea, no foreigners beyond a few lieihjir 
Eoman Catholic missionaries, who, in the latter part 
at any rate of their sojourn, carried their lives in 
their hands, had penetrated into the interior of the 
peninsula or become domiciled there, anterior to the 
first opening of the country twenty years ago.^ A 

^ The siiigrle uutahle ext;e}diun vra-ii Hendrik Hamel, a Puteliiuam 
and supercargo of the drip • Spfrberd or * SparroW'ha\\k/ who was 
wrecked, with thirty-live of the crew (including a Scotchman, John 
Bosket), upon the island of Quelpait, wdnle making for the I>ntch 
factory at Nagasaki, in Ibdb. They wevo conveyed to Soul in 16-54. 
and were imprisoned in different parts of the country till 1660. wlaii 
a few of the sur\i\ors succeeded in making their escape hy sea to the 
island of Goto, and thence to -Tapan. Hamel wrote an account of 
their experienees, which was tir>t published in 1668, at liotterdam, 
and was then translated into rmich .md English, and included in 
Astley’s, BinkertonU, and Churchill’s Collections of Voyages. For a 
long time doubt was, cast upon its authenticity ; lait, though the 
author was a man of no gi’eat education, and might have told us 
much more, his narrative, such as it w, has been amply confirmed by 
later knowledge, and is highly interesting. It is curious that, when 
HanieTs party were wrecked, there was already in Sbail another 
Dutchman, Jan Janssoii Weltervree, who, wuth two of his fellow'- 
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French compilation by Fore Falh-t. in whose hands 
were placed the materials thus acajuired. appeared in 
1874, and has almost ever since prcA’ided the sitb- 
stance of European knowledge about Korea, of whose 
people, and institutions, and life, it presents a minute 
and absorbing picture ; ^ although, being based upon 
documents extending over the previous half-century, 
it relates to a time and describes customs which have 
now passed out of recollection or have ceased to 
prevail; whilst, being compiled by a writer who 
had not himself set foot in Korea, it lacks the advan- 
tage of first-hand editorial revisi(.m. 8ince 1S7G, 
the date of the first Treaty, the two mo.st useful works 
on the country have also been the productions of 
authors who had never set foot Avithin its borders. 

‘ The Hermit Nation,' by Mr. AY. E. Griffis, an Ame- 
rican, is a scholarly compilation of its past history, 
mainly from Japanese sources, and a careful, though 
frequently obsolete description of its hal}its and cus- 
toms. The other work, by a Scotch Presbyterian 
missionary, Eev. J. Pioss, Avho lived long at New- 
chwang- is also in the main historical. The narratives 
of the few foreign travellers who have explored the 


countiAToen, had been kept prisoners by the Koreans since 1627, 
when they had been sent ashore from the * Jacht Oiidekerke,’ to get 
water and provisions. Kot even these, however, were the first 
Eiu’opeans to set foot in Korea. This distinction belongs to a Portu- 
guese Jesuit, Gregorio de Cespedes, who was sent over by Hideyoshi, 
in lo94, as chaplain to his second expedition against Korea, which 
was commanded by a Japanese Christian, Dom Augustin Konishi 
Yukinaga, and contained many Christians in its ranks. The only 
relics of the Dutch captives that have, so far, been discovered were 
two Dutch vessels, unearthed at Soul in 1886, 

^ Hibtoire dc VEcjlhe de Coree, 2 vols. Paris: 1874. 
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country ^ince its openiiiy’ are as a rule scattered in 
the journals of Geographical Societies, in Govern- 
ment reports, or in publications neither easily 
accessible nor generally known. By far the mo-st 
meritorious of these, and, within a narrow space, the 
most vivid and accurate account of Korean life and 
character that I have seen, is a report written by IMr. 
C. W. Campbell, of the British Consular Service, and 
printed as a Parliamentary paper in 1891.^ The 
earlier work by one of his predecessors, Mr. "VY. Pi. 
Carles, contains much interesting information, but is 
on the whole disappointing.- Much more so is the 
rhapsodical production of an American writer, Mr. 
P. Lowell.® 

The foreign visitor to Korea will naturally first 
land upon its shores at one of the three Treaty Ports 
The Treaty Fusaii, Geusan, and Chemulpo. As I 
visited and stayed at each of these, I may ap- 
pend a paragraph upon their characteristics. Pusan 
is upon the south-east coast, opposite to and within 
sight of the Japanese islands of Tsushima (The Twins). 
Gensaii is upon the east coast, about half-way between 
Pusan and Vladivostok. Chemulpo is upon the 
west coast, and is the port of the capital. Soul. A 
greater variation can hardly be imagined than 
between the eastern and western shores of the 
peninsula. The former are mountainous, the spurs 
of the Korean Apennines reaching down in many 
places to the water’s edge, and are pierced by a few 

' China. Xo. 2. (1801.) 

' Life in Korea, London: 1888. 

^ Choson, The Land of the Morning Calm. London: 188G. 
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fine liarbours, in wliicli there i? Ijut a weak tide, and 
wliicli are open all the year round. ( »n the we«r 
coast which is laved hy the Yellow Sea of China, 
there are, on the contrary, only shallow and tortuous 
inlets, shielded hy an archipelayo of islands, and 
either filled or bared 1)y a tide that rises from 2-3 to 
40 feet, and is frequently frozen in winter. 



PORT AND JAPANESE yETTLE3IEXT OF FUbAX 


The harbours of Fusan and Genian are alike in 
being situated at the bottom of deep and sheltered 
Fu..in could provide anchorage for 

immense armadas, and which are visited bv a 
yearly increasing mercantile marine, flying the .Japan- 
ese, the Chinese, and the Russian flaus. Fusan, ^ as 

‘ Fusan is the .Tapanese, Pusan the Korean name. si-mUin- 
ui- Mth mountain, presumably noin the outline of the kholi upon 

tnt bliure. 
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the port nearest to Japan, has retaiiu-d for centuries 
a more than noiiiiiial connection tvith the neighljour- 
inu' Power, havino- been from earlv times a fief of 
tile daimio or lord of Tsushima^ until, in 1876, it 
became a trading port constituted by treaty betAveeu 
the two Powers. A flourishing Japanese community 
containing over 5.000 Japanese subjects (^exclusive 
of a floating population of 6,000 Japanese fishermen'l 
is the modern heir of the former military and trading 
colony, and is settled round the base of a knoll, 
crowned with a clump of cryptomerias — an obvious 
importation from over the sea — and with two dilapi- 
dated Japanese temples, just opposite to the large 
hilly island called Ijy the Europeans Peer Island, 
vdiirli shelters the southern side of the l^ay.^ A 
little to the north of this town is a new Chine-e 
settlement, the latter people having recently broken 
ground in Pusan, though haiidica^^ped as yet by the 


" It in the year 144o that, by an apnaoinent between the 

Pi. nee oi IVnUiiina and tiie Prefect of Tuiiynai tiiear Fu^ani, the tir^t 
'TanaiicPe ^ettleiiicnt \\as iniule at the latter I'ort. The triniite- 
eiiiba-'-^it s li.nn Kt)rea t'> .Japan always railed from Tioaii when 
startiii.i,' for the SliuituiiT court at Kamakura, and there aKo LiiuKd 
the two successive invadin.i,^ aiinies ul Hideyo'^lii. in loU2 and 1 -jOo. 
E\en after the evacuation of the country by the Japanese, it remained 
in their hands, a ,itarri^on of oOO men bciny permanently <]iiaitered 
there behind a stockade, the only Tapaiie'^e C(.)lon\ in the woild. until, 
after the Ue volution in ISOS, it pa->ed, with the other feudal proper- 
ties of Japan, into the hands of the ^likado. It-> formal oi)eninjj a^ 
a Treaty Port in lS7t> wais a recognition ol the rerumpti'Ui ui Koic-an 
ownership, although the .Japanese settlement, tor wJiich a nominal 
head-rent of t^oOis sitppiored to be paid. reniLihis practically a Japaiime 
possession, being adiuiiurtered by the -Japanese Consul, and a muni- 
cipal council. 

- The Koreans call this island Tetsuye, the Isle of Eiichaiitmg 
View. oriMaki. the Isle of Crreen Pastures i because it was krTro-rlaroi'. ui 
a horse-rearing place). 
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superior start and numbers of their rivals. Xorth- 
ward again is the original Japanese settlement, 
known as Kuk-wan : while a little beyond lies the 
Korean town surrounded by a stone wall and possess- 
ing the ruins of a castle, outside whose gates are a 
squalid native hamlet and bazaar. The background 
is formed by wild and desolate hiUs, with a thin fringe 



GATE OF NATIVE TOWN, FUSAN 


of firs bristling on the skyline, and bright red terraces 
of cultivated soil below. 

Gensan ^ is situated in the southern hollow of the 
remarkable inlet in the eastern coast, called, from 
the British navigator who first surveyed it in 1797, 

’ Genian is the Japanese, Yuensan the Chinese, and Wonsan the 
Korean version of the name ; the ditferenee arising from the diflerent 
prummciation by the three peoples of the same Chinese ideographs. 
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Broughton Bay/ A deeper, and even finer indentation 
of the same hay, sheltered by the XakimofF penin- 
sula, is the well-knotvn Port Lazareff, first 
surveyed and named by the Piussiaiis in 1854, 
and ever since regarded by that people, from their 
ice-bound quarters at Vladivostok,' tvith a more than 
envious eye. The entire bay is fourteen miles in 
length, from two to six in width, and has a depth of 
from six to twelve fathoms. Seawards its entrance 
is masked by an archipelago of islets. As we steam 
up the bay, the Japanese settlement founded in 
1879, and now containing over TOO colonists, may 
be seen clustered at the base of a hill upon the 
rio'ht. Some mile and a half to the south, and a little 
way inland, a cloud of smoke indicates tlie situation 
of the native town, which contains 13,000 inha- 
bitants. Wooded hills frame a picturesque back- 
ground, and vapour-caps hide the mountains inland. 
A less vigorous trade is here conducted by both 
Japanese and Chinese (the latter having only recently 
entered the field) Avith the northern provinces, the 
populous toAvns in which are more easily reached 
from the Avestern coast, and Avill ultimately be more 
naturally serA^ed from tlie riA^er-port of Pyong-yang 
(or Ping-yeng), as soon as the latter is opened to 
foreign commerce, or as the Korean coasting marine 
becomes equal to its supply. 

^ Tide Captain AA\ E. Broughton’s Voyage of Discovery to the 
jVort/i Pacific Ocean, London : 1S04. 

- During the last year. 1893, an attempt was made with a steam 
ice-crusher to keep the harbour of Vladivostok open the whole year 
round ; but is said to have resulted in failure. 
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Chemulpo^ lias few natural aptitudes as a port 
bevond its situation on tlie estuary ot the southern 
branch of the river Ilan, or llan-kiang, upon 
^ whicdi stands the ICoreau capital, and its 
consequent proximity to the main centre of popu- 
lation. The river journey is lift\'-four miles in length 
to IMapu, the landing-place for Soul, which lies three 
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miles farther on. The land-march to Si’hil is an un- 
inviting stretch of twenty-six miles. In ISSo, when 
Chemulpo was first opened to foreign trade, there 
was Old}' a fidiing hamlet with fifteen Korean huts 

^ Chemulpo isi^nifyintf • Yaiious-articlt^^-river-haiik ’) tlio name 
of the settlement fitnnerly known and of in the Treaties, from 

the name of the nearest ma<,d&trac\, live mile.t< auay. as Japanese 
Jinseii ur Xinsen, Chinese Jenchuan, Korean Inehiun or Inchon, 
bignifyhig ‘ Kenevoleut streaiii’^d 
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oil tlie site, wliere iioiv may be seen a prosperous 
town containing over S.OOO foreigners, of whom 
"2,500 are Japanese, 600 Chinamen, and over twenty 
Europeans, as well as a native population of about 
equal numbers. There are a European club, several 
billiard saloons and restaurants, and some excellent 
Chinese stores. The outer anchorage is some two 
miles from the shore, for the tide runs out here for 
miles (with a rise and fall of 25 to 30 feetl, leaving 
an exposed waste of mud-flats and a narrow channel, 
in which steamers of light draught rest upon the 
ooze. The busy streets and harbour are indications 
of a rapidly advancing trade, which promises further 
expansion in the near future. 

The first glimpse of the Eoreau coast, at or near 
any of these ports, which is mountainous, but little 
The wooded, and relativelv bare, nives no idea 

Korean . ^ . 

people of tlie timljerecl lieiglits and smiling valleys 
wliicli may be encountered in the interior ; but the 
first sight of its vdiite-robed peoj^le, whose figures, 
if stationary, might be mistaken at a distance for 
white mileposts or tombstones, if moving, for a 
colony of swans, acquaints us with a national type 
and dre<s that are quite unique. A dirty people 
who insist upon dressing in white is a first pecu- 
liarity ; a per)ple inhabiting a northern, and in winter 
a very rigorous latitude whc) yet insist upon wearing 
cotton (even though it be wadded in winter) all the 
year round, is a second : a people who always wear 
hats, and have a headpiece accommodated to every 
situation and almost every incident in life, is a third. 
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But all these combine to makt.' the tvearers pictu- 
resque ; while as to Korean statulards of comfort we 
have nothing to do but to wonder. As to their 
physicqie, the men are stalwart, well-built, and bear 
themselves with a manly air, though of docile and 
sometimes timid expression. The hair is worn long. 
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but is twisted into a topknot, protected bvthe crown 
of the aforementioned hat,^ The women, of whom 
those belonging to the upper classes are not visible, 

* This is the oil Cliiiisss fa,hioii tiil;r the iMing,, which was 
eopicl. with other Caiii-se habit-, i-i Ka'et. but which was abolisheU 
by tile Mauelrii m China.. 
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but the poorer among whom may be seen by 
hundreds engaged in manual labour in the houses, 
streets, and fields, cannot be described as beautiful. 
They have a peculiar arrangement of dress by which 
a short white bodice covers the shoulders, but leaves 
the breasts entirely exposed ; while voluminous petti- 
coats, very full at the hips, depend from a waist just 
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below the armpits, and all but conceal coarse white 
or brown pantaloons below. Their hair is black, and 
is wound in a big coil round the temples, supplying 
a welcome contrast to the greasy though fascinating 
coillure of the females of Japan. Indeed, if the 
men of the two nations are unlike — the tall, robust, 
good-looking, idle Korean, and the diminutive, ugly, 
nimble, indomitable Japanese — still more so are the 
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VTOineii — the hard-visaged, .strong-liinljed, master- 
ful housewife of Korea, and the shuffling, knock- 
kneed, laughing, bewitching Japanese damsel. The 
Korean boy, indeed, might more easily be taken to 
represent the gentler sex, since, until he is engaged 
to be married, he wears his hair parted in the middle 
and hanging in a long plait down his back. 

Of this people, the males among whom exceed 
the females, there are believed to be about 11,000,000 
in Korea, an area very similar in extent to 
population P5pitain.^ I give this total as a mean, 

possessing a probable approximation to truth, be- 
tween the two extremes of 7,000,000 and 28,000,000, 
both of which have figured in recent publications,- 
and which illustrate the prevailing ignorance about 
a country and a population that have not as yet 
passed through the mill of the statistician. Marry- 
ing at an early age, prone to large families, and uii- 
diminished for many years by war or famine, the 
Korean population ought to be on the increase were 
it not that the infant mortality is enormous, and that 
the death-rate from epidemics, against which no pre- 

1 The be-t estimate appears to be 80.000-90,000 square miles. 
But ^ome place it as high as 100,000-1*20,000. 

' Kvfcqiie Daveluy, in 1847, gave b..39s,ss0 males. 0.741,481 
females, total 7.o44.orfl. Oppert, in 1807. gave 17,000,000-10.000,000. 
Pere Ballet, in 1874. gave 10.000.000. Tapanese statistics, in 1881. 
gave 10,227,88.7. Griths, in 1882. gave 12.000.000. 8ir H. Parkes, in 
1888. gave S.UUO.OOO-IO.OOO.OOO. An olniuiuly snppoAtitions census, 
111 1884. is qiioteil a.s having given 28,007.401. The latest Government 
census, cited in the States mu as Ytar B 10,528,987. Varat 

the mn-t recent foreign writer, names lO.OOU, 00 1-18,000.000. On the 
other hand, the Chine-e figure^, in a work entitled I,apnrta)it Facts 
celatuiq fr. the Easter, i Stcehadc. are 8,810.704 males, 8,259,401 
female^, total r>. 570.105. 
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("lutioiKs are taken, and tvhicli sweep over the country 
every third or f(.)urth t’ear, is certainly high. On the 
other liand, the large tracts of unctiltivated and al- 
most uuinlialjited country that still await the plough- 
share and the peasant will accommodate an expan- 
sion that cannot fail to disappoint the hlalthnsian 
enthusiast for many years to come. 

The Xoreans belong unmistakably to the Mongo- 
lian .■;toek, occupying a sort of intermediate staue 
Ethiu-.iivy between the Mono’olian Tartar and the 

illid ^ 

Luigu.igtf Japane.se. It is impossible to confouml 
them either with the latter or wdth tlie Chinese : and 
a Korean would, to au\'one who has travelled in the 
country, Ite a known man in any city in the world. 
It has been "uppo^ed by some writers, who ha\'e 
observed a diti’erent variety with blue eves and fair 
hair in Korea itself, that there is also a Caucasian 
element in the stock : but I am not aware that this 
hypothesis has found aii}' scientific confirmation.' 
riieir lanuaiage i> of the Turanian family, with the 
addition of many (Chinese words : and thev may be 
said to possess two svilaljaries or alphabets — the 
Kido or Korean syllabary, which gives a phonetic 
value to some 250 Chinese ideographs in common 
tise, and ^yhich was invented by Syel Cluang. a 
hiinous scholar and priest, 1,100 years ago ; and the 
popular Korean alphabet, or script, which was first 
promulgated by royal decree in 1-147 a.d.. and is 

^ May it not, j^erhajis, be attributable to the twelve years* residence 
in Korea of the Dutchman Hamel and his coinpaniuns. two cen- 
turies ? 

H 
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j-till used l)y die lower c)rder^.‘ \i one doe-* not 
either speak or understand Korean oneself, it i> 
ahvavs possible to conimuiiicate with a Korean by 
using the Chinese symbols, whieh he ei|ually em])loys. 
On the other hand, among the upper and lettered 
classes, (.liinese itself is the invariable veliicle l)oth 
of speech and correspondence, just as it is also the 
official language employed in Government })ublica- 
tioiis. proclamations, examinations, and decrees. 

Of the people so constituted there appears to be 
but one opinion as to the national character and 
phvsi([ue. AVhile an invigorating climate 
Oi.iKict^r made them naturally long-lived ami 

strong, their habits of life and morals ' have rendered 
them subject to many forms of ailment and disease ; 
while their wmnt of contact with the world and their 
servitude to a form of government which has never 
either encouraged or admitted of individual enter- 
prise, but which has reduced all except the privileged 
class to a dead level of uncomplaining poverty, have 
left them inert, listless, and apathetic. As individuals 
they possess many attractive characteristics — the 
upper classes being polite, cultivated, friendly to 
foreiitners. and priding themselves on correct de- 
portment : while the lower orders are gO(;d-tempered. 

^ The interesting evidence of the early development of lioie.i 

is Mr. SatowU demonstration that the Koreans printed from uiovaidt- 
metallic types two eenturies before they svere known in Europe. Hi- 
po-sesses a Korean reprint of the Chinese Ci'nfncnitn Tahlc-Taf],\ 
wliich w’a*^ printed in 1817 a.d. in this fashion. 

- Polygamy mav be said to prevail ; for whilst nuKt Korean:^ onl\ 
ha\o tme ^^ife. thev keep as many craicnliinos as their circumstances 
permit. Among the Ln\or orders there is neither cleanliness nor 
utcLiicy, and many \ices pre\ail. 
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though very exeital)le, cIieerl'uL ami talkative. Beyoml 
a certain point, liowever, botli classes relapse into 
a similar indifference, ■\vliich takes tlie form of an 
indolent protest ayainst action of any kind. The 
fjolitician in Sliul remains civil, but is wholly deaf to 
persuasion. The coolie work.s one day and dawdles 
away his wages upon the two next. The 'uiapn. cu- 
ostler, takes his own time about his own and hi^ 
pack-pony’s meals, and no reasoning or compulsion 
in the world would disturb him from his complacent 
languor. These idio.syncra.sies may only be interest- 
ing to the unconcerned student of national character, 
but they are of capital iniijortance in their bearing 
upon national life. When, further, they are crystal- 
lised into hardness and are inflamed by the habits of 
an upper and official class — which subsists by extor- 
tion and prohibits, outside its own limits, either the 
exercise of surplus activity or the accumulation of 
wealth — they explain how it is that the Korean 
people remain poor amid stores of unprobed wealth, 
lethargic where there should otherwise be a hundred 
incentives to diligence, nerveless in the face either ot 
competition or of peril. I have seen a Korean coolie 
carrying a weight that would make the stoutest ox 
stagger, and yet I have seen three Koream lazily 
employed in turning up the soil with a single .shovel, 
by an arrangement of ropes that wasted the labour ot 
three men without augmenting the strength ot one. 

So it is in every department of the national 
existence. An immense reserve of masculine force 
is diverted from the field of labour and i.s lost to the 

H c 
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nation l)y ijeing a])<or])tHl into the ffninms, (.>r olii<*t^< 
of the local magistrate'- and preft^as, where tlnar 
The functic)n. instead of invinoratinn' the l)l()od 
or society ot tile eouiitry. is to vSLick that of tludr 
fellow-countrymen.’ The population of Korea may, 
indeed, be roughly divided into two classes — the 
upper or ofiiciah entitled iifinghintE- whose position 



or gentility is a bar to \vork, and who, therefore, 
must subsist u})on others ; and the great residuum, 

^ rvfr. Carles, in one ot bis Reports (Corea, Xo. *2. Isy.;}, mentioned 
the prosince of Uyon.L^-anolo as having 44 magistracies, with an 
a\erage of 400 official hangers-on in each, having nothing to do but to 
police the district and to collect taxes — in all, a total (;f 17,600 men. 

~ Literally or Two Orders (civil and military), who 

constitute the aristocracy of birth, descending from an uristocracv ot 
office. Mr. Camphell. in his Repoit, gives the best account of them : 
—•The nijanrj-piUL enjoys many of the usual pri\ileges of nobility. 
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wliu^e bu>ine<s it is to be suljsi>te(l upoiu and to filch 
from the produce of their lalxjiir the slender necessi- 
ties of existeiu'e for themselve'^. roverty in the 
.^ense of destitution there is not ; but poverty in the 
seii'^e of havinn no surplus beyond the bare means of 
livelihood and of the paralysis of all enterprise is 
almost universal. Any le^> indolent people might 
1)0 expected to rebel; and occasional magisterial 
encroachments beyond the limits of practice or 
endurance lesult in short-lived spasms of mutiny, in 
the course of which an offending official is seized 
and, perhaps (as happened once in 1S91), i^ burned 
alive. But ordinarily this implies too great an 
exertion ; the people are uiiarmed and very helpless, 
and the system is mutely acquiesced in. unless pushed 
to intolerable extremes. 

For travelling in the interior of Korea it is advis- 
able to invoke some sort of ofiicial assistance. Other- 
Avise the poverty of the country render^ it difficult 

He is exempt from iirrest, except coiimiana of the Kin^ or the 
f^overnor of the province in which he re>iiles, anh then he is nut 
liable to personal punishment, except for the jc^rave^t erimes. such 
treason or extortion. He wields an autocratic suay o\er the inmate.-, 
of his house, and has full licence to resent any real or laiicied insult 
levelled at him by the ha-in ^ i.e, ‘ low men.' the proletariat, as 

he pleases. At the same time, the nijamj-pan lies under one i^neat 
obligation, nohhb.sc ohlifje : he caiiiiut perform any menial work, or 
engage in any trade or industrial occuj»atioii. Outsule the public 
service, teaching is the only form of eniploymeut open tu him. It he 
seeks any other, he sinks irrevocably to the ]e\el ot Ids occupation. 
There is no law laid down on the jjuint. Ihe penalty is entorced 
socitdly, and is part of the unwritten code of n[ian<i-}>a }i etiquette. 
These privileges and obligations have naturally intiueiiced the cha- 
racter of the class, so that the t^fficehss n ijamf-pan, no matter hov 
poor, is proud and punctilious a'^ u Spanish hidalgo, not above 
negotiating a loan with the mo-'t shameless etfroiUery. yet keen to 
resent the slightest shade of disrespect from an inferior.’ 
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ill part^ ibr the ^trani^'rr to proeiirr ritlier beasts of 
burden, lod^'inn. or food. 'J'he FureiLnH )iHce at SiHil 
V issues a doriuiieiit known as a l)iau-rlu>a\ 

authorises rht^ Inairer to employ 
< tovernmeut couriers and ponie<. and to put up at 
Government inn> and yu//nv/s. and which call- for 
fodder, chickens, and torches at night, to be fortli- 
coniing. The native- frer|uently endeavour to circum- 
vent this order ]}y hiding away everything in their 
posses.-ion, and prote-ting the entire nakedness of 
the land. Its production at a magistracy is con- 
sequently very often necessary, since it is an impera- 
tive mandate to the local official to bestir himself in 
the interests of the bearer, wdio may otherwise report 
his indiflerence at ^'siiul. Without a hjan-clunc I 
might never have started from Gensan, where there 
wuis a conspiracy among the OAvners of ponies to 
refuse all their animals, except at preposterous rates, 
that was only overcome after a two days' delay and 
a somewhat stormy iutervieAv. I'unn-rltofr in hand, 
with the lofvnn teiu^ns at the local yfimen. 

Tra\'el in the heart of a country brings the 
stranger into contact with a type of humanity more 
Visit to the primitive, but also more representative of 

r>uimoutl 

Moimtains the iiatioiial character, than that encountered 
in the capital (;r in large cities, Avliilst it also discloses 
features of natural S(*enery of which the residents in 
tOAvns or the fre([uenters of high routes alone may 
remain i)ernianeiitly ignorant. both these adAmn- 
tages Avere derivable from the circuitous journey 
which I took from (jeiisan to the capital. The 
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ill Iriaitli. amU with the excepti^ai of one 
-pltoiclid iiioimtaiii-ero.ssiiip, t ravei^t^^ a lauds'.'apt^ 
iievor witla.>ut interest, tlionah lackinLi' iu the higher 
rkaiieiit> of grandeur or romance. A divergein-t-. 
however, of a few days from the track hrouyht ine 
into a region which le^s than half-a-dozeii Europeans 
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have yet visited, and which contains some ol the most 
renowned scenerv in Korea, as well as the picturesque 
and venerable relics of the disestal dished Ihiddhist 
religion, which for 1.0(10 years before the foundation 
of tlie present dynasty, in about 1400 A.n., was tlie 
ottieial and popular cult of tlie country. Tliis region 
is known as the Keuni Kang San, or Diamond Moon- 
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tains : and there — amid mountain vallevb and recesse.< 
whose superb forest mantle rivals in amplitiuL^ while 
it excels in autumnal tint;? of niajjle and cdiestnut 
the garniture of Californian canons, where rushing, 
crystal-clear torrents dance through every glen, and 
far skywards bare splintered crags lift their hoiais 
above the foliage — are scattered a number of monas- 
teries, whose buildings are in some cases many 
centuries old, and whose dwindling congregation of 
inmates perform in these secluded retreats, secure 
from any intrusion save that of the itinerant pilgrim, 
the stereoty23ed devotions before gilded images of 
Buddha and his disci^^^les, in Avhich they themselves, 
in common with the mass of their countrymen, have 
long ceased to believe. By lovers of the jhcturesqne 
nothing more enchanting than these monastic retreats 
can anywhere be found ; nor will the discovery 
that, while every prosjDect pleases, man alone is vile 
— even though his depravity assume, as is credibly 
alleged of the Korean bonzes, the most prolligate 
exju-essioii. or. as it did in my own experience, the 
more modest form of larceny of one's ^^tmsonal effects 
— deter the traveller from keen ai^preciation of sur- 
roundings so romantic. 

Surprise may be felt that in a (.‘ouutry where the 
cloister is so generally and not unju>tly despised, it 
Korean slioulcl yet sLicceed, ill spite of popular scep- 
xuonk. ticism and official neglect, in attractino* to 
itself a sufficieut number of recruits. The answer 
lies in the iiieurable laziness of the people. The 
monks, who do ljut little in the wav of manual 
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labour, Ijeyontl occasionally tilling the plots of ground 
attached to the monasteries, or making sandals, 
subsist in the main upon the charity of others — an 
occupation in which the Korean finds an enchantment 
that personal exertion can never supply. Hither 
therefore retire those who have nothing to do, or still 
more, who want to do nothing ; bachelors who cannot 
marry or widowers who do not want to marry again ; 
children of whom their families want to get quit, or 
who want to get quit of their families : sometimes 
fugitives from justice to whom the Buddhist monas- 
tery is like the Jewish City of Eefuge ; perhaps, here 
and there, though not once in a hundred times, an 
individual who desires to forsake the world, and to 
surrender himself wholly to study and devotion. 
Hither also comes the Korean sight-^eer. the local 
equivalent to the English Bank Holiday young man 
(111 a bicycle — a character very common among the 
Koreans, who cultivate a keen eye for scenery, and 
who love nothing better than a Jcnl'jiei];/. or pleasure- 
trip in the country, where they can shirk all business 
and dawdle along as the humour s(hzes them : living 
upon and, where possible, abusing the hospitality of 
others, and halting as they mount each successive 
crest, and a new outlook opens before tliem. to ex- 
patiate upon its beauty, to deposit a stone or hang 
up a rag in the little wayside shrine erected to the 
local genius or deity, and, if they be sufficiently 
educated, either to (£UOte tlie rhapsodies of some 
previous poet or to compose a stanza themsehes. 
How deeply ingrained in the people is this semi- 
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aesthetic, seuii-superstitioiis iiatiire-\vur-lii|j may br 
illustrated by the case of raik-m-Sau (AVhite Teak 
Moimtaiiik the celebrated moimtaiu uu rhe nortlitu*u 
frontier, Avith its gleaiiiina' white (‘rowin and with tin* 
luifathomed lake in the hollow of its (.^rater. Every 
year an official deputation starts fortli from Ilani- 
heuug, the nearest seat of provincial government, 
and when it arrives at a point beyond I^nchong, near 
the Yalu Edver, from whence the first ^'iew of the 
sacred crest is obtained, makes genuflexions, lays nut 
its oflerings. and retires. That the monasteries have 
for long been visited far more for pleasure's sake than 
for duty, is also evident from the remark of Hamel. 
240 vear< ago : — 

* The Yubles frequent the ^lona^teries very much To 
divert themselves there with common omen or others they 
carry with them, Ijecause they are generally deliciously 
seated, and very pleasant for Prospect and tine Gardens. 
So that they might better be called Pleasure-houses than 
Temples, which is to be understood of the common iVIonas- 
teries, where the religious men love to drink hard/ 

A full night's sleep is not easy of attainment in a 
Korean monastery, even though one's bed be spread 
on the floor of one of the sacred halls, and 

Vite and 

Kd.its at the foot, as often happens, of the high 
altar. Before the first liiimmer of <lawii. ^ome pious 
inoiik, anxious to anticipate his fellow’?, begins to 
walk round the courts, tapping a drum, and sin<>ini>- 
the most lugubrious and discordant of chants. Then 
somebody cdse begins to clap, clap, upon a brass 
u'ong. Vext the big drum on the platform over 
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Tile entrance is lieateu to a frantic- rune ; and linally 
every bell. gong, and drum in the e^tablidimeut are 
>61 going at once. Tins is the common ex])erienee 
of all vdio Sojourn in Buddhist monasteries, where a 
scrupulous adherence to ritual prevails, and where 
the outride of the cup and platter is much more 
thought of than the character of the inward parts. 

The internal arrangements of these monasteries, 
of which there are said to be nearly fort}', along 

with a few nunneries, in the I)iamond IMoun- 

Builclmgrs . . 

tains,"* and of wliicli I al'^o visited the chief or 
metropolitan monastery of t^^ak Wang ■'^n. about twenty 
miles from Gensan, are commonlv the same. Adjoin- 
ing, sometimes over, the entrance, is a roofed platform 
or terrace, the pillars and side.^ of whi(.-h are thickly 
hung with the votive or subscription tablets of former 
pilgrims. Here is usually placed a gigantic drum, 
reposing upon the back of a painted Avooden monster. 
Hard by a big bronze bell hangs behind a grill. 
The central court. inloAvhich one first enters, contains 
the principal shrine or temple, nsuall}' at the upjrer 
end, and subsidiar}' shrines or guest-chambers on 
either side. All are of the same pattern — low de- 
tached buildings, with heavy tiled roots and over- 
hanging eaves, closed by screens, or shutters, or 
doors along the front. Inside is a single gloomy 
chamber or hall, the richly carved and jnainted 
ceiling of which is sustained by large red pillars. 
Opposite the entrance is the main altar, a green or 

^ The accompanyin.if photo, i^oMphs ot -scenery in tlic Keiitn Kan.i^ 
San were taken l>y 3fr. C. W. Caniphell. 
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pink gauze veil hanging in front of which hut half 
conceals the gilded figures of seated or standing 
Buddhas behind, while all round the sides are ranged 
grotesque and grinning images, usually in painted 
clay, of other demigods, saints, or heroes. A low 
stool stands in front of the main altar, and support.s 
a cop3* of the liturgy and a small brass Ijell. Thereat, 
when the hour strikes for morning or evening 
prayer, a monk, hastily pulling a grey robe and red 
hood over his white dress, kneels down on a mat, 
intones a prayer in a language which he does not 
understand, touches the ground with his forehead., 
and strikes the brass bell witli a small deer's horn. 
Smaller replicas of the same sanctuary, dedicated to- 
different deities, stand in the neighbouring courts. 

The Korean form of Buddhism is, it will thus be 
seen, closely akin to the Chinese, and is widely 
Korean divoi'ced froiii that which found favour in 
reii^'ioii more artistic atmosphere of Japan. Its- 

hideously bedaubed temples, which only become 
tolerable with age. and its multiform, grotesque, 
and barbarous images have little in common with the 
beauty of Ikegami or the glories of Xikko, or even 
with the less esthetic attractions of Asakusa. Essen- 
tially Chinese, too, is the manner in which the ori- 
ginal faith has been overlaid with anthropomoiphic 
or demonolatroLis superstitions, and has had grafted 
on to it an entire pantheon of semi-deified heroes. 
Nevertheless, it is a welcome relief to alight upon 
the shrines even of a dishonoured and moribund 
faith in a country where no popular cult appears to 
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-exist save that of sjjirits, dictated in most cases bv 
lUTVuus appreheii'-iou of the forces of nature, and 
where, as tlie old Dutch navigator put it, • as for 
Religion, the Coresians have scarcely any/' 


To the<e superstitions is the Korean peasant ijeru- 
liarly jirone. ^ )utside his villages are seen wooden 
.Spirit- distance-posts carved into the hideous and 
unTcon- grinning likeness of a human head, in order to 
iucianx^m Spirit-.' Of .-iiiiilar applica- 

tion are the bronze figures of monsters that appear 
upon the roofs of palaces and city gates, the rags and 
ropes that are tied to the boughs of trees < sup- 
posed, in Korean demonology, to he tlie particular 
abode of s[)irit^ ). and the stones that are heaped 
together on the summits of hill-roads, in parsing 
which our nati\'e camp-folloAvers Avould invariably 


* Those images are ocaiimonly from 4 to S m height. 'Their 
lo^ver part consists uf a rom^hly hewn Iolt <>r post, on the front of 
which is an inscription in Chinese character-^, wliile tlie upper part is 
carveel into the likeness of a ^^rotesipie he.ul, u ith features fe^niearetl 
with real paint, ’white eye-halls, aial hui;e yrimimer month. Theii 
original purpose ap[)Cars to have ])een that of mile-‘>ti>Jies to record 
Uistances, in ^'v Inch case tlu-y are called ('!(</ /nj or Ja /ifj-siuKf ; hut 
when 2)lanteel in rows at tlie entrance and oxit of villai^es they are 
nlso called Suon<hbnl-)}ialc, and are re.i^arded as tutelary .guardians 
against evil sjiirits. Chang-sung ^aid to have been the name of a 
notorious Korean criminal in bygone days. This individual was a 
general ov official of hmh rank. who. according to different versions 
t»f the same legend, murdered his vile and daughter, or married his 
own daughter, who, for her part, committed suicide. Detected and 
seized, he was put to deatii by the King, and the likeness ot his head 
was carved as a warning upon the distance-posts throughout the 
country. A somewhat analogous idea is represented in the K(»rean 
practice, at certain seasons of the \ear, of making little straw eliigies, 
about 14 foot in height, in the likeness of some disliked individual, 
inserting a few loose cash inside, along with a short and then 

burning the whole thing as a scape-goat, or jiresentmg it to a beggar, 
who wiU gladly a]>2)ro2)riate the gift for the sake ol the coins. 
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bow and expectorate. Feinak^ si)n:ei'r’='^e'^ and sootli- 
^?ave^s. to cast lioro^copes, and ti.) determine the pm- 
pithais monient for any iiuporrant aetion. are also in 
great recpiCNt/ In Sr)al I heard a -torv id' a sick 
man who was supposed to l)e po^>>essed by a dt^vih 
blit wa> ^iiceessfully eureel Ijy an English mission 
doctor, who aflected to drive out the evil spirit, 
which was forthwith pursued down the street l)y a 
large crowd and •run to ground' in the mission 
compound. Among the up])er clashes the only vital 
form of religion is ancestor worship, developed by 
familiarity with Confucianism and b}' long connection 
with the Chinese. A man has no higher amlutioii 
than to leave male descendants who may wtirsliip 
his Dianes and offer saerifiee at his grave. An outcome 
of the same ethical >ystein is the sense of filial piety, 
which would have rendered ^Eneas a typical China- 
man, of uncpiestioning obedience to the sovereign, 
and of duty to the aged and to friends. Xo Buddhist 
monks are allowed inside the eities — a prohibition 
which is said to have originated in the rTapanese 
invasion 300 years ago. wdien the invaders crept 
into some of the towns in monastic disguise — 
although the King, in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, has one or more secure mountain retreats. 

^ Outside tile wain ut‘ Soul I \isited the liou^e of a sorctres-— a 
big blacdi ^u)lliclll \\itb a forbidding counteiiaaee and an enonaeus 
black hail* ^^iu^ which she put on and off, at the same time that she 
donned different c<doured ro])es, waltzing slowly round the w'lnle to 
the sound of driuas and ginigs. and droning a h(n’rible chant, inncdi 
to the consternation of the large crowal who had come to consult her, 
bringing big table-, jdled with .'^weetiueats, l)ut who were e\identlv 
very much frii^hteiied ly her incantation^, and plied her with anxious 
and tearful entreaties. 
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wliither, hi time of danger, lie llee> tC) the }jroleetioii 
of a niniiki-li garrison. 

Travelling in Korea is best uiulerrakeii in 
autLimu inoutli^ of the year. The climate i^ then 
CL.naitioii^ perfec-t — a warm siin l>y da}* and refreshing 
coolness at night. In the winter deep :^now 
tails and the <‘old is excessive. The summer heat^ 
are ecpially unpleasant. There are no made ruad- 
in the country, and the tracks are mere ])ridle-paths. 
ot g'reater or less tvidth, according to the extent to 
which they are trodden. In a countrv that i^ as plen- 
tifully sjuankled with mountains a> a ploughed field 
is with ridges, these are frequently ^teep and stony 
in the extreme, and in the outof-the-wav part.^ 
which I vt.-^ited the track was not unfiaapieutly the 
precipitous and boulder-strewn bed of a mountain 
torrent, amid and over the jagged rocks of which 
none but a Korean pony could pick Ins way. A 
wonderful little animal indeed is the latter. With 
the exception of the ox, which is the beast of heavy 
burden, and the donkey, which is much affected by 
the impecuniou.s gentian no other pack or riding 
animal i.^ known. Karely more than eleven liand-^ 
high, combative and vicious, always kicking or 
lighting when he cam he will vet. witli a burden of 
150 llx. or 200 11).?. upon lii? back, cover a distance 
of some thirty miles per diem : and provided lie lias 
his slush <,)f beaus and chopjied straw, boiled in 
water, three times a day, before starting, at iiooti, 
and ill the evening, lie emerges very little the wor.se 
at the end of a lengthy journey. Each pony is 
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uUt'iidfctl liv its uwn ukii'H, or driver, and tin 
humours of these iiidividuah, vho >iiiLr and "inokc 
aud crack jokes and ([uarrel all the day lung, are 
among the alleviations of travel. If the dotiiialion 
he not reached hefore lughtfall the hearers of ollicial 
passports have the right to torch-hearers froiit ea<-li 
village. Long before reaching the latter, tremendous 
shouts of • Z.krp nsn'/' (torch), are raised hy the hiopn.-^ 
or t/u//et»-ruuners ; and if upon arrival the Govern- 
ment linkmen are not forthcoming tvith their torches — 
made of a lopped piue-log or a truss of straw — thev 
are roused from their slumhers or hiding with cut}'- 
and violent imprecations. In a few moments half-a- 
dozen torche.s are ignited, and, amid Avaving hanners 
of flame, the cavalcade disappears into the night. 

f'jDort is a further and agreeable concomitant of 
iourneying, although, as in every country in the 
Avorld, not much game can he seen except 
by divergence from the hurried track of 
travel. Pheasants abound in the uiidergroAvth on 
the mountains. In the winter months eveiw A'a- 
riety of wild-fowl, from wild geese and swans to 
wild duck, teal, Avater hen, plover, and snipe, swarm 
along the coast ami rivers or in the soaking rice- plots. 
The natives either snare them or shoot them sitting ; 
and the spectacle of a rocketing mallard brought 
doAvn from a great height in the air is greeted bv 
them Avith frantic shouts of admiration and delight. 
Turkey bustards, cranes, herons, pink and AA’hite ibis 
are also encountered, and there is a large eagle, 
AA-hose tail-feathers are much prized by the Chinese 
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tor fans. But the richness of the Korean covert lies 
rather in fur and skin than in feather. Hares, 
foxes, badgers, wild eat, wild boar, sables, ermin, 
and otter in the far north, and different kinds of 
deer which are hunted for the medicinal projierties 
supposed in China to belong to the horns of the 
young buck) are to be found in the scrub on the 
mountains. Leopards are quite common, and in 
the winter months sometimes venture e^•en in.side 
the walls of Soul. But the tiger is the king of 
Korean quarries. He is of great size ; and I saw, 
while in Korea, some splendid skins. His haunt is 
the wooded mountain-slopes near the east coast, 
and the entire belt of country northwards as far as 
the forests on the Yalu, where man-eaters are not 
uncommon. In winter-time tigers have more than 
once come down into the settlement at Gensan and 
carried off a victim ; I even heard there of a Euro- 
pean who. going out to dine, met a tiger walking 
down the middle of the road : and when I was at 
Chang An Sa (the Hall of Eternal Peace'), the 
principal of the Keum Kang San monasteries, one 
was said to patrol the quadrangle every night, and 
we came across their spoor and droppings. The 
King maintains a body of royal tiger-hunters, who 
capture them by means of pits and traps, the 
commonest of these being a sort of big wooden 
cage constructed of timbers and stones, rather like 
a gigantic mouse-trap. A pig is tied up inside, 
and the entrance of the tiger releases the door and 
■confines the beast, who is then despatched with 
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spears. The natives, however, regard the animal 
with an overpowering apprehension, and there is an 
old Chinese saying that ‘ The Koreans hunt the tiger 
during one-half of the year, wTiile the tiger hunts the 
Koreans durhio- the other half.' Thev will not travel 
singly at night, Liit go abroad in company, brandish- 
ing torches and striking gongs. They are also most 
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reluctant to act as beaters ; whence, perhaps, it arises 
that, common as the tiger is in Korea, I have rarely 
heard of a European who has bagged one to his own 
rifle. I am sometimes asked by sportsmen as to 
the charms or chances of a Korean expedition. As 
regards wild-fowl shooting, the great nuisance is that 
there is no means of disposing of the slain, and after 
a time mere slaughter palls ; while, as regards bior 
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game, the difficulties and hardships of travel, accom- 
modation, food, and follovring, will probably send 
back the sportsman with a much worse appetite than 
when lie started. 

Thus wayfaring through the country one sees 
much of peasant life and agriculture. The vil- 
Peasant h^ges are collections of mud-huts, thatched 
with straw (over which, as a rule, runs a 
climbing gourd), warmed by flues running beneath 
the floors, and surrounded for protection or seclusion 
by a wattled fence of branches or reeds. On the clay 
floor outside are usually seen drying a matful of red 
chillies, or of millet and rice grains fresh threshed by 
the flail ; long strings of tobacco leaves, suspended in 
festoons, have been picked from the garden plot hard 
by, from which also a few castor-oil plants are 
rarely absent. A small sty of black and abominable 
little pigs usually fronts the road, on which the 
children are disporting themselves in a state of 
comparative nudity. Inside, the dour-visaged females 
are performing the work of the household, or are 
grinding, threshing, or winnowing the grain on the 
open threshold. The men are away in the rice-fields 
or among the crops of millet, beans, and buckwheat, 
which are the staple cereal produce of the country. 
Cultivation is assiduous, but not close. Hundreds of 
acres of cultivable, but uncleared soil, alternate with 
the tilled patches ; and coarse grasses wave where 
the yellow grain should be ripening for the garner. 

I saw no carts or wagons on my journeys, although 
they are used in the north, near Ilam-heiing. and in 
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a few other places. The ox. which is the familiar 
beast of burden, sometimes drags after him a rude 
Rural wooden sled. More commonly a sort of 
rack is fitted on to his back, and is packed 
with firewood for fuel. Men do not, as in Japan 
and China, carry burdens on l^amboo poles, but in 



A KOREAN PEASANT FAMILY 

wooden racks, called elil-kai, upon their backs. They 
re.st themselves by sitting down, in which position 
the rack, having a wooden peg or leg. stands upright 
upon the ground. The long, thin pipe of the country, 
between two and three feet in length, when not be- 
tween the lips of its owner, is stuck in his collar at 
the back of his neck, and protrudes sideways into 
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the air. When a pony is shod it is thrown down 
upon its back, and its legs tied together at the fetlock 
by a rope. 

Outside towns of any size may commonly be seen 
a number of stones, or tal^lets (sometimes of iron 
3iemoriai copper), bearing inscriptions in Chinese 
tablet. characters. These are erected either in con- 
nection with some historical event, or more frecjuently 
ill honour of a local governor, who has earned the 
gratitude of the people, not for justice or clemency, 
which are not expected, but for wielding with no 
more than ordinary severity his prerogative of 
squeeze ; or of a successful local candidate at the 
literary examinations, or of some public benefactor, 
or of a virtuous wife who has found in suicide the 
sole consolation for the loss of her spouse. 

Chinese intluence is visilile everywhere, notably 
in the disposition of the dead. The Eoyal Tombs 

are at a distance of ten miles from the east 

Tombs /. T T 1 i 

gate of nil : but they are on a modest scale 
compared with the mausoleums of Peking and Hue. 
Handarins' graves are frequently marked by a stone 
table or altar for offerings, and a ste/e or pillar, 
bearing the epitaph of the deceased. Sometime^, 
after the Chinese fashion, stone effigies of warriors 
or animals are added, or a saddled stone horse, in 
case the spirit of the defunct should care to take a 
ride, or a siiiall column in case it should have been 
metamorphosed into a bird and should require a 
perch. The commonest form of grave, however, is a 
large, circular, grassy mound, usually placed upon 
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the side of a lull or summit (jf a little knoll, and sur- 
rounded tvith Seotcli firs. The .■^ite is :^elected alter 
consultation with a soothsayer, is visited every year 
on fixed days, and is ever afterwards kept inviolate 
from the spade or plough. The environs of fiiiul are 
sprinkled with thousands of such graves. 

Officialism, which is the curse of the country, is 
not without its effect even upon the fortunes of travel. 

Such an incubus is the travelling manda- 

'Wayfarers , ^ 

rin, who quarters himself where he pleases 
and exacts rations for which he never pays, that the 
villagers flee from an official passport as from the 
pest. Though I paid for everything, chickens and 
eggs were constantly refused me, on the plea that 
none were forthcoming, but really, I suppose, from 
fear that, on the strength of the Jaian-choif, I .should 
appropriate without payment whatever was produced. 
Under these circumstances, it is necessary to carry 
almost everything with one, in the form of tinned pro- 
visions. In the out-of-the-way parts few wayfarers are 
encountered : but near the capital the road will be 
crowded with officials, tucked up in small and com- 
fortless sedans, with candidates going up to or 
returning from the examinations, with pilgrims, 
traders, professional players or mountebanks, beg- 
gars, picnicers, and impecunious vagabonds of every 
quality and style. 

These are the picturesque sides and .spectacles of 
Korean travel. There are some who would find in 
the Korean inn, which is the unavoidable resting- 
place at night, a more than compensating pain. 
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Thert^ are no 12‘uocl inns in the country, l>e(;ause tliere 
is no cla^s to patronise tliem. TL- olilcials and 
Tht* as I have shown, quarter themselves 

K'lean 

nm Oil the mai^-Htracies. llie peasant accepts the 

rude hospitality of his kind, and the I'illaye iuii is 
only the compulsory resort of the residuum, hur- 
roundiny a small and filthy courtyard, to ivhich 
access is gained by a gateway from the street, is on 
one side a long shed with a wooden trough, from 
which the ponies suck their sodden food ; on another 
side is the earthenware vat, and the furnace by which 
it is cooked ; opening otf in a single, small, low-roofed 
I'oom, usually 0 feet square, unadorned by any furni- 
ture save one or two dilapidated straw mats and 
some wooden blocks to serve as pillows. There the 
traveller must eat, undress, dress, wa'^li, and sleep as 
wmll as he can. He is fortunate if the surrounding 
filth is not the parent of even more vexatious enemies 
to slumber. Xevertheless, I have wooed and won a 
royal sleep in the Korean inn ; wherefore let me not 
unduly abuse it. 
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CHAPTEK V 

THE CAPITAL AXE VOVRT OE KOREA 

Beautiful for situation is Mount Zion. On the side of the north is 
the city of the G-reat lvin,y. M'alk about Zion, and round abLUit 
her : tell the towers thereof. Mark ye well her bulwarks, considei 
her faktces ; that ye may tell it to the itenerations following-. 

Psahu xlviii. “2. 12. lo 

Amoxg the unexpected features of Korea is the posses- 
sion of a capital that, as regards size and population, 
x.uuf ,,t fairl}' he counted one of the great cities 

tile cap:t.'.i East. I haxe spelled the name Soul 

hut I '-hould say in advance that I have never met 
two persons, even scholars, who pronounced the name 
in exactly the same way. Seoul, Syool, ;fawull, SoavuI 
are among the more popular phonetic transliterations. 
That the word is a dissyllable seems to 1)e certain ; 
but not even on the lips of Koreans does the precise 
equiwdent to the vowel-sounds employed make itself 
apparent. Perhaps to an English ear the true pro- 
nunciation is best conveyed by sa^'ing that the wav 
in which an Irishman pronounces the immortal part 
<.>f him fairly represents the sound. 

^ Tilt name signities ’ capital city.’ Compare the Chinese Pe-king 
and Xan-kintf. Lt. northern and southern capitak. and the Japanese 
Tokio and Saikio < Kioto), i.e. ea=itern and western capitals. Soul is 
the Sior of Hendrik Hamel. 
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To tin ist' wIk.) bear in mind tlie Cliinese connec- 
tion of Ivdi'ea. upon wliicTi I shall so frequently have 
Wall, anJ to iusist, it wiU be no surprise to learn that 
Suui bi'nil IS in most exterior respects a Chinese 
city. Indeed, it was first made the capital of the 
Korean kingdom exactly five centuries ago by Xi 
Taijo, the founder of the reigning house, ^ a monarch 
who in everything aped the Chinese model, at that 



SOUTH GATE OF SOUL 


time, and. Ave may almost say uoav, the sole standard 
of majesty or fadiion to the petty surrounding States. 
He built the stone Avail, over tAventy leet high, with 
battlements and loopholes for archers, by Avhich the 

^ The re.u^Tlid and robes of state of Xi Taijo are still preserved in 
the metropolitan monastery of Sak AVang Sa. which he tounded in 
memory of his • call ’ to rule from this spot. The monastery is 
superbly situated in a romantic wooded gorge, about twenty miles 
from Geiisan. 
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city is surrounded : and he niadt^ •he eight great 
gates, consisting of a tunnelled pa^^aee in the wall, 
surmounted by a single or a double-stoivyed project- 
ing tiled pavilion, by which access i- -till gained to 
the interiord Like the gates of Peking, these have 
names of swelling import — the flute of Elevated 
Humanity, the Gate of High Ceremou}’, and the Gate 
of Bright Amiability. As at Peking, also, the heavy 
wooden doors, sheathed and clamped with iron, are 
shut soon after sunset, the keys being taken to the 
King's Palace, and deposited with His i\rajesty, or, 
Avlien the Chinese Commissioners are in t^oul, with 
the latter." Ko bribe can then open them, and the 
only method of ingress is by climbing, with the aid 
of a friendly hand with a rope, a dilapidated portion 
of the wall. Just before my visit a British admiral, 
being a few minutes too late, had been compelled to 
enter in this not unnautical fashion : whereat the 
Korean dignitaries could not make up their minds 
whether to be more shocked or amused. 

The entire space circumscribed by the wall is not 
Imilt over, for the latter climbs with antelope-like 
facility the scarp of the various rock}' hills and 
In .,itua- mountains by which the city ^u’oper is sur- 
rounded, and includes much ground which 
could by no possibility admit of human dwelling. In 
fact, the wall may be said merely to embrace a de- 
fensible area, in the midst and low-lying portions of 

^ They are sitTiated two on the north, one on the nortli-east, one 
on the east, one on the south-east, two on the south-w e^t, and one on 
the The main gates are the east and west. 

- An interesting collateral admission of Chint^e 'suzerainty. 
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regard of sanitary laws prevails, renders it at that 
time a nursery of pestilence and sickness. Lnlike 
the scenery which I have described in the last chapter 
as prevailing in the more northerly and eastern parts 
of Korea, the hills surrounding JSbul are bare, arid, 
and uninviting. The disintegrated granite of which 
they are comj^osed does not admit ot much vegetation, 
while such verdure as once adorned their slopes has 
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in large measure been swept away. A scanty growth 
of timber clothes the north hill, called Pouk San. 
which, very much like Lycabettus at Athens, rises to 
a sharp elevation behind the Pioyal Palace. Put the 
other hills are almost treeless, with the exception ol 
Nam San, which is splendidly timbered up to its sum- 
mit, 800 feet above the city on the south. Further 
away on the northern side the nearer elevations are 
dominated by the imposing mass of the mountain of 
Pouk Han, whose gleaming grey pinnacles protrude 
themselves from sterile lower slopes. 

It is worth while to climb Xam ban ; for from 
there is a wild, and gloom}' outlook over mountains 
Bmcou- rolling like grey billows on every side : Avhile 
along the widening valley between them the 
river Han pushes its broad and shining coils to the 
sea. On the top of Xam San, too, are four beacon- 
towex’s — circular structures built of big stones, in 
whose interior tall piles of leaves and brushwood are 
niglitl}' set ablaze, to signal to the capital the message 
of peace and security or the reverse, which, like the 
bale-fires of Troy, is supposed to have been pa'^sed 
from peak to peak from the southern confines of the 
kingdom. On the north-west side another tall aixd 
three-pointed hill — known as Sam Ivok San, or Three- 
peaked Hill, which the French in their expedition of 
18GG called the Cock's Comb, because of the fiery red 
which it blushed at the earl}- dawn — flashes an an- 
swering gleam from the opposite cjuarter ; nor has this 
primitive form of telegrajxhy been nominally aban- 
doned (^thoxxgh it is believed to have fallen into 
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prai'tiral disuse i, except ou the lines where it has been 
replaced liy the electric wire. A special code of 
signals, depending on the number, j^osition, and se- 
([Ut-uce of the beacon-lires, is employed in times of 
danger to announce to the capital the scene or moment 
of invasion and the fortunes ol combat in the pro- 
vinces. Towards nightfall the eye of the visitor, 
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unaccustomed to the novelty, insists on turning sky- 
wards, and is not satisfied till the reassuring spark 
glimmers brightly from each sentinel jieak. 

Within the space thus enclosed and built over is 
Population contained a population, the various esti- 
aud Greets ^hose nuiuerical total range from 

150,000 to 300,000. An official calculation has placed 
the number of houses at 30,000, and we may accept 
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200.000 as a probable total for their inmates.' Tin- 
bulk of these are erowcleO in thatched hoveb. lininu' 
narrow and fetid laiies ; but in sinu'ular and truly 
Oriental contrast are the main streets, three in 
number, one of which runs from the Palace to meet 
the second, which intersects the city from east to 
west, while the third strikes off from the latter to the 
south gate. Each of these is of a breadth and ampli- 
tude that would dignify a European capital, being at 
least fifty yards wide and smoothly gravelled : but 
even here the native love of crowding and squalor i^ 
allowed to assert itself, for the roadway is encroached 
upon by rows of rude straw-thatched shanties that 
have been erected by poverty-stricken squatters on 
either hand, encumbering the passage, and reducino- 
the space available for locomotion to a narrow strip 
in the middle. "When the King goes out, or when 
any state function of great solemnity takes place, all 
these improvised tenements are pulled clown before- 
hand (but re-erected directly afterwards) : and I own 
that I was far from sorry to see a large block of them 
blazing merrily one night, both because the street for 
a brief space resumed its proper dimensions, and from 
the insight which the spectacle afforded into the 
manners of the natives. Some of them sat on the 
neighbouring housetops, prating to the spirit.s to 
arrest the conflagration, which they made no effort 
to retard ; others adopted a remedv bv one stas'e 

^ On the other hand the Chinese publication.' Imijoridnt FacK^ 
rrJating to the Ecibtcni StorJ^Uflc. gives the nmnljtr of houses 
40,565, and of inhabitants as 202, ()o9. 
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more practical, seeing that they ran about tvitli 'mall 
pots. hdwl'. and even teacups, tilled with water, 
which the\‘ dashed with ^anguine futility u])on the 
flames. But had it not been for the privately organ- 
ised fire brigade maintained by the Chinese Besideiit 
for the protection of the Chinese quarter, in or near 
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1. Pahmo 

' 2 . Old r.ilaoe U'e-iltLCC ct King) 

3. Bvjr l!ell 

4. Hou-'o I'f Tui ’iViu Kui^ 

5. Now Pahtcc 

6. Palace 

7. B.us>iaii Locution 


^ American Lecacion 
7. Cu=roms 
It). Bnti>h Logatiuu 
11. C ' dnose Rc-'lde uc\ 

1'2. Freuch R.C. IMissiuii aii.l h 

13. Japanese Legaiioa 

14. Naui Sau 


to which the burning houses lay, there seemed no 
plausible reason why the conflagration should ever 
have stopped until it had reduced the entire cit}' to 
ashes. 

In the maps Soul is made to stand upon the river 
Han; and when I hud read in history-books of the 
French and American frigates steaming up the river 
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to threaten or attack it. I had pictured to myself 
a scene and a site not unlike the Xile at Khartum, 
nirtaiui matter of fact, the river is Ijetrveen 

aitohe, three and four miles atvay : and the only 
local substitute for it is a narrow canal, which may 
be an Abana or a Pharpar in the rainy season, but 
which, when I saw it, was merely a filthy and fiiallow 
sewer, in which the Korean urchin^ appeared to find 
pleasure in paddling. Each street or alley, moreover, 
has an open gutter running upon either ^ide, and 
containing all the refuse of human and animal life, 
^ioul is consecpiently a noisome and malodorous 
place ; and exploration among its labyrinthine alleys 
is as disagreeable to the nostril as it is bewilderino- 
to the eye. A few elevations spring up from the 
general level of the city basin ; and these have been 
opportunely occupied by foreigners with a superior 
appreciation of site, the British, Eussian, and Japanese 
Legations and the French Catholic Establishment 
being from any altitude the most conspicuous o1>jects 
in the town. A settlement of 1,000 Japanese is in 
acute competition with an even larger and increasino- 
colony of Chinamen. Xearly 100 Europeans and 
Americans represent the remainder of the foreign 
community ; but this admixture makes little superficial 
impression upon the white-coated, white-trousered, 
white-socked mass of humanity that swarms to and 
fro in the thronged thoroughfares of the citv. 

The public buildings of Soul are remarkable for 
their paucity and insignificance. lYith the exception 
of the great hooded roofs of the Audience Halls in the 
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Palaces, the whole city, when seen from above, pre- 
sents an almost even level of tiled roof-tops, packed so 
closely together that it looks as though a man 
might step from one to the other. The narrow 
alleys between them cannot be discerned, and only 
the white riband of the three principal streets, 
rendered whiter still by the white dre^^ses of the 
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Koreans, strutting np and down by the hundred, 
breaks the brown monotony. Even when we descend 
into the town, we find no beauty in the exterior of 
the houses ; for they are, as a rule, constructed oi a 
mixture of mud, paper, and wood ; although those 
which are more strongly built have walls made oi 
round stones, which are tied round and lield together 
by plaited straw in lieu of the too expensive luxury 
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of mortar. Tlmru aro im wimlou'N in tlu* 
fronts — only lifting or sliding '-C!'eon< : and wliatover 
of neatness or tdeganct* exi>t> in tho abode i^ (‘on- 
cealed in the interior, where the private dwelling-^ 
unseen from the street, are ranged round small courts. 
The houses of all cla-Nes are uniformly built either 
oil platforms or on raised hours, for the purpose of 
warming by means of hues running underneath from 
a single furnace that serves the entire building. At 
the other end the smoke escapes by a blackened hole 
in the wall, usually into the street, where it adds to 
the testhetic pains of perambulation. There is no- 
where in the city anything in the least resembling 
the elaborate carved and gilded woodwork that 
adorns the shop-fronts in Peking, or even the monu- 
mental painted sign-boards of Canton. Another ob- 
stacle to street embellishment has been the existence 
of crude and foolish sumptuary laws, prohibiting the 
erection of houses of more than a certain size, or 
beyond a fixed outlay. 

Tor these drawbacks, however. Soul does its best 
to atone by two properties of unquestioned and more 
street- Creditable individuality — viz. a singular and 

life and , t e " t ^ t • 

co,tume picturesque street-lite, and a Court wliicli is 
alternately dignified and comic, and sometimes both 
at the same time. Why the Koreans should all 
dress in lYhite cotton no one seems able to say. It 
is not a fashion imposed by conquest, like the pigtail 
in China ; nor by smartness, like the Albanian petti- 
coat ; nor by dignity, like tlie Komaii toga ; nor by 
serviceableness, like the Highland kilt ; not even by 
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iht" vuliiar ci'iteriuii ut' comfort, like the European 
trouser. The colour cannot have been designed to 
resi't the sun, because in winter there is not too 
muck sun to resist ; nor can the material have been 
selected for its lightness, since in the cold weather it 
is only rendered wearable by being thickly wadded 
with cotton-wool. I can only attribute the pheno- 
menon, therefore, to one of those inexplicable freaks 
of fortune which have endowed the world, for in- 
stance, with the crinoline and the top-hat ; although, 
whatever the cause of its original introduction. 
I harbour a secret suspicion that the white cotton 
garments of the men are now maintained by them 
for the excellent purpose they serve in keeping the 
women busy. All day long, as you are walking in 
the streets of Soul, you will hear a mysterious ta}). 
tap, tap, emerging from the closed shutters of the 
houses. This is the housewife who is at work in- 
doors with a wooden cylinder with which she beats, 
beats, beats, her husband's white cotton clothes, in 
order to gi\'e them the peculiar gloss which masculine 
fashion affects in Korea. Over their white cotton 
drawers, which terminate in a kind of padded stock- 
ing, the men of the middle classes wear an outer 
tunic or skirt of similar material, which is split up 
at the sides, and looks verv much like a nightshirt. 
Secretaries and persons in civil employ wear over 
this a similar semi-transparent garment in black. The 
women of the lower orders are also as entirely clad 
in white as a class of Enoiish girls going to a Con- 
firmation Service ; but in the upper classes a gown of 
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o-reen, or crimson, or purple, instead of hanging from 
the shoulders, is drawn up over the head, with the 
sleeves hangiitg down in two long lappets behind, 
and is held closely together in front, admitting only 
a fugitive glimpse of black eyes behind. The most 
astonishing Korean coiffure is that of the Abigail or 
waiting-maid, who wears a colossal erection upon her 
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head made of greasy black hair twisted in plaits, 
bigger by far than the artificial head-dress of an old 
Egyptian Pharaoh, or the wig of an English Lord 
Chancellor. Upon the summit of this an enor- 
mous tray reposes as safely as upon a four-legged 
table. 

Another peculiar coiffure is that of the King’s 
dancing-girls, or ‘ corps de ballet,' who are a regular 
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feature at every Korean entertainment.^ These girls, 
who are called • Ki-saing.' corres^Dond to the Geisha 
n.u)cin^. Jiip3.n. Companies of them exist in every 
town of any size, combining prostitution 
with the pursuit of their profession. Alany of them 
are far from bad-looking, the type of feature being 



A KOKEAK AITENG-MAID 

iiiucli more regular, even if wanting in the feminine 
attractiveness of the Japanese girl. The national 
dance, which is performed to the strains of a slow 
plaintive music evoked by a seated band, is mono- 
tonous in character and interminable in length. 

^ The accompanying photograph and that of the King's band 
were taken by Captain Castle, of H.M.S. * Leander,' in 1898. 



Like all tke dances of the Far East, it consists of 
a series of pastures free from indelicacy, and some of 
them not Avithout grace, and has been described as 
‘ a not unpleasing mixture of minuet and quadriUe, 
with a dash of the reel towards the finish.’ The 
Koreans will sit and gaze at it in rapt ecstasy for 
hours at a stretch. 



THE king's band 


It is as a country of hats that Korea has attained 
the widest external fame, and in the course of a .sinu'le 
stroll the streets of Soul will afibrd material 
for an extensive classification. The ordinary 
headpiece is a twofold structure ; for the outer hat, 
broad-brimmed and with slightly conical crown, not 
unlike the old market-hai of the Welshwoman — 
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though made of a material more delicate than Wales 
e\'er saw — namely, among the upper classes ^plit 
bamboo fibres, woven together and lac-quered black, 
and among the lower orders a cheaper variety of the 
same, or horsehair — is only the exterior covering or 
superstructure of a skull-caji or headband of the 
same material, which is pressed around the temples, 
in order to hold in place the uncut hair of the men, 
drawn upwards and tied in a knot upon the crown. 
The exterior hat is kept on by a riband or string 
of amber and cornelian beads beneath the chin. 
Then there are hats for every rank, occupation, and 
even phase of life. The youth, when he is be- 
trothed, wears, till his marriage, a smart fabrication 
of straw. 

The successful candidate at one of the literary 
examinations is distinguished hy two wires adorned 
with coloured rosettes, which project like hoop^ or 
antenme over the summit of his hat. Peasants and 
bull-drivers ai^e remarkable for colossal penthouses of 
plaited straw, which almost conceal the features, and 
whose circumference embraces the full width of the 
shoulders. 

Perhaps the mourner has the worst time ; for, 
not only must he wear a somewhat similar extin- 
guisher, hexagonal at the brim, but for a period of 
one, two, or three years, according to his relationship 
with the deceased, he is compelled to don a hempen 
robe, tied by a cord round the waist, and to carry in 
front of his mouth a small hempen S(*reen between 
two sticks, in order, I believe, to keep at a proper 
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distance the spirit of the departed.' I)uring the 
period of mourning, prescribed b}' an iidie.xilde I’eg'u- 
lation, he is further forljidden to marry, or indulye 
in any of the lighter occupations of life : and 
instances have occurred of ill-starred l)ridegrooms, 
a continuous mortality among whose relations has 
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left them stranded high and dry for years on the sad 
•sands of celibacy, their jiaurt'es meanwhile growing 
gre}' and ill-favoured before their eyes. Monks have 
a hat peculiar to their order, made of rush-mattiuo- 
with a hexagonal Ju’im, and terminating in a conical 

‘ This dress was worn for disguise l>,v the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries durin;^' the Christian persecution. 
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apex : while there is a separate long narrow straw 
fabric fur nuns. The Korean soldiers also have a 
distinguishing hat, made of black horsehair felt, tied 
on with coloured tape ribands ; a superior variety of 
the same article, adorned with plumes, makes of 
their officers a wondrous sight. It is only, however, 
when we reach the grades of court and official so- 
ciety that the Korean hatmaker achieves his greatest 
masterpieces. Thus, for the governor of a province 
he supplies a sort of mitre of gilt pasteboard : while 
for ministers and officials generally are prescribed 
Autrious degrees of headpiece, constructed Avith re- 
ceding stages, like a Doge's cap of state, and fitted 
Avith Avings or paddles projecting from the back. 
EAmn the royal lacke}'S have a headpiece, consisting 
of a small bamboo structure, stuck on -^ideAvays- Avith 
a huge bunch of artificial flowers at the back, Avhich 
is only less fantastic than the harlequin's cap of the 
Shah's runners at Teheran. 

With nine out of every ten persons clad in Avhite, 
and Avith the entire ten adorned Avith these astonish- 
Amu-.e- Avirietics of headgear, it may readily be 

meut^ imagined that street-life in Sml is not 
exactly the same, for instance, as in London or XeAv 
York. Kor are there any carriages, or Avheeled 
A^ehicles of Avhatsoever description, to suggest a 
Western parallel. Locomotion is entirely pedestrian, 
saA’e for such persons, usually of high estate, as are 
perched upon the tracks of the diminutiAm Korean 
ponies, clinging Avith difficulty to the pommel of 
a saddle, Avhich lifts them almost as high aboA^e the 
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back of tlie animal as the latter is above the ground ; 
or as are borne along by shouting attendants in open 
chairs, or sedans. Xext to ponies the most familiar 
animals encountered in the streets of :8dul are mag- 
nificent bulls, marching along under vast stacks of 
briishvrood, and behaving themselves with a docility 
that is c[uite extraordinary. They are the only other 
beast of burden known to the country, are highly 
prized, and fetch comparatively heavy prices. Chil- 
dren abound everwhere, and derive a peculiar grati- 
fication from sporting in the gutters. They are 
frequently clad in pink or some other Ijright colour, 
and are usually engaged in flying small rectangular 
painted kites, made of the wonderful oiled paper of 
the country.^ Kite-fighting consists in drawing one 
kite sharply across another when at a great height 
in the air, so as to sever the rival string. Another 

^ Tile Korean ]>ciper is the mo-.t iemdikaijle native manufacture. 
It i^ made from mere than one mateiiah thuu^/h usually frum the 
inner bark of a mulbery-tree : but there is hardlv anything in Korea 
that cannot be made of it. After it ha'- been soaked in oil of sesame 
it becomes both exceedingly dmable and waterproof. As such it is 
used instead of carpets on the tloor^, instead of paper on the walls, 
instead of glass in the windows, and instead of white-wash on the 
ceilings. Clothes, hats, shoes, tobacco-pouches, and fans are made of it ; 
so are umbrellas, lanterns, and kites, Kooms are divided by paper 
screens ; clothes are kept in paper chests ; men travel with paper 
trunk-*; children play with paper tu> s. Then there are the ordinary 
l)urposes of writing and printing ; and so frugal are the Koreans, that 
even the examination-papers of the candidates in the literary examina- 
tions, instead of being thrown away, are disposed of for a few copiiers. 
and sub5e(]uently do duty as improvised macintosh capes on the 
shoulders of the coolies, who go marching along in the rain, innocently 
parading the maxims of Confucius on their backs. The principal 
manutactory is in a \ alley watered hy a stream outside the north gate of 
Soul; and a steam paper-mill, with foreign machinery, has just been 
erected at Yang-hwa-chin on the Han, four miles below the ca 2 )ital. 
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popular urban amusement is stone-tlirowing. iJilie- 
rent parts of the capital, wliich is divided into five 
cpiarters or wards, or dilFerent villa^-es, wa;j‘e fierce 
warfare on an open space of ground, driving* each 
other backwards and forwaials with showers of 
missiles. These contests are conducted with great 
ferocity, and frequently result in loss of life. Even 
with the advance of civilisation their savagery has 
scarcely abated ; though the sport, Avhich has nothing 
to recommend it, is said to be less popular than of 
yore. It is not unlike the custom, still in’evailiug in 
one or two English places, of an annual football 
match in the main street between two pans of a 
town, in which every one who likes may take part. 

A history of sack and siege has left very few relics 
of antiquity either in the capital or in its neighbour- 
TheBu- hood ; but, such as they are, I will describe 
them. At the junction of the two main 
streets, under a roofed pavilion, known as the C’hong 
Ivak, or bell Kiosque, and behind wooden bai>, hangs 
a famous old bronze bell, Avhich is reported, with a 
modesty that I cannot think remarkable, since I have 
found it shared by at least half a dozen rival com- 
petitors in the course of my travels, to be the third 
largest in the world. It is in no respect an astonish- 
ing bell, being without ornament, save for an inscri]}- 
tion, which relates that it was erected in A.n. 1I6S, 
by Taijo Tai Woang, But the Americans are said to 
have tried to get hold of it for Chicago : and it never 
allows its own presence to be forgotten by strangers, 
for it is banged with a swinging wooden beam every 
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evening for some minute^ between 7 and 'J i’.m. 
before the gates are shut, and also before sunrise, 
between 3 and 5 a.m.. as well as on other occasions, 
when there is a fire. The roads diverging from the 
Chong Kak are known as Chong Ilo, or Bell Koads. 

It was close to the Bell Kiosque that the stone 
was placed in 1866 by the old Begent, the Tai 'Wen 

Kun, who reiu'ned before the present King 

Shops . , . . . 

had attained his majority, with an inscription 
calling upon the Koreans to kill all Christians ; nor 
was it till IbSo that it was finally removed. Adjoin- 
ing the same site are the only two-storeyed shops, or 
warehouses, in 86ul. They belong to the King, and 
are leased to the merchants of the six great trading 
guilds of Korea, who pay him a substantial price for 
the privilege of controlling the sale of Chine>e and 
native silk, of cotton goods, of hemp and grass cloth, 
and of Korean paper. The shops open on to a narrow 
central court, but the goods there displayed, consisting 
of silk and cotton and figured gauze fabrics, Chinese 
shoes, native paper, and brass utensils,^ do not greatly 
attract the foreigner. He is more likely to pick up 
something amid the old rubbish lying upon the open 
stalls in the main street outside. 

In the back court of a mean hovel, at no great 
distance, stands a small and excpiisite, though much 
defaced, white granite pagoda, whose ascending tiers 

^ Among these it is unfair to pass without notice the national 
implement of Kurea, a circular brass pot. with a lid, but no handle, 
which is carried about by the attendant of every respectable citizen, 
and serves alternately pillow, candlestick, ash-plate, spittoon, and 
jjot de chamhre. 
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are richly carved with imayes of the seated Buddha. 
The topmost tier has been broken off — it is said by 
Stone the Japanese during their invasion 300 vears 

pa^^oda and . . 

pillar ago — and is lying upon the ground hard 

by. This nionuinent was A'ariously reported to me 
as having been brought over from China by the 
Chinese Avife of a Korean monarch some seven 
centuries ago, and as marking the site of Avhat Avas 
once an important Buddhist monastery in the heart of 
the city. Kot far aAvay stands a Chinese sKh or tall 
granite pillar, Avith wreathed dragons at the top, and 
an undecipherable inscription ou the face, reposing 
upon an immense granite tortoise.^ There are a similar 
pillar and tortoise outside Silul. about TJ miles from 
the east gate, Avith an inscription in Chinese and 
Mancliu upon the opposite faces, commemorating the 
institution of the Korean king, aaJio Jcvirtoiccd at 
this spot to the klanchu compieror, upon his second 
inA'asion of Korea in 1G37, and renoAuieed allegiance 
to the kliiigs in his favour. BetAveen this pillar and 
the city is passed the Sen Kuaug Kio, an old bridge 
of AAdiite stone slabs, resting upon tAventy-one stone 
piers. 

Keligion at present has but feAv altars in c)r near 
to the capital. There is an altar to the Spirits of the 
Land (sometimes miscalled the Temple of 
Ttmpieb consisting of a bare open platform, 

upon AAdiich annual sacrifices are offered by the King, 
as on the She Chi Tan in China and in Annam. 

' The tortoise in Chinese mytholo.o-y is one of the nine ofiVpriiii; 
of the dragon, and is placed below meuu^rial pillars and gravestones as 
an emblem of strength. 



Inside the walls ou the uorth-ea.^t is thr Teiajjle of 
Confu(‘-ius, where there is the customary sanctuary 
containing the tablet of that philosopher, and a larye 
building for students and liter utl. I also visited the 
Temple of the God of War, outside the southern gate, 
one of those semi-heroic additions to the Chinese 
pantheon (the god being reported to have been a 
real historical personage or distinguished general who 
was canonised by Imperial edict) which are familiar 
to the traveller in the Celestial Empire. The images 
in the temple are hideous beyond words, but in one 
of the courts is an interesting sun-dial in a basin ; 
and two side galleries contain a curious collection of 
genuine old helmets and armour, exactly like those 
which I shall shortly describe in the Royal Procession, 
and a number of wall-paintings, representing battle 
scenes by land and sea from the famous Chinese 
historical novel San Kuo Chih, or Record of the 
Three Kingdoms. 

One of the most conspicuous objects in Soul is 
the Hong Sal Mun, or Red Arrow Gate, erected at 
EedAn-ow ^0^16 distaiice from the Palace. This is a 
lofty wooden arch, some 30 feet high, painted 
red — the royal colour — and consisting of two per- 
pendicular posts, united at the top by two horizontal 
traverses, through which a number of red arrows 
are fixed with their points upwards. This archwav, 
which is of Tartar origin, and somewhat resembles 
the fiirii (or so-called bird-rests) which precede 
both Shinto and Buddhist temples in Japan, as well 
as the commemorative arch orpuiYaamn China, is a 
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s^'inbol of majesty and o'overnnieiit iu Korea, and is 
aocordiuiiiy erected in front of royal palaces, Govern- 
meut buildings, and temples or monasteries (as at 
Sak "Wang Sa) under royal patronage. In Soul it 
marks the approach to the Xam Piel Kung, or Palace 
of the Chinese Imperial Commissioners. A not dis- 
similar but far more elegant and purely Chinese stone 
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arcliway, called the Geo Mini, stands about a mile 
outside the western gate on the road to Peking, and 
marks the point to which the King goes forth to meet 
the Imperial Envoys. Xear to it is the Bokakaii, or 
mansion in which he awaits their arrival. 

Continuing past this gate to a point about three 
miles from the city on the north-west, one arrives at a 
gigantic image of Buddha, 15 feet high, which has 
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been painted upon tlie upright surfa(‘e a lintre 
lalleii granite l)oalder. Tlie figure i-^ all white, bur 
The the e}'es, mouth, ear^. aud head-dre^s have 

pciinted 

Buddha been coloured : and a gaudily painted temple- 
roof has been erected as a shelter over the whole. 
One hand of the image is uplifted, the other reposes 
at his side. 

The place of execution used to be near the 
southern gate, where, after decapitation, the head- 
Exeeution- les> trunk and trunkless head of the criminal 
^ lay exposed lor three days. The introduc- 

tion of the foreign element,, with its scruples, has 
removed the scene ot operations to a site ^ome miles 
from the city, where a friend of mine witnessed an 
execution of several culprits — the head never falling 
till after several sla'ln-s from a big sword — and even 
painted a picture of the gruesome scene. 

Among the other environs of Sliul, the onlv ones 
worthy of mention are the two royal retreats or 
Royal fortresses in the mountains of Pouk San and 
fortre.^e- wliicli are surrounded by 

walls and fortified, and are held by monkish yar- 
risons.^ To one or other of these, in times of 
invasion, rec'olution, or danger, the Kinu- escapes, 
provisions being stored there in anticipation of a 
long siege. The nearest of them is eleven miles 

' This clerical militia i.s a legacy from the days when tlie Buddhist 
hierarchy was a great power iii the land, and produced statesmen .and 
warriors as well as devotees and students. The monasteries were then 
fortified buildings, and were garri,s,)ned by their inmates. It was from 
one of these fortified monasteries that tiie French met with their disas- 
trolls repulse un Kanirhwa Island in lS5t). 
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distant, and is called Hokanzan. the walled enclosure 
lieiu^n five miles iii circuit* The laro’er is sixteen 
miles distant, and its wall is seven miles roiiiKh It 
is called Xankanzaii.^ 

I next turn to the Eoyal Palaces. Just as the 
capital is the centre of the kini>-doui, to which 
evervbodv and evervthiiin — society, officials. 

Soverei^i- . 

tyniKoiea eaiididates, niercliaiits, business, employment, 
relaxation — gravitate, so does tlie entire life of the 
capital revolve round the centre of the Palace and 
the King. The latter may be a small personage to 
the outer world — perhaps a large majority of man- 
kind may be unaware even of his existence — but to 
his subjects he is something overwhelmingly great, 
while to these attributes is added, in the case of 
China and of its once dependent States, the prestige 
of a rank that is held divine, and entitles its wearer 
to be called the Son of Heaven. Ko celestial scion 
in the world in all probability exercises less influence 
upon its destinies than Ilis Majesty the King of 
Korea ; but that does not in the least detract from 
his titular eminence in the eyes of Koreans, which an 
ancient and inflexible etiquette maintains in a be- 
coming atmosphere of mystery and isolation. For- 
tunately ill the case of Korea, the hedge of royal 
dignity, still unimpaired in the case of the suzerain 
Power and of the Court at Peking, has been suffi- 
cienth' broken through by the force of circumstances 

^ This mnst be the ‘ Fort of Xuiiima Sansian^ ’ of Hendrik Haniel. 
'svlicre the Kin" retired in war. wdiich was six to seven leaqiies, or three 
hours, from Sior, was stored with three years’ provisions, and was 
"arrisoned by ‘ religious/ 

L 
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during the past twenty years, to admit of audiem-es 
being readily conceded lyv a monareh. whom close 
contact reveals as an amiable personage, not less 
human — perhaps in certain respects rather more so 
— than the bulk of his fellow-creatures. 

There is quite a number of palaces in .'sihd. One 
of these, the Xam Ivung, near the south gate, is 
employed for marriage ceremonies, and has 
miaces sometimes been the residence of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Another, the Xam Piel Ivung, near 
the west gate, is reserved for the accommodation of 
the Imperial Envoys from Peking. A third, the Un 
Pyon Enng, in the northern quarter, Avas formerly 
occupied by the Tai AVen Kun, or Eegent, the father 
of the reigning King, ^vho practically usurped the 
throne during his son's minority, persecuted the 
Christians, tortured and killed the missionaries, and 
bv his savage and reactionary policy forced upon 
foreign Powers the first opening of the country. 

The principal residence of royalty has usually 
been in one of two palaces of much greater size than 
Ea.t, or those lutlierto mentioned. Accounts vary 

New . . , „ 

PaUce as to tlic rcspcctive antiquity ot the pair, the 
one that is temporarily occupied liy the Sovereign 
being commonly denominated the Ciew Talace. jjre- 
sumably liecause repairs have recently been required 
in order to render it habitable. The two together 
occupy an enormous space, surrounded bv walls, 
and entered by great gates, in the northern part of 
the city ; and in their precincts are included several 
hundreds of acres of enclosed but uiiculti’i-uted ground. 
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extending to the summit of the north hill, a conical 
elevation covered vrith low scruh, that rises to a 
sharp and lofty point just behind. A.s a matter ot 
fact, the more easterly of the two palaces is the 
newer, having been erected tor the Heir Apparent 
about 400 years ago. It has thirteen gates and 
covers an enormous space of ground, much of v hich 
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is laid out in gardens and walks, and is adorned 
with lotus-ponds, bridges, and sunimer-hou?e&. It 
was occupied by the King in the early teats afiei 
hi.s accession, was partly burned down in lt)S2, vas 
rebuilt and re-occupied, but again deserted aftei the 
Kebellion of 18S4, and, when I was in S-oul in 
was tyithout a tenant ; though it was reported that 
the King was going back there, because a ^nakc had 
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ialU-u tVoui tlu> ceiling <.)f tlie ( 'ruwu Pf'in<‘r'> vmnn in 
the otlier palace. ^hortiue^s (jf "'U])plit\s. liowt^ver, 
interfered with the execatioii of tlii^ de>iL!n : l)Ut the 
King had already connected the ground- of this palace 
bv an enclosed passage-way at the l)a<*k with the 
other palace in which he was then re-iding. 

The latter, Avliich is the more westerly and now 
the principal, is also the older building, having been 
we-t. erected oUO years ago. It stands at the 

iciiace head of the broad thoroughfare known as 

Palace-street, the end of which is entirely filled by 
its massive stone gateway, surmounted ])y a hea^T, 
double-roofed pavilion. Outside the gate are two 
grotesque stone lions upon pedestals, and a ramp 
with eighteen low stone pillars on either side. In 
the base of the gate-tower are three arched doorways, 
closed with wooden doors, adorned with painted 
fit^ures. Of these the middle door, or Thoi Hwa 
Mun, is only opened for the ingress or egress of the 
King, or of a Minister Plenipotentiary going to present 
his ci’edentials from his Sovereign ; but the others are 
the regular passage-way to the multitude of interior 
eourts, which are crowded with officials, retainers, 
soldiers, ministers, secretaries, lackeys, runners, and 
hangers-on of every description. Five hundred 
guards protect the royal person, the remainder of 
the garrison of 4,000 (which represents, under normal 
circumstances, the entire standing army of Korea) 
being stationed in barracks outside. There arc 
further reported to be about 2,000 retainers in the 
Palace enclosure. 
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First (.-(urie two inimense paved courts, surrounded 
by low biiildiues, and terminating in great gateway^. 
Great The second of these conducts to a further 

Hall ul T T 1 • 1 

Audience qiuulraiiiiie. also oi great size, at the upper 
end of which, on a tATofold terrace or platform, sur- 
rounded 1.)y white granite balustrades, and ascended 
by triple flights of steps, the middlemost of which are 



reserved for tlie palancpiiii in which is borne the 
royal person — stands the Great Hall of Audience, 
wherein is held the imposing pageantry ot the annual 
levees on the King's birthday, on Xew lears Day, 
and on other festive anniversaries. The buildinu 
consists of a great twin-roofed hall, constructed 
entirely of wood, the riclily carved and reticulated 
ceiling of whiidi, painted red, blue, and green, is 
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supported ])y iiuiaense rireular pillars, eolc aired red 
al)ove and white at the ha'>e. It i> empty except lor 
a lofty scarlet dais fa(*iny the entrance, and asctaide<l 
])V ^ix steps, upon wdueli, in iVoiit of a beautifully 
carved scarlet and black -creeii of pitu'ced woodwork, 
is placed the chair of '>tate of the Kiny. Fn)in this 
position he looks down upon the matted hour of the 
hall, through the open doors on to the double terrace 
out-ide, and thence to the paved {juadrangle, where 
twelve inscribed pillars on either liand indicate the 
various positions taken up by tlie diflerent ranks of 
nobles and officials at the royal hrces. The furthest 
of these is so distant as barely to render vi'?ible the 
august form of the Sovereign. The idea of this 
splendid Audience Hall, grandiose in its massive 
simplicity, is curiously analogous to the talars^ or 
throne-iajoms, of the Persian kings from the days of 
Darius to those of Xasr~ed-din Shah ; and the spectacle 
which it presents on the great days of audience, like 
that which I shall describe in my succeeding work at 
Hue, is one of the few surviving and intact pageants 
of the Far East. 

In an adjoining court is the Summer Palace, a 
large hall or pavilion raised upon forty-eight pillars 
Summer stone, twclve feet high, in the middle ot 

laUce ^ lotus-pond. Hal’d by may also be seen 
the Chin Chang Hall, or Hall of Dili _2'ence, the Yun 
Hall, or Hall of Departed Spirits, which is used in 
the funeral celebrations of royalty, and the Chai Hall, 
or Hall of Fasting. The rear part of the ljuilding, 
where the King and his seraglio reside, consists of a 
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luuiiljtf <it >iu;illt'r i.'ourts, uiul pn\ihi)ii'?. 

:ulorufcl with :i gcmtl deal ot Iji'iLS'lit paiiitiui;'. and 
])( isse-?sin;i' a <‘-t-rtaiu fantastic elep'anee. The electric 
li-jht was installed in this part of the Palace hy order 
of the King, who has the Orientals ioiiduess lor any 
new and expendve invention ; ljut it very ^oon came 
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to grief. It was in one of the smaller edifices that I 
was admitted to an audience with His Hajesty. 

Li Ilsi, King of Korea (whose original Korean name 
was Hong Pok-ifi is the twenty-eighth sovereign of the 
The Km" reigning dynasty. He was the nephew ol 
ot Kore<r Hwait, the last king but one, who having 
no children had been succeeded by his uncle Li Ping, 
who also died (dnldless in ISOI. Thereupon the } oung 
bov, at that time twelve years of age, was selected 
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a&i heii* by the Eoyal CountiL and wa< adopted 1)}' hi- 
^'reat-grandmotlior, the Queen l)owager (.hao. the 
widow of the Crown Prince Li Ying, wlio had never 
succeeded to the throne. This old lady died in ISlM). 

The young Sovereign being a minor, the ro}'al 
authority was rested in a Council of Eegency, one ot 
The Tai whoiii, Li Hsia Y^ing, the father of the boy and 
Wen Run ^ of great strength of character, took 

advantage of his position to usurp the chief power. 
Xominally as Eegent, with the title of Tai Wen Ivuii^ 
Lord of the Great Court, he ruled the kingdom with 
great severity from 1SG4 to ISTo. He it was who 
was responsilde for the furious persecution of the 
Christian missionaries that brought the unsuccessful 
French expedition of ISGG into Korea, and for the 
frantic anti-foreign cru:^ade which eventually Ijroke 
down under the combined pressure of the foreign 
Powers. He was once aptly described by a native 
writer as having • bowels of iron and a heart of stone.* 
Upon the assumption by the King of full sovereignty 
in 187o, and the subsec[ueiit opening of the counting 
the Tai Wen Kuii headed the Conservative or Eeac- 
tionary party, against all treaties and all foreigner>, 
and is believed to have instigated the first outbreak 
against the Japanese Legation in 1882, when an 
attempt was made to kidnap the King and to kill the 
Queen,^ and when the Japanese Minister, Hanabu-sa, 

* Su universHllT were both the Queen and the Crown Prince l>elieveil 
TO have been hilled, that their death was printed as a fact in Wr. V'. E. 
Grittis’ Hermit Kation, which was published shortly afterwards. It 
bein." undesirable for a while to reveal the truth, national inourninir 
for a year was even ordered, and was observed for the full period. It 
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and li!^ idlluwinij' luul to laart^ar liuliiiini' to Cliemiilpo. 
where they pieked i][> hy a I5ritidi inau-of- 

war. \’er\' shoialy tlie Ja])aiie^e ^[ini->rer reappeared 
with deiiiaiids fur iiiiiiiediaie and ample reparation : 
1)Ut, while the negotiations "-till lingered, the sky wa^ 
suddenly <deared by a tliiiuderbolt launched by Li 
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Hillin’ Cliann^ the uTeat C'liine’^e A iceroy, who had 
seized tlie opportunity to reassert the compromised 
suzerainty of his Imperial master. Ihe Tai en 
Klin was himself kidnapped and deported to China, 
where he was kept a prisoner at Paoting I u. 

subsequently tran'-pireJ that the (Ineen had been simiiriTleJ out in 
dis^iise as the wite th a soldier, and that one ol the C ourt ladies had 
been killed iu her placL. 
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During liis absence in 1884, a second revolution, of 
soineAvliat similar character, broke out in the capital,' 
from which the King only escaped by jumping on t(j 
the back of a euiiuch, in which not too dignified posi- 
tion he Avas carried into the Chinese camp outside Siktl. 
After matters had been somewhat composed, the King 
began to think that the abilities of the old Eegent 
might perhaps after all be more usefully employed 
at home : and accordingly he himself applied to 
China for his restoration. It cannot be said that the 
experiment was a success, so far as the relations of 
the pair Avere concerned, for in the summer of ISfifi 
a determined attempt Avas made by the political 
opponents of the Tai A'en Kuu to bloAv him up with 
gunp<AAvder, though the misdirection of the explosive, 
Avhicli bleAV out the side of the room which he 
occupied, instead of the fioor, saA’ed the old gentle- 
man’s life. It could not fail to be remarked that the 
King eA'inced no solicitude at the miraculous escape 
of his parent — a callousness Avhich Avas the more 
extraordinary in a country Avhere Confucianism has 
inculcated filial respect as the highest duty. The 
Tai Wen Kuu, now seventy-tAvo years of age, is still 
living, and is proljably expecting to be bloAvn up again. 

^ The leader of this revolution, Kim Ok Kiim, who escaped at the 
time and lived tur bome years as a refugee under Japanese protection 
at Kioto, having incautiously i>roceeded to Shanghai, was murdered 
there in the spring of 181)4 by a fellow-countiAman, it is said at the 
direct instigation of the King. Anyhow, his remains, upon being taken 
back to Korea by order of the Government, were there subjected to 
mutilation and public exposure ; the remaining members of his fainilv 
were put to death, and the murderer was loaded with honoims. Korea 
ue^ ei su siiccesslullN \'indicated her claim to exclusion from the pale 
ol ci\ilisation. 
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lo tlu^ reinarka])le experieia-es wliicli I have related 
he also adds the ac*ruinplishinents of an artist : and 
I am the posse>s< )r of an exeellent signed pen-and-ink 
drawing by his hand. 

\\ ith tlie exreption of tlie two al')ove-mentioned 
revolts in and whieh were in both eases 

Thf' Kingv result ot political and Court intrigue, 
rather than of any popular luovemeut, the 
King has until the present year occupied the throne 
tor twenty years without menace or peril. Upon 
both tho<e occasions. thc)Ugh the external symptom of 
the outbreak Avas an attack upon the Japanese Le- 
gation, Avho invariably represent the least popular 
element of society in Soul, the real object of the con- 
spirators was to capture, Avithout injuring, the person 
oi the King, AAdiose seal and signature lend a much 
(‘oveted sanction to the successful faction.^ It Avas 
not the life of the Sovereign that Avas aimed at in 
either case ; but the induence of those under Avhose 
control he was, and is supposed to be. In February 
ot the present year (^ISJI) a plot aavis discoA^ered for 
blowing up Avith gunpOAvder the King, LroAvn Prince, 
and chief Ministers of State while on a Ausit to the 
Tioyal Ancestral Temple ; but AAdiat the exact olyect 
of this Korean Guy FaAvkes may liaAm been, or aaJio 

^ The person of the SovereiLCii is held sacred and imiolable — his 
real safeguard against assassination : hiit it is the royal seal that is the 
coveted object. Till recent years a change of jiarty in Korean govern- 
ment (which there is no machinery for etlecting by a general election) 
was invariably carried out as follows : — The conspirators gathered in 
sufficient numbers in the Palace, seized and assassinated the leaders of 
the Government, laid hold of the King and of the seal of State, and co3n- 
pelled him to sign the warrants tbr the execution of the murdered 
officials, as well as their own commissions. 
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were the real instigator? of the design, has not yet 
transpired. It is generally supposed to have been 
the old Eegeiits reply to the attempt upon himself 
two years earlier. Whether the father, or the son, 
will first succeed in this campaign of competitive 
explosion it will 1)c interesting to observe. 

His Hajesty i:5 a man of much amiability of cha- 
racter : and many instances are related of his personal 
m- did- charm of disposition and bearing. If he does 
not share the bigotry, neiiher does he inherit 
the determination of his father ; and placed as he ha^ 
Ijeen in difficult circumstances, for which, by training 
and tradition, he was equally unprepared, there are 
many excuses to be made alike for volatility of pur- 
pose and irres<.)liition of action. He takes a keen 
zest in any new di--covery or invention, but is not 
free from the .superstitions of his race and country. 
It will be accounted a remarkable fact in history that 
both Japan and Korea should have undergone in the 
second half of the present century the greatest revo- 
lution in their annals, under the sceptre of sove- 
reigns whose personality struck in neither case a very 
definite or individual note. 

The most powerful influence in the Palace, and 
indeed in the country, is reported to be that of the 
Queen, the memljers of whose familv, known 

The Queen . , ^ 

as rvlin. liave been introduced into nearly 
ev’ery position of importance or emolument about tlie 
Court and in the Government, and have thereby 
ac([uired an ascendency tvhich is the cause of great 
political jealousy and intrigue. The Queen's infer- 
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mailt' and 'pies are ?aul tu Ik- everywhere, and 
nothing i-i done without lu-r knowledge. It was 
against this oiniiiiiotent inllueiiee thar the Tai 'Wen 
Kun directed all the forces at his disposal : and it 
has long been felt in Korea that the emotions of the 
hostile and discomfited party may at ant" time culmi- 
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nate in an outbreak in ^vliicli heads may fall. The 
Queen is believed not to enjoy very robust health ; 
and in the event of any accident to her, the powerful 
clan of the Miu'^ would probably experience lively 
vicissitudes. 

The King's eldest son by the Queen, Li Hsia by 
name, is theHeir Apparent, or Crown Lrince, and was 
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born in lS7o. His abilities, liowever, are so much 
below the average, and there is so little chance of 
The Crown founding a family, that his position in the 
State is less important than it might otherwise 
be ; and attention has lately been directed to another 
and elder son of the King by a concubine, of whom 
more may be heard in the future. 

The Korean monarchy is absolute, hereditary, and 
divine. The King is master of the lives and property 
Theory of of liis subjccts aiid of the entire resources of 
monaithj kiiigdom. All olFices are held at his 
pleasure. His word is law. In his person is concen- 
trated every attribute of Government. If in relation 
to China he is a humble vassal, in his own dominions 
he is supreme. The opening of Korea to the world 
has, however, not been accomplished without dealimr 
many and inevitable blows at the peculiarly sacro- 
sanct character of the royal authority, upon which 
stress has been laid by so many writers.' This has 

‘ Dallet. anti Griffin, in the main eopyin" from him. describe 
several features of Court ceremonial, and of the Korean theorv of 
kint^ship, which were proltahly derived fiom the ancient statutes of the 
kingdom, but which have lon^ been, or are now, obsolete. Those 
fictions have attained a wide popularity, mainly owing to their repeti- 
tion m works of comparative sociology such as * The Golden Boufdi ’ 
by G. Frazer Ci vols., 1890). The latter, in vol. i. pp. 164, 172. sa\s 
that the Kings of Koreo are shut up in their palaces from the at^e uf 
twelve or fifteen : that it a suitor wishes to obtain ju>tice of the Km<'- he 
sometimes lights a great bonfire on a moniitain facing the Palace : that 
when the King goes out of the Palace, all doors must be shut, and each 
householder must kueel before his threshold witli a broom and a dust- 
pan in his hand, whiPt all windows, especiallv the upper ones, must be 
sealed with strips of paper, lest someone should look down upon the 
King; that no one may touch the King ; and that, if lie deigns to touch 
a subject, the spot touched becomes sacred, and the ])erson thus 
honoui’ed mu:,t wear a visible mark (generally a cord ot red silk) for 
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been affected beyond repair, and will praduallv con- 
tract into tlie nicn'e modest conception of kingship 
that has been evolved by ^\'estern experience. 

Before proceeding to the royal audience. I enjoyed 
an interview with the President of the Korean Foreign 
, , Office.' an old sentleman with a faultle''S 
liat, a beiiigu and sleepy expression. 
Minister planip cheeks, and a long thin grey moustache 
and l^eard. I remember some of his questions and 

the rest of liis Hie. Xot one of these oh.^ervances is now maintained. 
Suitors wisiiiu^t to obtain a hearing from the Kimr do not light a bon- 
firt. hut sit outside the Palace -gate with their petition placed on a 
table in front of them, until the fact is reported to the King, and the 
petition is taken in and considered. AY hen the Kini: iiioes out of the 
Palace in procession, the shops along the route are closed, but no re- 
strictimi is placed upon the -spectators, who crowd the streets, and even 
the rooftops, coining in from the country in thousands to see tlie 
pageant; nor is any obeisance requhed horn them. Ued girdles, whieh 
are quite common, have also ceased to bear the alleged signiticance. 
Other statements popularly repeated [ug. in the • Encyclopaedia Bn- 
tannicah.that it is sacrilege to utter the King’s name, and high treason 
to touch him with iron, and that every horseman must dismount when 
passing the Palace, are etjually erroneous. Only tho'^e officials dis- 
moutit wKo propose to enter the Palace. Similarly the olt-qnoted rule 
forbidding any Korean subject to go out at night in Soul, except women. 
<jfficiais, and blind persons, has fallen into desuetude ^iiice the number 
of Chinese and .Taiwanese in the city, and of servants in the employ 
of foreigners, has rendered its enforceiiieiit impossible. 

^ There are three principal Ylimsters of rotate in Korea, denomi- 
nated Councillors of the Yliddle, Left, and Eight. There are aKo six 
Government Departments, namelv, the Officers of (i. ) Civil Adairs oi 
Public Employ ; lii.) Einaiice, or. the Treasury: iiii.) iHtes or Cere- 
monies and Public Instruction; liv.) War: iv.s .Tustice; (vi.) Public 
YVurk<!. To these, sinct^ the opening of tiie country, have been added 
two new departments — the ai-)na-i)n. or Home Office, which has 
a President, two native Vice-Pre'iident'-, two toreigii Y ice-President> 
Uiamely, the Foreign Advisers), one Coiinciilor. ami a start’ of twenty- 
live clerks, and wiiich lias virtually superseded the old >ix boaixE : 
and the Ol-a-ymuK or Forei.gn Office, with a similar i-reanisation. 
which was fonnerlv under the Mini^teiM)f C< lenionies. there having 
been in those days practically no Foreign Atfaim. 
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answers. Having:* l>ceii partwahu-ly warned n(')t to 
admit toliim that I wa^ oidy thirty-three yeat's old. an 
aye to which no reS})oct attaches in Korea, when lie put 
to me the straight (pu^^tiun (invariably the iirst in an 
Oriental dialogue). ' How old are you r ' I unlw^-ita- 
tingly responded. Hdjrty.’ ‘Hear me/ he said, yvou 
look very young for that, llow do you account for it r ' 

* Bv the fact/ I replied, ‘ that T have been travelling 
for a month in the superb climate of His Majesty's 
dominions.’ Hearing that I had !)een a Mini'^ter of 
the Crown in England, he iiKjuired what had been 
my salary, and added, ’ I suppose you found tltat by 
far the most agreeable feature of office. But no 
doubt the perquisites were very much larger >tilL’ 
Finally, conscious that in his own country it is not 
easy for anyone to liecome a member of the Govern- 
ment, unless he is related to the family of the King 
or Queen, he said to me, ‘ I presume you are a near 
relative of Her Majesty the Queen of England.* 
'Xo/ I replied, ‘I am not.’ But, observing the 
look of disgust that passed over his countenance. I 
was fain to add, I am, however, as yet an unmarried 
man,’ with which unscrupulous suggestion I com- 
pletely regained the old gentleman’s favour. 

lu the Palace everything — dress, deportment, 
movement, gait — is regulated by a minute and ini- 
conrtdre^^ coiupromisiiig etiquette. I^pon one o^*ca- 

aud . n 

aujuette sioTi a nritisli Consul was not admitted to 
audience witli tlie King, because, liaviiig packed up 
iiis uniform, lie came only in evening dress. Tlie 
middle and lower olficials wear briglitly-coloured 
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rnlu''? <tt‘ -carit't. hliu^. aiul \ tallow : hut tlitr Uiiiii^ler- 
aiid uliirt iiMtahles aii^MU a ru'htu^ and iimrtr >ubt'r 
Inir. u-ually dark l)lur or inalerial l»eliin 

uf iiu-urrd < Mi the l)OSuni i> lixtal a ])la->troh or 

panel ot coarse eiuljroidery, r^pi e^entiny a tiuer. <.*r 
-talk, uv .-oinu nrlier -vinhtjli^ad rreanin^: ^vhile 
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round tlie waist is worn a broad belt. A’ariously 
adorned with gold, silver, jade.bvory, or horn, which 
projects several iiudie'^ from the per>un. like 
the hoop of a beer-barrel that ha< started from it^ 
place. On the liead repo'^es one ot the winged tiaras 
which I have before described. There i> also a 
peculiar strut, which is known a> the ' iianiihnu walk,' 
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and which all iuiiii:<tcr< or nuble< afFect when they 
appear in public. It is a slow and measured move- 
ment, with the feet planted rather wide apart, and 
an indescribable but unmistakable swing of tlie body 
that is mo'^t comic. The main attribute or manifes- 
tation of dignity in Korea seems, however, to be that 
its possessor is incapable of moving without support. 
Knsustained he would, I sujDpose, fall to the ground 
from the sheer weight of his own importance. Ac- 
cordingly, a minister, if seen walking in the streets, 
is invariably supported by one, sometimes by two 
attendants, who deferentially prop him up under the 
arm or arms, as he slowly and consequentially struts 
along. If he be mounted, the same theory prescribes 
that he vshall be held on to his saddle by retainers 
running on either side. Thus upheld, the Minister 
for Home Affairs and the President of the Foreign 
Office were solemnly escorting me to the presence of 
royalty, when I suddenly seemed to observe a vacuum. 
The supporters had disappeared, and the ministers 
had hurled themselves, forehead forward, on to the 
ground. My old friend, who was far advanced in 
years, must have found it extremely trying. 

The King was standing in a small, brightly- 
painted pavilion, which opened on to one of the 
Audience luiiior coui'ts of the Palace. His hands 

With the ^ 1 

King rested upon a tabie, on winch a hideous 
Brussels table-cloth half concealed a gorgeous piece 
of Chinese end)roidery. Behind and aix)und him 
were clustered the Palace eunuchs in Court dresses. 
At the side stood the interpreter, with his shoulders 
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and liead bowed in attitude of llie lowest ivvereiK-e, 
repeatiiiL^ tlie words wliidi tlie Kiny whispered in his 
ear. On eitlier side stood the twc; sword-bearere of 
State, and at a little distance tlie rwaj l\[ini-rers, wdio 
had re:?umed an erect position. b'pon the royal 
brow wnts a double-tiered violet lieadpiece. His 
robe wais of scarlet lipaired silk — the royal colour — 
with panels of gold embroidery upon the shoulders 
and breast, and a gold-:?tudded projecting belt. Li 
Hsi is a man of small stature and -allow eomplexion. 
with hair drawn tightly up from the forehead l'>e- 
iieatli the Korean skull-cap, very slight eyebrows, 
small, viva<nous black eyes, teeth discol(,)ured from 
cliewdng the betel, a piece of wlii^-h he continued to 
masticate throughout the interview and a sparse 
black moustache and tuft beloAv the chin. The 
King's countenance wear> a singularly gentle and 
pleasing expression ; and in the course of the 
audience, which lasted about tAventy minutes, and 
was entirely conducted by His IMaje^ty in j^erson, he 
evinced the most livelv interest in the friend-hip and 
consideration of (Heat Britain, and a personal regard 
for the services of Hr. W. C. Hillier, the capable 
officer by whom the (iueen Avas at that time repre- 
sented in Sr»ul. After the audience Avith the King I 
Avas conducted to another pavilion, Avhere I Avas 
similarly receHed by the CroAvn ITince. But his 
(tuestions or remarks, Avhich Avere dictated to him 
by his chief eunuch, AA^ere of no interest, and the 
intervicAv Avas one of mere ceremony. 

The true comicality, hoAA'ever, of the Korean 

M 
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Court cun only 1)0 properly upon one ot 

tlie ocea:^ioiis, ^ouiewinit rare in oeeairreuce, when 
^ , the Kiun noe^ in ^tate tlirLUiuh the eitv to 

pioce-Muii y[^[{ some temple or tomh. (Jf one >uch 
function I was the interested witues-. From an 
eaiiv hour in the morninp the streets were guarded 
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by military, of a species Liui(|ue in the wijrld. Tlie 
infantry lined the roadway, and were for the 
most part lying aslee}) upon the ground. They liad 
ahuo.st as many flags as men ; and their muskets, 
which I examined as they :^tood piled tiioether. were 
commonly destitute either of hammer, trigger, or 
plate. Sometimes ot all three, and Avere frec[uentlA’ 
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only held toii’ether by string: while the bayonets 
were bent and rusty. Infinitely more remarkable, 
however, were the cavalry. These were clad in 
uniforms probably some oOb years old. consisting 
of a battered helmet with a spike, and of a cuirass of 
black leather studded with Ijrass bosses, and worn 
over a heavy jerkin of moth-eaten brocaded Enor- 
mous jack-boots completed the costume, and rendered 
it difficult for the men to mount their steeds, even 
although these were rarely more than eleven hands 
high. Banners of yellow, red, and green, with a tuft 
of pheasant-feathers at the top, and stacks of arrows, 
were carried in front of the officers, who were with 
difficulty supported by squires upon their pyramidal, 
saddles. The middle of the roadway was supposed 
to be kept clear, and was strewn with a riband of 
sand, about a foot and a half in breadth : but this 
was trampled upon and scattered almost as soon as 
sprinkled. 

Throughout the morning processions of ministers, 
courtiers, and officials passed along on their way to or 
from the Palace. The majority of these were borne 
by shouting retainers in open chairs, on the back 
of which rested a leopard-skin. In some cases the 
sedan was also supported by a single leg underneath, 
terminating in a wheel, which ran along the middle 
of the roadAvav, easing the burden and increasing 

^ Compare the account of Hamel. 240 ) ears a^o : — ‘Their Horse 
wear Cuirasses, Headpiece?, and Sw ords. as aUo Bows and Arrows, 
and WTiips like ours, only that theirs have small iron Points. Their 
I"oot as well as they wear a Corselet, a Headpiece, a Sword, and Musket 
or Half-pike. The Othcers carry nothing but Bows and Arrows.’ 



tlie p-ice of the bearers in front and l)eliind. Sonie 
of tlie oftlcials wore uilt lielniets of pasteljuard, wdth 
Chinese characters upon the back. The Chinese 
Eesident. the principal personapfe in the city, as 
representing the suzerain power, dashed past in 
a black velvet sedan, swiftly borne by stalwart 
Celestials with red tassels. Upon either side of 
the street the wTiite-rol.^ed crowd Avere pressed 
back against the house-fronts, and were prodded 
by the soldiers with their muskets, or spanked by 
active runners, who laid about them liberally with 
long wooden paddles. C)n the occasion of the 
previous procession the mob had been suffered 
to approach too nearly to the person of royalty ; 
and a notification had in consec[uence appeared 
in the ' Official Gazette,’ docking tlie Minister of 
War of three months’ salary for his faulty arrange- 
ments. 

At length, after hours of ivaiting, the Palace doors 
were tlirown 0})eu, and there issued forth the most 
motley procession ever seen outside of London on 
Lord Mayor's Ihiy, or in the Christmas pantomime at 
Drury Lane. The soldiers snatched up their vene- 
rable muskets, or climbed on to their microscopic 
steeds. The banners were plucked up, and danced 
in lines of colour along the streets. First from the 
Palace gates emerged a company of men in red 
mitres, carrying scarlet lacrpiered chairs ; then a 
similar band in l)lue. Presently appeared the Pioyal 
Standard, on which was emblazoned a mighty dragon 
upon a ground ot yellow silk. The sound of drums 
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>ucce*-.-(-led ; and there was a shout to keep silence. 
In the centre of a running crowd there followed 
upborne a single empty sedan, coloured the royal 
red. I heard two explanations given of this episode. 
b)ne was that in former days, when etipuette had not 
been suliiciently relaxed to admit of any portion of 
the royal person being seen, two identical chairs were 
used in the processions, no one knowing which of 
the pair contained the King, much in the same way 
as an empty train frequently precedes or follow.'? that 
containing the Eussian Czar, with a view to frustrate 
the possible designs of conspirators. The other 
theory was that the first chair is kept intentionally 
empty, in order to hoodwink the evil spirits who 
would be likely to assault it in the idea that they had 
got hold of the royal person. I have also heard it 
suggested that the empty litter may contain the 
ancestral tablets of the royal family. Xext came a 
long procession of the King's valets, in yellow robes 
and tiny straw hats, with worsted rosettes, perched 
sideways on their heads ; the corps of royal drum- 
mers, beatino- with frantic llourish the roval drums ; 
a medley of cavalry, shambling along without the 
least attempt at order ; a small detachment of 
artiller}', dragging after them two small Gatling 
guns ; files of runners, in alternate blue and green 
gauze, stretching across the street ; a company of 
flute-players, blowing a lusty monotone on a shrill 
note ; then a rush of feet and shouting of voices to 
make way, and a phalanx of sturdy bearers, clad in 
red, with double mitres on their heads, running 
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r^wiftlv, and supportiiiu* in a cano])ied rhair of 
with red silk >creen< and tas<el<, the uplifred per<oii 
of the King. As he pa'^^ed along he looked to right 
and left, and the movement of the hearers made him 
bob up and down. At a little distance behind fol- 
lowed the Crown Prince, in spectaedes, in a similar 
scarlet palanquin, carried by men in green mitres: 
and then came a heterogeneous jumble of courtiers, 
generals, colonels, matchlock-men, and tottering 
cavaliers ; the procession being closed by the Euro- 
pean-drilled troops, who made some attempt to march 
in step, and whose commander, heralded by stento- 
rian cries, carried an immense banner on his own 
shoulder. Later om towards dusk, I met the same 
procession returning. Everything and everybody 
had got thoroughly mixed up in the narrower streets : 
soldiers and citizens, colonels and chamberlains, were 
all wedged together in inextricable confusion ; but, 
above the heads of the crowd, ever oscillated the 
scarlet palanquin of the King, lit up by lanterns of 
blue and crimson silk, tossing at the pikeheads of the 
infantry soldiers. 

It will liave been gathered from the above 
description tliat tlie Korean Army is not the least 
Korean rotten adjuiict of the Korean monarchy. 
.Army Tliosc infantry regiments that have been 

taught by foreigners and tliat constitute the garrison 
of the capital, 4,000 strong, are said to show a 
capacity for drill and discipline. Up till theKebellion 
of 1SS4 they were officered by Japanese ; but since 
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that (late they have been in the hands of two 
American drill-iti<tructorN, who possess the hinh- 
tlowu titles of Vice-President and Councillor of the 
Board ol ar. but who exercise no comuiaiid, and 
do not accompany tlieir men on to the field. This 
iorce is divided into three battalions, and is armed 
with rifles of a great variety of pattern. Its native 
(officers are beneath contempt. There is an arsenal 
(Ki-ke-kuk) in Soul Avith foreign machinery: but it 
is only used for the repair of arms. As for the 
purely natAe regiments, they are not a standing 
army but a standing joke : while in Europe the 
cavalry Avould with difficulty secure an engagement as 
supers in the pantomime of a second-rate proAuncial 
stage. 

Cnee every twenty or thirty years a revieAv is 
held of the entire force on a parade-ground outside 
state Bie experiment being so costly that 

ie\ie\\ cannot be more frecjiiently repeated. As 

a spectacle it is more uni(|ue even than the royal 
pr(3(*ession. One such rexie^v Avas held during the 
past summer. It Avas announced to begin at 9 a.ai., 
but from that hour till 5 r.Ai. were the 30,000 
spectators on the ground compelled to wait, before 
the vanguard of the royal corh'tje appeared. This 
consisted of no feAver than 10,000 persons, in the midst 
of AAdiom the King and CroAvn Prince rode on horse- 
back. The troops, 7,000 to 8,000 in number, then 
marched past the saluting-j^oint, saluting by boAving 
their bodies to the nround. 8o unsatisfactorAg Iioaa^- 
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ever, vas tlie display held tci have Leeii that there 
■vvas great duttering iu the military dove-cots, and 
the Commauder-in-Chief was forthwith degraded 
from his post. It is now contemplated to hold 
a review of the troops drilled upon the modern 
system. 
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CHAPTER Y1 

POLITICAL AXD COMMERCIAL SYMPTOMS LV KOREA 

Diogenes Alex:an(lro rogaini ut diceret si <iiiid opus es^et, ‘ Xune 
quidem paulliilum/ inquit, ' a sole.’ Ciceko, Tti^c. Disjjur. 

If the people, the scenery, the capital, and the Court 
of Korea have each an individuality that distin- 
An Asuitic o'ui$;lies tlieui froiii similar phenomena in 

micro- 

co^m Other countries, there are yet in the 
Korean polity, viewed as a form of government, 
features inseparably associated with the Asiatic sys- 
tem and reeounisable in everv unreformed Oriental 
State from Teheran to Soul. A royal figurehead, 
enveloped in the mysterv of the palace and the harem, 
surrounded by concentric rings of eunuchs, Ministers 
of State, officials, and retainers, and rendered almost 
intangible by the predominant atmosphere of in- 
trigue ; a hierarchy of office-holders and office-seekers, 
who are leeches in the thinnest disguise ; a ieeble 
and insignificant army, an impecunious exchequer, a 
debased currencyn and an impoverished people — 
these are the invariable SMuptoms of the fast vanish- 
ing regime of the older and unredeemed Oriental type. 
Add to these the first swarming of the flock of 
foreign practitioners, vdio scent the enfeebled consti- 



tutiun from afar, and from four ^viIKls of heaven 
come ]3ressing their pharmaeopLeia of loans, con- 
cessions. banks, mints, factories, and all the recog- 
nised machinery for fdling Western pur-es at the 
expense of Eastern pocket^, and you have a fair 
picture of Korea as she stands after ten years of 
emergence from her long seclusion and enjoyment of 
the intercourse of the nations. She is going to pur- 
chase her ovm experience, and to learn that, while 
civilisation is a mistress of rare and irresistible 
attractions, she rerpiires to be paid for in coin of no 
small denomination. 

Xominally, every Government post in Korea is 
given by competitive examination. In reality, the 
Korean examinations — which are conducted in the 

admin is- , . . . 

tiMtion open air in tlie Falace-grounds in the pre- 
sence of the King, and consist of little more than the 
composition of an essay (probably prepared in ad- 
vance) upon some vell-knowii sentence from the 
Chinese classics — are a farce ; and the posts are 
given to those who pay for them, the successful ('’an- 
didate and the price paid by him being, as a general 
rule, matters of common knowledge beforehand. 
This being so, it may lie thought surprising that so 
many candidates should enter. The examination, 
however, is always an excuse for a visit to the capi- 
tal and a pleasant holiday ; and, a few posts being 
occasionally assigned, for form's sake, to merit, each 
competitor is firmly convinced that he will be the 
lucky man. The successful candidate lias to undergo 
a sort of schoolboy ‘ bullyragging ‘ at the hands of 
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roiuradc^^, which reiuiiKU one of the peculiar 
eereiaruiie^ formerly enacted on llriti-h ships when 
• ero^^inn the Line.' His face and clothe- are 
smeared all over with ink. and are then ] bespattered 
by one of the examiner- with white S(')ap. Fre- 
quently. too. his hat is vSma-hed in. und hi- clothes 
are torn oti* his back. Finally, after thi- ordeal i- 
over. he i- washed and dre--ed up and i- taken round 
in -rate tL> receive the congratulation- of hi- frietul-. 
All tlie higher po-t- are lllled by the ycz/pAc/Cy. or 
gentry, and tlie highest of all by the relative- <_>! 
those in great po-ition- at l/ourt. The eight pr(.)- 
viuces and 332 prefectures of the kingdom ab-orl> 
an iimiieii-e armv of office-holder-, only the superior 
ranks among w'hoin receive any -alary, and thi- 
u-iialiy in arivar-. while the re-t must butter their 
own bread as Itest they cam All office is held for 
a period of three years, during which time the 
incumbent extract- from it wdiatever he cam the 
normal level of extortion Ijeing -o mathematically 
ascertained by long praetiim. that while any exce-s i- 
voted tyrannical, adherence to the average >taiidard i- 
regarded as a proof br)th of integrity and moderation. 
Hiider a form of government so organised it becoiue- 
easy enough to understand wh}' the country lan- 
guishes and stagnation reign- supreme. 

The (rovermuent itself — or. iii other words, the 
King, who is the (Tovernment — is always in debt: 
Revenue the financial assistance which in mo- 
und debt embarrassment he is never loth to 

accept from interested parties, whilst it does not 
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enable liis exelieqiier to ivcuver linaiieial e(|uilil)riuin, 
still further mortgap'es tlie fa^r dwindlinii* resources 
of national Tvealth and iiulepeiulenc'e. The amount 
of the royal revenue cannot be ascertained : but it 
is derived from the following sources : — ! 1 1 a Land- 
tax, which i^ principally paid in grain, and fluctuates 
according to the nature of the harvest : {' 2 ) a House- 
tax, very capriciously assessed and levied : ( 3) the 
Customs Eeveniie, which is levied upon imports and 
exports at the three Treaty Ports, and which in 1891, 
the high-water mark yet reached, amounted to over 
90,000/,, but which, with a new tariff classification, 
the opening of another Treaty Port. ^ and a preventive 
service to stop the enormous amount of smuggling 
that prevails, might be very greatly increased ; (4) 
the proceeds of the monopoly : - (5)thepro- 

^ The British and subsequent Forei^ai Treaties with Korea stipulated 
for the opening of a further Treaty I'ort, Yang-hwa-chin on the river 
Han. as a river-port for the capital. If the steani-tratfie on the Han is 
developed, Yong-san or Ityong-san. which is only three miles from Soul, 
might be selected. The greatest advantage wmild result to the country 
from the opening of Pyong-yang on the Taidong river, which is only 
served by small native steamers and junks. 

' GinhCiKj {Fanax quinqucfoliiLui) is the plant, of xhe Araliacece 
or Ivy wort tribe, whose root is so innnensely valued for medicinal 
and recuperative purposes in China. One of its principal areas of 
production is Korea, where it both grows wild in the forests of tlie 
nortli (fabulous sums being sometimes paid fur a single rooti, and is 
artificially cultivated under scieens. A less valuable variety of the 
same plant is aKo i)roduced in America, principally in Virginia, lied 
tir clarified (jinhcnq, which ispreparedhy ^teamingthe root over boiling 
water, is a monopoly of the King in Korea. Its export, except by 
a single guild, is prohibited by treaty, and is punishable by death 
For years it has ]>een farmed out to the Chmuj In. a body who used 
to accompany the Tribute Mission to Peking as interpreters, in which 
capacity they did a little trade on their own account. They are now 
a clo<e corporation, and are said to pay the King from bO.OOOf. to 
lUO.OOU/. a year. A tax is also levied upon the giuwtii and export of 
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ceeds of other monopolies or novernmenr-licences, 
such as ;iohI-uiiuinn. and the various Trade guilds : 
i (T) irregular taxation. 

It is eighteen years since the fir'^t Foreign Treaty 
was signed with Japan in 1^70. Later conventions 
Fr.ivi^rn opened Geiisan in 1S71J. and Chemulpo in 
Treaties ISSO : and further Trade and Fishery Ptegu- 
lations were concluded between the two Governments 
in IbSo and ISSJ. The Chinese Trade Piegulations 
and the American Treaty were dgned in 1882. 
Great Britain and Germany followed in 1683, Pat^sia 
and Italy in 1884, France in 1880. An Overland 
Trade Convention was also concluded with Piussia in 
18S8 : and finally Austria entered the list of Treaty 
Powers in 1803. For a full decade, therefore, exclu- 
ding the special priority of Japan, Korea has had 
the experience of commerce and contact Avith the 
outer AAmrld. Hoav has she benefited by it ? 

The sudden leaA^ening of so archaic and stubborn 
a lump by the strenuous agencA^ of chfilisation has not 
Porei-n bceii pursued Avithout the familiar symptoms. 
Advisers forcigii couiitry has thought itself or its 

citizens the best (pialified to act as guides to the 

ordinary ginseng, which is prepared by dryin,i( the root over a charcoal 
nre. As mucli again, liowe\er. is said to be smitgitled out of the 
country as passes through the hands ot the guild, (rinseng is eoii- 
suiued in China by cutting up the root into minute fragments and 
steeping them in wine. But it is usually mixed with other ilrugs. As 
long ago as 1617, Bichard Cocks. Factor of the East India Company 
at Firaiido in Japan, sent home a piece of the root, of which he said 
that it was ‘ worth its weight in silver ; all tliat can be got is taken 
by the Emperor; it held in Japan the most precious thing in ph\>ic 
in the world, and sufficient tt'» put life int<) anv man if he can but draw 
breath.’ State Fn>>ers, East Indies Series. 1017-1621. 
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trembUiiii“ fout-^teps ut tlit* brwiMercd ntij^ un , (.)t 
external aids to loeal euiban‘a''Snieut perhaps the 
most remarkable ha> been the ruutiuiiuii^ maiiiteiiauce 
of one or more .■-u-ealled Foreinu Advi:^er^ by the King. 
There have been successively four nt‘ these gentle- 
men. The first was a Germaiu who was appointed to 
the double post of Director of Korean Custom^ and 
Foreign Adviser by the Yiceroy Li Hung Chang. 
He disappeared abruptly in conser|ueuce- it is said, 
of having drawn up a secret treaty with Eii^'^ia. 
The second was an American, whc) created quite a 
stir by issuing a pamphlet in defence of Korean 
independence, and in repudiation of the Chine-^e 
claims of suzerainty, and who speiit his whole time 
in combating the Chinese Eesident. There are two 
present occupants of the po-t. both of whom are 
Americans. The function of these individuals is 
apparently to advise the Korean Government on any 
negotiation or complication that may arise with 
foreign Powers, and to assist them in the making of 
purchases from, or sale of concessions to, outside 
[)arties. With the policy of the Government thev 
have nothing to do : and the greater part of its ad- 
ministrative and executive action is performed behind 
their backs and without their cognizance. It is not 
surprising that a position so ambiguous should ope- 
rate against any very lengthy tenure of the office in 
question. The historical sequence is, as a rule, the 
same in each case ; great ambitions on the part of 
the newly appointed official : gradual disenchant- 
ment : salary in arrears : final // y/c^cs- and departure. 
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licliiiul uu-atisileil with I'Litik tlirears 

ot leji'al t':il(,»r('^aueut. 

Til otlaa* (L/partmeiits le-s olllrial Liit ftnially 
(.)l}k‘i(jii^ aiixiliaiie-^ have profferecl a iica ra(*re di— 
rL...jeLi, interested assistance. A few vears ago a 

aii'-l spec a- " 

ut.L>u=, (jcnaaii iiudertook to regenerate the countix' 
by introducing the silk industry; and the greinuk 
of a deserted palace were haiided over to the spade 
and the mulberry-tree. There are the trees ; bu: 
the German and the silk-woims have di-apiieared. 
^foinebodv eh'^e was desirous of making luatche^ 
and glass : others were unselfishly interested in the 
creation of an arsenal and the manufacture of gun- 
})uwder. A rost-office was started and stamjis were 
printed, but the Postmaster-General lost his life in a 
political revifiution, and the stamps are now only a 
joy to the philatelist. The Germans were willing to 
sell some steamers to the Ivorean Government in 
order to encourage the coasting trade. The Ameri- 
cans, as already observed, have taken in hand the 
Army. Xor was agriculture left out in the cold, 
for the IGng was persuaded to start a iModel Farm 
for the growth of foreign cereals and the ])reeding 
of foreign stock. Almost all these ventures have 
failed ; though a Foreign School, Avhich was started in 
Soul to impart the elements of a modern education 
to young Koreans of good position, and in which 
the IGng takes or took such an interest that on one 
occasion he personally examined the pupils, and 
awuirded rank or oflice to such as distinguished 
themselves, still continues, in spite of inadecpiate 
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supp(‘)rt. to exist. The average atteiidance (jf >ta- 
dents is stated to lie tweut}'dive. 

The most interesting illu^trathnis. however, of the 
eapacities of native ignorauee in alliance with foreign 
The cur- specidatioii is -applied Ly the history of the 
icncy Korean currency, to -which the Japanese 
have turned an unremitting attention. Among the 
devices for replenishing its exchequer that was sug- 
gested to the Korean Goveinmeiit by one of its Fo- 
reign Advisers a few year- ago was the issue of a new 
cash piece pierced coin of bras- or copper and 

lead which is the popular medium of ex<diange here 
as in China! that should be declared equal to five 
of the old cash then in circulation. The ne-w casli 
being of very inferior quality (it -was composed of 
copper and lead in the proportions of three to two, 
and its intrinsic value was less than two of the old 
cash), the CTOvernment looked to gain a tidy sum 
upon the transaction — a profit -which they subse- 
quently endeavoured to enhance by farming out the 
right to coin, or rather to cast (for the coins are 
nn iulded, not struck), this debased amalgam to native 
speculators. The results were threefold. The quality 
of the coin became steadily worse, brass being sul)- 
stituted for copper, and sand for lead ; outside the 
capital and neighbourhood, where it was forced 
up<,)u the people, traders absolutely declined to take 
it : and the depreciation advanced so rapidly that 
prices rose, trade was seriously affected, and the 
money market was paralysed. In 1892 the Japanese 
yen, or sih'er dollar (then equal to about 2.<f. lOJ.i, 
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which, at the first institution of the tiiwjos, or o cash 
pieces, represented 70 of the latter, or 350 old cash, 
was ecpiivalent to as many as 050 new ca>h, or 
3,250 of the cash in common circulation. The draw- 
backs as well as the cumbersonieness of a currency so 
prostituted mipht easily be conceived. 

In this emergency the Japanese saw their oppor- 
nity. In 1888 a Government Mint had been erected 
Xew Mint at Suul for the issue of a new silver currency 
coinage Oil the European model, and a few specimen 
dollars had been coined but never circulated. An 
expensive annexe was now. in IS9I, added to the dis- 
used mint, and heavy machinery was imported by a 
Japanese syndicate, who, in return for a loan to the 
Miner, obtained the concession to manufacture and 
issue a new silver and nickel currency of kindred 
denomination to the Japanese. Xo sooner, however, 
had the machinery arrived than it Avas found that the 
cost of putting it up in Soul and of importing the 
metal Avould render the speculation an improfitahle 
one. Accordingly it had to be carted back to 
Chemulpo, on the coast, Avhere another mint, costing 
i^20,000, was erected for its reception. Here a 
number of new coins Avere at last struck off, con- 
sisting of a siHer 5 rye piece or yen, equiAuilent to 
500 cash, a sih^er rye or 100 cash piece, a nickel 
25 cash piece, a copper 5 cash piece, and a brass 
1 cash piece, Avhich, licAA^eA^er, AA^ere found to be so 
unsatisfactory that it Avas rumoured they Avere all 
going to be melted doAAui and minted again. Simul- 
taneouslv it had been arranged to start a svstem of 
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Laiik-notes,. a few of wlif.-h wi.-iv prinleil iu Tokio 

but never issued. At this stage it S( enn to have 

struck all parties that the experiineut of keeping 

open a State Mint in Korea, to which all the metal 

recpiired must be imported at ruinous cost, and where 

the machinery was not of lirst-rate quality, wa> 

absurd ; having indeed nothing but the gratification 

of national vanitv to recommend it. Accordinglv the 
^ 1 , 

only possible refuge was at hut adopted ; and nego- 
tiations w^ere entered into and a contract signed with 
the Japanese Government in ISOo to undertake the 
entire Korean currency in the excellent Imperial 
Mint at Osaka. Even so the experiment i.s really 
superfluous ; for since the Japanese yen and the 
Mexican dollar are made by treaty legal tender for 
customs dues, and are everywhere freely accepted 
(except perhaps in the remote interior,) in Korea, all 
that is really wanted is the issue of a stable cash 
coinage, the old debased currency being called iu 
and melted down or destroyed. This tale of cur- 
rency woe fills, however, a most characteristic page 
of Korean history. 

Among other commercial ventures in Korea, the 
Japanese have also started branches of Japanese 

banks at Chemulpo and Soul, into one of 

Banks , . , . T ^ n 

which inter aha the Customs revenue is paid, 
and whereat the Government account is permanentlv 
overdrawn ; and are said also to have contemplated, 
iu connection with their new currency, the institution 
of exchange offices, or banks iu disguise, where the 
new coinage should be procurable in exchange for 
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the old r-opper cash, which it wasfundly ])Ut h^olishlv 
expected wnidd thereby dl.'^appear from popular use. 
It will ])e iiitere-tiiig to watch the fate of this experi- 
ment. Li the meantime, with the view of placing 
Korean hnance in more expjerienced hand>, it has 
been suggested that a branch of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai banking Corporation vshould be opened 
in Korea — a venture by which, if carried out, 
no one would profit more than the Korean CTOvern- 
meiit. 

By an administration so sorely embarrassed and in 
such habitual financial straits as the Korean, one 


Obstacle'? 
to c online r- 
eial do' 
velopment. 
ole an s of 


might expect that, instead of embarking 
upon risky if not unsound financial trans- 
actions with adventurous outsiders, a reso- 
lute attempt would Ije made to develop the 
internal resources of tlie countrv. whicli a 


consensus of opinion admits to be considerable. My 
journeys in the interior, restricted as they were, con- 
vinced me that there is a great future for Korean 


agriculture ; and this view is borne out h\ those who 
have tra^xdled over a wider range. Indeed, in the 


possession of an excellent climate, a soil of more than 
ordinarv fertilitv, vast tracts of still virnin countrv, 
and a robust rural population. Korea possesses the 
four conditions of agricultural prosperity. Already as 
a rice and beau producing country she is rising into 
commercial importance, and provides a valuable 
feeder for the neighbouring islands of Japan. 
Among the self-created obstacle?^ that stand between 
her and a full enjoyment of these advantages one 
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stands out in discreditable pruiniuence — viz. the 
scandalous poverty of means of communication he- 
tween the producing and the consuming areas and 
between the interior and the coast. There are no 
roads in the country in any sense in which the word 
would be understood in Europe. The pack-roads are 
mere bridle-tracks, wdiich frequently degenerate into 
rocky torrent-beds, or precarious footpaths across in- 
undated swamps. Xo one looks after them ; they 
are never repaired. Transport upon them is very 
costly, and on some occasions absolutely prohibitive. 
Xo means for conveying the surplus produce of any 
area to an available market in time of dearth are 
forthcoming ; and one district may be smitten with 
sore famine, while its neighbour, at no great distance, 
cannot get rid of its superfluous grain. Better roads 
would be followed at once bv a better organised 
system of transport and by a rapid increase in the 
volume of exports. 

The same remarks apply to river and coast com- 
munications. On two only of the five great navigable 
River navi- rivci's of Korea ^ do steamboats attempt to 
-.ihon Small native steamers run between 

Fusan and the mouth of the Xaktong Paver, seven 
miles distant, and even ascend the stream for fifty 
nxiles as far as Miriaug. On the Ilan Eiver, which, if 
properly navigated, would almost convert the capital 
into a seaport, two small steamers started runninw 
from Chemulpo in 1880 ; one was wrecked, the 

' The Yalu in the nortli. the Tnidon" or Pyong-yang River, the Han, 
and its tributary the Im-jin-^ang, and the Maktong. 
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Ollier was usually aground. Vessels of lighter 
draught and special build were required for the 
shifting and shallow channel. By the energy of 
the Chinese Eesident a Chinese company was at 
length organised in 1S92 to undertake this venture. 
Two iieAV steamers were placed upon the river, run- 
ning the fifty-four miles from Chemulpo to Eyung-san, 
three miles from Soul (which it is proposed to connect 
])y tramway with the landing-place) ; and by one of 
these Mr. O Conor, the British Alinister to Korea, 
asrended to the capital, to present his letters of 
eredence in 1S93. 

Similarly upon the coasts the supersession of the 
Koieaii junk, which is one of the least seaworthy 
of crafts, by a line of small schooners run- 
na^igation froiii port to port, would develop the 

provincial trade to an enormous extent, and would 
cheapen the cost of the necessaries of life. .V Korean 
steamship company which charters foreign vessels 
has for some little time been in existence, and ha'^ 
lately extended its voyages to Chefoo on the one side 
and Vladivostok on the other. Enjoying the mono- 
poly of the transport of tribute rice fri)m the non- 
treaty ports to Chemulpo, it might easily become a 
most lucrative concern ; though in com])etition with 
the two keenest mercantile nationalities of the East, 
it can hardly be expected that either monopolies or 
liounties will ever o-alvanise an undertaking owned 
and -worked by .sucli a 2 :)eople as tlie Koreans, into 
permanent vitality. 

A concession was at one time applied for by some 
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American fiiiauciers for a sliort railway ])etweL-ii 
Chemulpo and S'uul; and it is said that the contract 
Avas ahout to he signed when it was A’etoed 
Hallway. Chinesc Eesident. In the present state 

of trade and traffic it is doubtful Avhetlier such a line 
— the physical obstacles to the construction of Avhich 
are not great — ayouIcI pay ; the more so, if the river 
navigation is successfully and cheaply conducted. 
ATild schemes for a network of railwaA’s throughout 
Korea are said to liaA'e been formulated in the brains 
of tho.>e Avho anticipate an early liussiau seizure of 
the entire peninsula ; but it aauU be Avorth while to 
Avait till the Eussians are there before discussing 
AA’hat they Avill do. 

The draAvbacks AAdiich I liaA’e enumerated — viz. a 
debased currency ; dearth of comniunieatious by 
(.r..Mtiio£ Ititid and Avater ; the consecpteut cost of 
transport ; the incubus of native moiiojDolists 
Avho control the prices and evade the Treaties lyv 
fre.sh local Ulan or cct/'cndues in the interior ; the 
apathy of the Korean producer, the poAmrtA’ of the 
Korean consumer, and the lack of enterprise of the 
Korean merchant; above all the inexperience and 
nuNjudgment of the Korean Government — ai’e obsta- 
cles to any such heroic expansion of trade as Avas 
once predicted by the optimists. Xevertlieless, both 
in vrilume and value, Korean trade pursues, Avith 
occa'^ional relapses, an upAA’ard career. In 1801 , 
Avhich Awas the best year yet realised, the net Amlue 
of the foreign trade Avas nearly 1 , 140 , 000 /., and the 
total trade during the ten years since the opening of 
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the Treaty Ports is stated to have been 5‘*j0, 000,000. 
a linure which, if the eiioniious amount of sniuggliug 
that goes on be taken into aceonnt, does not pro- 
Ijably represent more than two-thirds of the real value. 
The trade is practically shared by the Cliinese and 
Japanese, between whom the most acute competition 
prevails. The former have almost entirely monopo- 
lised the retail business, both in native produce 
and foreign imports. They penetrate everywhere, 
and everywhere their stores and shops are to be 
found. The Japanese, on the other hand, have 
acquired the virtual command of the export ti-ade, 
over ninety per cent, of which is to Japan. The two 
great staples of Korean produce are rice and beans, 
which are increasingly demanded by her southern 
neighbour, as the population of Japan increases and 
more soil is surrendered to the cultivation of silk. 
Hence the intense Japanese irritation when, for 
reasons of internal policy, the Korean Government 
sees fit to place even a temporary embargo upon the 
export of native grain. As regards imports, though 
there are no British merchants in the coiintr}' — the 
system of Chinese or Japanese brokers operating 
with sufficient success — over sixty per cent, of the 
sum total, and practically the whole of her trade in 
piece goods, hail from Great Britain, who may claim, 
even in remote Korea, to have discovered one more 
market for Manchester.^ 

^ It is nearly 300 years since, in 1004, the first Uoyal Licence ‘ to 
discover the countries of Cathaia, China, Japan. Corea, and Cambaia. 
and to trade with the people there,’ was issued by James I. to Sir 
Edward Michelborne, for the East India Company. In 1014 E. Saver 
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Evidence of commercial expansion is aEo pro- 
vided by the increasing number of steamships that 
st..amship profitable to include the Kort-an ports 

service tlieii' published sailing lists. The vcdl- 

knovn Japanese steamship company known as the 
Xippon Yusen Kaisha keeps up a service of three 
mail steamers fortnightly between Kobe and the 
Korean ports, besides sending outside steamers for 
the carrvino; trade direct from Osaka. Another 
Japanese company, the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, has 
lately appeared upon the scene, and runs boats at 
unstated intervals from the former port.^ The year 
1891 also witnessed the introduction of a liberally- 
subsidised fortnightly Eussian packet service be- 
tween Shanghai and Vladivostok, touching at the 
harbours of Fusan and Gensan on the way. Though 
this venture cannot as yet conceivably be attended 
with profit, it is characteristic of the energy with 
which the Eussians advance their flag in Eastern 

was sent to Tnshma {i.e» Tsushima), but reported that ‘ there was no 
hope of any E"<5od to be done there or in Corea.’ In lOlS Eiehard 
Cocks, the head of the Factory at Firando in Japan, on the occasion 
of one of the Tribute Missions from Korea, ■ endeavoured to ^ain 
speech with the Ambassador, but was unsuccessful, the Kin" of 
Tuslima being the cause, he fearing that the English niidit procure 
trade if Cocks got acquainted with the ambassadors. The Japan 
Lords asked why he sought acquaintance with such barbarous people.’ 
State Pttj>cr3, E/fst Ifidies Series^ \oL i. (1513-1616), Kos. .‘JoO. 699 ; 
vol. ii, (1617-1621), No. 273. From that day till the British Treaty in 
1833 there was no direct Anglo- Korean trade, although in 170*2 the 
idea of a Korean Factory was reconsidered by the Directors of the 
East India Company (Bruce’s Annah, vol. iii. p. 4831. 

^ The Japanese have acquired such a command of the shipping, 
that out of a total tonnage of 391,000 in the Treaty Ports in 1892, 
328.000 were Japanese, as against 25,000 Fiussian, 15,000 Chinese, 
and 8,000 Korean. 
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waters, and make an experimental and even expen- 
sive commerce suLserve larger political ends. It is 
not for mercantile gain that the Enssian subsidies 
are given, but for the avowed object of providing a 
useful auxiliary marine, with well-organised comple- 
ment, in time of war. 

Ill the nurture of Korean commerce too much 
(Tedit cannot be oiven to the member^of the Chinese 
Customs Imperial Customs Service, into whose hands 
Service predominant influence of the suzerain 

power insured that the collection of Korean Customs 
should be committed when the Treaty Ports were 
first opened in ISSo. A number of European officials 
have since been lent for the purpose from the admi- 
rably organised Chinese service under Sir Eobert 
Hart. Their salaries in Korea are only in part paid 
by the Korean Government, for they continue to 
remain on the Chinese list and to receive Chinese 
pay. It is rumoured that the A iceroy Li Hung 
Chang would like to supersede Sir Eobert Hart s 
service, which he is said to regard with a jealous eye, 
by a privately organised Chinese service of his own. 
In the interests of Korea this would be a most 
unfortunate step, since it would mean the substitu- 
tion of universal jobbery and smuggling for a pure 
and eflicient administration. 

AVere steps taken by the Korean Government to 
check the systematic smuggling that even now pre- 
vails all along the coast between the Treaty 
mugging which the jurisdiction of the 

European Customs officers is confined), much more 



business would pass tlirounli their liaiids. Opium, 
which is prohibited in the Toreigu Treaties, is 
smuggled into the country, and ginseng out of it in 
^Teat quantities. Of the enormous surreptitious 
traffic in gold-dust I shall speak presently. Under 
the terms of the Fishery Convention between Japan 
and Korea, the fishermen of the former country have 
hitherto been permitted to land and sell their fish 
wherever they please on the southern Korean coast. 
Each man does a little contraband business as well. 
It is the same with the Chinese junkmen on the 
west coast. Quite recently the King has been per- 
suaded to organise a small cruiser service, which 
may deal with this abuse, and may further in time 
develop into the nucleus of a small but effective 
Korean navy. For this purpose he has applied for 
the loan of two English officers, to give the requisite 
start to the undertaking. 

Though the symptoms of commercial develop- 
ment in Korea are thus encouraging, it is not believed 
xativo that the trade has hitherto been very profit- 

>tand- . . . , ' . 

point able to those engaged in it, mainly owing to 
tlie difficulties arising from a debased and fiuctiiating 
medium of exchange ; whilst the natural apathy of 
the Koreans, which renders them iiTesponsive to any 
appeal that jdaces an unaccustomed strain upon their 
energies or prepossessions, has so far found an iin- 
deniahle stimulus in the fact that the adyeiit of the 
foreigner cannot be said as yet to haye brought 
much profit to them. The prices of eyerythina in 
Korea haye, since the opening of the country, shown 
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a tendency to assimilate themselves to those of 
surrounding markets, with the result that the 
necessaries of life have become dearer, and the cost 
of food stuffs in particular has been yreatly aug- 
mented. Xone of the Customs revenue derived from 
increased trade goes into the pocket of the Korean 
peasant, and he probably has moments of acute 
though stolid disgust at the boasted regeneration of 
his country. 

Among the resources to wliich the attention of 
foreigners has long been drawn, either as unrealised 
assets of national wealth or as a source of possible 
lucre to themselves, are the minerals of Korea. It is 
known that gold, lead, and silver (galena'), copper, 

Mines .end fouud ill soinc abuiid- 

mmeuiia although liitliei'to worked in the most 

spasmodic and clumsy of fashions. Some years ago 
the most roseate anticipations were indulged in of 
impending mineral production ; and a financial 
authority was even found to assert that the currency 
problem of the world would be solved by the 
phenomenal output of the precious metals from 
Korea. Latterly there has been a corresponding 
recoil of opinion, which has led people to declare 
that the Korean mines are a fraud, and that the 
wealth-producing capacity of the peninsula will 
never be demonstrated in this direction. Those, 
however, who have the most intimate knowledge of 
the interior agree in thinking that the minerals are 
there and are capable of being worked by European 
hands ac an assured profit. Should the Governnient 
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consent to a concession on at all a lil»eral scale, and 
personally assist instead of oLstructing its operatiuiis, 
the money would be forthcoming to-morrow from 
more than one quarter, and it is inconceivable, vain 
though the Koreans are about treasures of which 
thev know nothing, but which, because a few 
foreiffiiers are running after them, theA’ conceive 
must be unique in the world, that many more years 
can elapse before a serious attempt is made to open 
them up. Excellent coal, a soft anthracite, burning 
brightly and leaving little ash, is already procured 
by the most primitiAm methods from a mine near 
Pyong-yang, Avhich is said to contain unlimited 
quantities. Kearly all the iron that is used in the 
country for agricultural and domestic purposes is 
also of nath’e production, the ore being scratched 
out of shallow holes in the ground and smelted in 
charcoal furnaces. The Koreans liaA'e no conception 
either of A'entilation, drainage, blasting, or lighting. 
There is now a iMining Board among the GoAmm- 
ment Departments at Soul ; but of its activity no 
evidence is as yet forthcoming. 

The mineral, howeA'er, that has excited most 
interest abroad is gold, which, in the form of dust 
from river Avashings, has formed a notable 
item in the exports of Korea for many years. 
During the last decade h'8,000,000 of gold and gold- 
dust have passed through the hands of the Customs 
in export. But this does not in all probability repre- 
sent more than twenty per cent, of the real export, 
few Japanese or Chinese leaving the country without 
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siuugii'ling out a little of tlie precious dust upon their 
persons ; while the fluctuations in the annual returns 
may he explained by the higher rate of wages 
procurable from agriculture during years of good 
harvests, wliereby labour is diverted from the more 
precarious essay of the goldfields. Placer mining is 
probably best suited to Korean conditions ; but the 
introduction of quartz crushing and of scientific 
appliances might be expected to add largely to the 
annual production. Five years ago the Government 
did purchase foreign machinery, and engaged foreign 
miners to \vork the gold-mines in the Pyong-yang 
district, but the enterprise was abandoned before it 
had had a fair trial. 

Anyhow, with mineral resources of undoubted 
value, even if of uncertain quantity, with grain- 
Future produciiig Capacities that are susceptible of 
prospects multiplication, with ready markets 

and willing customers close at hand, Korea will only 
have to thank herself if she prefers to remain plunged 
in j)Overty and squalor. The initiative must, of 
course, come from the Government. At present in 
Korea, unhappily, as in Persia, qiilcijiiid delirant rejes 
jdertnntnr Achivi. But it is not too late to hope for 
change. The first thing that the Government has to 
do is to abandon the idea that Korea is an Amalthea’s 
born, into which foreigners will pay enormous prices 
(in the shape of royalties or commission) for the 
privilege of dipping their fingers. The next step is 
to realise that without foreign capital little can be 
done, and under native management nothing. At the 
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same time a wavy eye mimt 1>e ilireeted upon t];e imt 
too dispassionate offers of linaiK.-ial assistance wliich 
are pressed upon the interesting J.'bnt.i nt,- such 

suspicious emulation by her astute neighljours. 

Owing to the so recent opening of the couutrv 
and to the savage persecution by which Christianity 
itisUonii-y had been practicallv exterminated a short 

wolk 111 , 

Koi-yi. time before, the missionary rniestii >n in Korea 
cutiou in a far less advanced state of development 

than it is in either of the neighbourinc' countries of 
-Japan and China. Xot that the record of Christian 
missionary effort in the peninsula has been either 
slender or abortive. It is now a little more than 
100 years since the intercourse with Pekinn (where 
there was a flourishing Pioman Catholic Church), 
originating from the journeys to and fro of the annual 
Tribute Missions, was responsible for the first Korean 
convert to the faith of Christ. Since that date the 
infant Korean Church has shown a heroism, has 
endured sufferings, and has produced a martvr-roll 
that will compare favourably Avith the missionary 
annals of less obscure countries and more forward 
peoples. From the start it was proscrilied, hunted 
down, and delivered over to occasional spasms of 
fierce persecution. It Avas not till after half a century 
of disturbed and precarious existence, in Avhicli the 
flame Avas only kept alive b}' the devotion of native 
or of Chinese converts, that in 18-30 M. Maubant, 
the second Papal nominee to the post of Vicar 
Apostolic of Korea, succeeded in getting across the 
frontier, the first European priest Avho had set foot in 
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Korea since lo04. In ISoT the first Catholic ])ish(»p 
of Korea. IMsgr. Inibert. followed, only to lose lii> life 
in a violent persecution that iinniediately ensued. In 
spite of continued and relentless hostility on the part 
of the Government, the native Christians are said in 
ISdO to have numbered 17,0U0. After the usurpa- 
tion, however, of the Tai Wen Kun in 1SC4. the man 
with • the l^owels of iron and the heart of stone ' was 
content with no half-measures. A merciless wmr of 
extirpation was waged against the heretical ^ect ; the 
French expedition of ISGG that was sent to avenge 
these murders beat an inglorious retreat : and by 
1870, 8,000 native Christians w^ere said to have paid 
the penalty with their lives. 

The end, however, was near at hamh The reign 
of the bloodthirsty Piegent Avas iioav over : more 
•2 Toiera- bbcral ideas animated the young Sovereign ; 

and the warnino’ clamour of the nations Avas 

O 

heard sounding at the gates. The earlier Treaties, it 
is true, demanded nothiiior more than the free exercise 
of their religion in the Treaty P^rts for the subjects 
of the signatory PoAvers ; nor to this day does any 
article, expressA sanctioning missionary enterprise. 
appear in any of the Treaties. The French are said 
to liaA^e held out lonof for such a concession : but 

O 

tlie only substitute for it ■svliicli their Treaty, con- 
cluded in ISSG, contains, is a clause permitting of 
the employment of natives as literati, interpreters, or 
servants, or in any other lawful capacity, by the 
French, and promising the latter every assistance in 
their studv ol the native laim'uacte and institutions.^ 


o 
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ATliatevev may have Leeu the ulterior meaning of 
tliese word.>, the Ivoreau (Tovtu’unient. with repre- 
sentatives of all the great Powers of Europe stationed 
in its oapitah and with the guubiiats of their scpiadrons 
floating upon the neighhouring seas, is no longer in 
a position, even if it had the desire, to assume a 
hostile attitude ; and missionaries are at liberty to 
come and go as they please, and to make converts 
where they can. There are said to be many thousand 
native Christians, Pioman Catholics, in the country. 
Their priests, many of whom are Korean^, live in 
their midst ; and every member of the flock, however 
remote his residence, is visited once in each year by 
his spiritual father. The French Catholic Church and 
Establishment, occupying a natural elevation, are 
one of the most prominent objects in Soul; and their 
earlier start has given them an advantage which the 
Protestants will not easily retrieve. 

In 1890 an English Protestant Bishop (whose 
diocese is Korea and Shing-king, l.e. dianchuria') first 
EiigiiUi appeared upon the scene, and when I was 

Protestant . ^ i t i 

3iis-uai 111 the Mission estabiisiiment consisted, 
in addition, of several clerny, some lay-helpers, a 
doctor, and some sisters of St. Paurs, Kirourn. 
Cluirelies had been built in Shul and Cliemulpo, 

^ Article IX. runs as : — • Les uiuorites Fram uses et les 

Fraiipais en Coree poiirront engag^er sujets CoroeU'. u titre de lettre^ 
d’interprete, de serviteur, on A ttait autre titre licite. sans <pie les 
autoritL'5 Coreenucs puis^ent y inettre ub^tacie. , . . Les Fraiirais (|ui 
se rLiidraunt en Coreo pour y btiidier on y proib^ser la laiioue ecrite 
OU p.irb'e, les sciouees, les loh et ks arts, deM’ont, cn tanuiyiuaue de 
>entimeiitb de bonne aiuitie duut aniniees les Hautes Parties 

CoiitraLthiite--?, recevuir toujours aide ct a^'si.'jtance.’ 
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lio^pitaK liail heiai opened in both places, a printing- 
pre>s had been established at ^"soul, and the mis^ion- 
arit'S were >till engaged in acquiring the language 
berbre turning their energies either to evangeli>a- 
tioii or to the translation of the Prayer-book into 
Knreaud There wuis as yet neither Korean congre 
galion nor Korean convert. SiniultaneouJy, and 
even earlier, American, Canadian, and Australian 
Societies or Churches had dejDUted bands of ardent 
w'orkers to enter the field ; and, all told, there W'ere 
between thirty and forty Protestant ministers at w^ork 
in Korea. 

Aliat may be the future that lies before them it 
would be hazardous at this stage to predict. The 
Korean wolf has not been converted straight 
^enr’inent Py exigeiicies of national weakness 

or outside pre^^sure, into a lamb ; and a people at once 
so incurious, and so firmly wedded to Chinese ethics 
and ancestor-worship, may be expected in some 
places to oppose a stuljborn front of resistance, in 
others to indulge in occasional outbursts of frantic 
antagonism. A few such cases ha\^e occurred even 
since the Treaties. In 18 SS an outbreak took place 
in the sti-eets of Soul, the ridiculous rumour (not 
unlike that wTiich preceded the famous Tientsin 
ma-sacres in 1870 , as w^ell as later outrages in China) 
having been spread that the American missionaries 
had been stealing and boiling Korean babies in order 

^ The Xe^v Te^taitiunt translated intti Kurean over t\\ tdve yeaiN 

I'V Ucv. A . Uo'^s of X^ewchwan.i; : and in lss*i the lleli.itions Tract 
Society published an introduction to it. and a catechism of the chief 
Ihbhcal doctrines, m Korean. 



to manufacture clit-ntieals fur lue in pliotoLira])]!}'. 
Nine native oHlciaU wlio tvert- allep'cd tu Lave Ijeeii 
concerned in tlie transacti( >n vere •^'^ized and decapi- 
tated by tlie mob ; and tlie crews cf the foreign gain- 
boats at Chemulpo were marched up to the capital 
to protect the subjects of their several nationali- 
ties. More recently there has been a recrudescence 
of the same feeling. In 1S02 a Catholic missionary 
was attacked and beaten at a towui in the interior, 
and a threatening proclamation was posted un the 
missionary doors in Soul. Early in 1893 a politico- 
religious Jiart}', calling itself the Tokaguto, or Party 
of Oriental Learning, and appealing to the Conserva- 
tive instincts of the people, started into being and 
attained menacing proportions both in the capital and 
in the provinces. Its leaders presented a petition to 
the Throne demanding the prohiljition of all foreign 
religions and the expulsion of the merchants, in 
other words the abrogation of the Treaties. Xor was 
it till after the ringleaders had been arrested, and 
foreign men-of-war had hurried from all cpiarters of 
the China Seas to Chemulpo — while the Japanese 
community in Soul, who are always the first victims 
of attack, had organised a militia in their own 
defence — that the peril subsided. Because the 
Korean is ordinarily friendly to foreigners, it does 
not follow that he has any genuine fondness for us. 
still lens for our creed. Instinctive iu him is the 
Conservatism of a hide-bound stolidity; and to 
suppose tliat the walls of the Korean Jericho are 
going to fall down flat at the first blast of the 
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iai<>iiiu;U'y rriiiii[iet, to cliei'i^li a belief from ■\vliieli 
tile future will ill all likeliliood ^iruvide SDua- diarp 
awakenings. Uu the other hand, >iiice in the 
drauiatie history of Korean Cliristiauity there is 
inuidi cause for admiration, there is consei.yaenth' 
good ground lor liojic. 
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THE POLITICAL FLTUI’J: OP KuPLA 

Bc-liuld. a peoi^le sliall cuine from the north, anl a ^leat nati-ai. 
an.l many kings shall be raised np ti'um tlio co.ibt^ oi the earth. They 
shall hold the bow and the lance: thov are crued. and \\ill not diew 
mercy : then- voice shall roar like the s^a, and they shall ride upon 
horses, e^■ery one put in array, like a man to the battle, ai^cdn^t thoe. 

Jekemiah 1 41 2 . 

Before leaving Korea I luii^t devote a final chapter 
to a discussion of the subject to ivhich all other 
, , Korean ciiiestions are subsidiarv. and to tind 

hithh ^ wliicli I Tvas attracted tliitlier from 

afar — viz. tlie political future that awaits 
this shuttlecock among the nations. I use the phrase 
a', accurately descriptive of the relation in which 
Korea stands to the various Powers who are repre- 
sented at her capital, who treat her from entirely 
diH'ereiit and wholly irreconcilable standpoints, a<;- 
curding to their own interests or prejudices, and at 
whose hands she is alternately — nay, even simul- 
taneously— patronised, cajoled, bullied, and caressed. 
A more anomalous political cuiidition certainly doc'^ 
not exist in the world titan that of a country which 
itself claims to be both independent and depePideiit, 
and can produce powerful evidence in support of 
either hypothesis ; and as to which outside Powers 
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aih'aiirv pivteii<ioii:s of suzerainty, control, protec- 
torate, alliance, most-favoured nation treatment, or 
ter-lmical erpiality. for all of vdiieli there i- consider- 
able show of ju^tificatioin This curious ,^tate of aflairs 
has arisen, in the fir<t place, out of tlie jjeculiar 
neoofraphical situation of Korea on a sort of political 
Tom Tiddler's ground between China, Eiissia, and 
Jaj^an : and, secondly, out of the contradictory policy 
pursued by the first-named of these Powers in moments 
of calculation or of alarm at the attitude or encroach- 
ments of the others. By a survey of the respective 
positions occupied or claimed by this trio, who are 
the protagonists in the international drama for which 
Korea provides an involuntary stage, while the 
remaining nations are either cast for minor 2:>arts in 
the same piece, or sit as interested spectators in the 
auditorium, it may be possible to unravel the tangled 
skein which ha> here been woven by the wits or the 
w'iles of the stronger at the expense of the weak. 

Though Korea has been ruled by successive 
dynasties of monarchs for centuries, there has scarcely 
c.miirct'nii a time since the commencement of the 

Christian era when it has not acknowledged 
a greater or le<s dependence upon either (fhina or 
Japan. The claims of the latter Power, which in tlie 
declining years of the Shogunate were alLawed to 
shrink into the background — to the great regret of 
Japanese patriots — were both the earlier in origin 
and have been exercised o^'or the longer space of 
time. It wa^ as early as the tliird century, A.n., that 
a masculine Empress-Pegent of Japan, bearing the 
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appropriate name ef or /iimm lu‘r>elf led au 

expedition ao'ain^i Kwrea and r*M.*el\'ed tlie ai 

of that State, Fr<-iu that time dowai to the end of tlu* 
fourteenth century, the relation^ 1;et\veen tlie t\v<.) 
countries, thoiiph frei[Ur]itly disrurljed. were, as a 
rule, those of Japanese a^et-ndency and Ivta'ean 
allegiance. Triljute i\ri>-i(')n- constantly sailed from 
Fusaii to the Court of olikado or >hogun ; and there 
grew up ill Japanese mind-, the conviction, which has 
not yet 1jeeu extirpated, that to surrender Korea 
would be as indelible a .'strain upon the national 
honour as i\Iary of Engdaiid felt it to lose Calais. 
After 1302, however, when the Mings assisted the 
Xi dynast}' to establl--h itself on the Korean throne, 
the influence of China became paramount, and the 
marks of defereiica.^ to Japan dwindled, until in 1400 
the hnt Korean Embassy started for the Shogun's 
Court at Kamakura. It was accordingly as much tc> 
punish a refractory vassal as it was to prosecute 
loftier schemes of conquest against China herself, 
that Hideyoshi de, signed his famous Korean expedi- 
tiorn. Thi^ invasion, by which the penin.-ula was 
desolated frcmi end [o end for >ix }'ears (^[.5u2-S), 
has permanent^ atiected the relations between the 
two countries. It has left a heritage of wounded 
pride and nati(jiial antipathy in the breast of the 
Koreans, which three centuries have not availed to 
era-e ; while it has heightened the exasperation felt 
by Ja]_)an that the vassal whom she muished so iitterh^ 
should A'et in the h.Cig run liave managed to elude 
her clutch. 
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Tiu' iviH'ai ui‘ tlir Jaijaiic^e fur a tiiiie -Lisperaled 
('oiiiiiLiiiiirat luii-^ ljutweeii lliu twu Status: Irai in 

irns occurrud ilu^ Koruaii to wliicli I have 

already alluded iu a fuoruir)te; and in 1023 I\'eiuil-u 
demanded the revival of the n'daire : and 
from that date, in spite of the absolute 
submis-ir-iL of tlie Korean Throne to the Manclum 
from 1C37 oinvaivK, i\Ii^sions continued to make their 
annual excursion to Tokio. entirely at the expen-e of 
the Japanese, and tvith no advantage to the latter 
Ijeyond the Ijarren compliment to their pride. Owing 
to the exorbitatit cost of entertainment a change 
Avas efiected in 1730. Avhen the emmy,^. instead <.)f 
crossing to the Japanese mainland, were iimited to 
proceed as far as Tsushima only ; Avith Avhich change 
the so-called triljiite shrank still more into ait annual 
exchange of presents Avitli little or no admission of 
}tolitical subordination. Thi'^ incongruous condition 
of aHairs lasted till 1832. Avhen the last complimentary 
niis>i(.)n upon a Shogunk accession Avas despatched 
from Korea to the Japane>e Court. 

A ncAV era now opened, in Arhich Jaitan. by dint 
ot her OAAui p<jliti('al resuscitation, aaois to re-establish 
FiKt.on a poAverful influence in Korea, althougli at 
the co.^t of the feiidator}' relationdiip Avhicli 
for :^o many eenturie.-^ it had been her boastful pre- 
teubioii to luaiutaiu. AVheii tlie Korean C4ovt‘rninent 
yas threatened by the French invasion in it i< 

said to have remembered its eld connection, and t(.> 
have .'Olicited the advice and aid of Japan. Xo reply 
being returned to this recpiest, it Avas not surprising 
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that when in ISCS a Japanese eiuhassy arrived in 
Sniil to convey the fonnal auuounceuieiit of tht' 
p)olitical revolution in Japan, and the resumption l)y 
the Mikado of full sovereignty, and to invite from 
the Koreans a renewal of ancient friendship and 
vassalage, an insolent refusal was returned by tlie Tai 


AVen Kiiii. In Japan tlie Samurai party were furious : 
but the country was too poor and too much hampered 
by other complications to g(.) to war: although the 
Chauvinist spirit found angry vent in rebellion in 
Saga, and in an attempt upon the life of the Japane-^e 
Statesman Iwakura. wlio, on his return from Europe 
with (Jkubo in 1^7o, stoutly resisted a policy ot 
stronger measures. To satisfy ihe-e ardent spirits, 
two successive but bootless Japanese missions, con- 
ducted l)y Ilanabusa and i\roriyama, were sent to 
Korea in 187o and 1S74, tL> re-establish Japanese 
authority by pe:ieeful means, while the filil)usteriiig 
Formosan expeditiiUi was undertaken to keep the 
war-party employed in 1S7J. Xevertheless, wJien in 
1^7o a Japanese man-of-war, the Enyokam had b('mi 
fired upon by the Korean^ from the island of Kang- 
hwa on the Han, and after an appeal to Peking and 
the receipt of an assurance from the Chinese Oorern- 
meut that all responsibility av;is disowned bv them, 
the fir-t Japanese Treaty of 1S7G was 2)resented as 
an ultimatum and signed, the military partv again 
broke forth into stormy disc-ontent, and the great 
Saigo of Sat^uma, splitting irrevocablv with the 
Government, retired to his patrimony to ]Jot the ter- 


rible civil Wiir that commenced in the following 


vear. 
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Tlie self-re.straiiit and caution of tlie then race 
of Japane.-se <tattrsmeu 'were, liowet'er, amjjly re- 
R.-i warded. Tliev wiselv recognised that the 

nf iliriu- 

ou,- rime for an aunre^^ive poliev was not them 
^ and that Japanese influenee in Korea could 
Gill}' be recovered, not l*jy sustained invasion or con- 
quest, but by the subtler inoA^enient^ of dipluniati<‘ 
jinryie and commercial control. In this sap'acious 
policy they vmre a-sisted Idy the weahness and indeci- 
sion of China. AVhen the above-mentioned Treaty was 
concluded, ill 1S76. with Korea, the opening words 
in Article 1 contained the remarkable statemeni 
that "Chosen, being an independent btate, enjoys the 
same sovereign rights as does Japan ' — an admission 
which wa-' foolishly winked at by C’hina from the mi-^- 
takeii notion that, liy disavowing her connection with 
Korea, she could escape the unpleasantness of being 
called to account for the deliiicjuencies of her vassal. 

This preliminary advantage was more than doubled 
in value to Japan Avhen, after the revolution in Soul 
convL'u- ISSI. by wliicli her diplomatic represen- 
Tiemfiiiin tative was compelled to ilee for the second 
time from the Korean capital, she sent troops 
to avenge the insult and declined to remove them 
until China had made a similar concession with 
regard to the Chinese garrison, which had been 
maintained since the previous outlireak in 1SS2 in 
that city. By the Convention of Tientsin, which was 
negotiated in 18So liy Cimnt Iti.) with the Viceroy 
Li Hung Chang, both partu^s agreed to withdraw 
their troop)S and not to send an armed force to Korea 
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at any future date to ^tL])yrL'S^ reljLdlam or dwturl)- 
am.XMvitliout ulviiig pi’rvinn^ iuiiniatiou to rlie other. 
This docuiueut was a second diplouiatie triunipli lor 
Jajjan ; for. whilst it was safe to aver that neither 
Power would ever he serioinlv deterred thereby 
from hostile action, it yet involved the very admission 
of substantial eijuality of rinhts as regards Ivju’ea 
wliieli Japan had all alony been labouring to reassert, 
and whicdi China, except in the maaments when she 
had been eauglit napping, had as consisteuily repu- 
diated. Japan, therehwe. if she had n(.>t recovered her 
former po-^ition, had at least re-established her cre- 
dit. It is. in my judgment, greatly to be regretted 
that in the pi^esent summer her <Tovernment. anxious 
to escape from dome-tie tangles by a spirited 
h^reigii poli(;y, has a])andoued this statesmanlike 
attitude, and has embarked upon a headlong course 
of aggre^-iou in Korea, for which there appears 
to have been no suflicieiit provoeatieii, and the 
ulterior conserpience^ of which it is impo.-^ible to 
forecast. 

So much for the political revindication of Japan. 
Simultaneously she has pursued witii imiiagging 
(ruim-.i- eneruv the poliev of commercial and liscal 
a'^eeudeiicy in Korea. Active and husiiiess- 
like a- compared with the indcJeiit Koreans, po^se^sed 
of capital, and understanding how to make others 
pay tlirongli tiie nose for the loan of it. her eoloiiists 
aitd merchants liav(* gradually fastened a gi'ip on to 
tlie weakfu* country whicli it will be ex'^eedinglv 
dihicult t(.) shake off. The Jap:inese have got tlio 
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iiiiiLt and b:u:k^ alii-ady* TLe i.d^veruiaeiit largt^ly 
hi tludr debt. They are daily pre.N>iug for couces- 
sioiir> of evai*}' description. Their e}'c has long been 
fixed upon rhe Customs, at present in the hands of 
their rival- the Chinese, and in a few }'ears‘ time 
thev hope to ha\'e obtained so coinnianding a hold 
upon the mitional resources of Korea a^ to render 
her political dependence upon China a constitutional 
fiction which the wisdom born of accomplished facts 
may ultimately allow to expire. This policy is. of 
course, one of selfishness. But it^ succes- will not 
thereby be so much imperilled as it ma}' be by the 
national race-hatred between Koreans and Japanese, 
that is one of the most striking phenomena in con- 
temporary C'hosen. Civil and oljliging in their own 
country, the Japanese develop in Korea a facult}' for 
bullying and bluster that i^ the result partly ot 
national vanity, partly of the memories of the past. 
The lower orders illtreat the Koreans on every pos- 
sible opportunitv, and are cordially detested by them 
in return. Indeed it is very amusing to contra’-t the 
extreme sensitiveness of Japan towards the Treaty 
Powers in her own territories and lier indignant 
protest against the severity of the Treaties, with the 
domineering callousness with which she. the first ot 
the Treaty Powers in Korea, treats tPe latter iiiilor- 
tuuate country because of it' weakness, and exacts 
every ounce of fiesli penuitted by tlie Treaties between 
tlieind Such a relationslii]). which is in marked 


^ AVhou Japan dictated the lir&t Korean Treaty in 1870. she co])ied 
the extra-territorial clauses almost vtrl'dun from Articles IV. and "N*. 



contrast tvitli tlie aiuirable on wliich ihe 

Koreans and Cliinese appear tn 'iili'ist side hy side, 
will not facilitate tlie issue wliieli Japanese ambition 
lias in view. 

A striking instance of tlu< attitude was afforded 
during tlie past year. In the course of 1SS9 the 
Et^cent Korean Government, llndiug that the native- 
Uu.-t6i- grown beans were being bought up in great 
fptantity by Japanese merchants for exportation to 
Japan, issued a temporary prnhibition of export in 
two provinces. By this decree the purchasers, who 
had already made advances to the cultivators, alleged 
that thev were the losers bv nearlv k220,000, owing 
to their inability to recover their leans and to the 
non-delivery of the grain. Kow by the Trade Eegu- 
lations agreed upon between Korea and Japan in 
1883, the former country ha< the right to prohiliit 
the export of cereals in time of scarcity or emer- 
gency.^ The Japanese, however, alleged that the 
emergency had not arisen in this case, and also that 
the stipulated month's notice had not been given in 
advance. The claim was pressed with greater or less 
insistence for four A’ears, the Korean Government 
admitting a certain liability, but expressing its 
incapacity, owing to continued impoverishment, to 
pay more than 8'(j0,000 in compensation. At length 
the Kadical and Jingo party in Japan became verv 
much excited at this insulting procrastination. As a 

of the Anf,4t)- Japanese Treaty of lsr>8 ; anj lia^ never shown any re- 
luctance to set in Operation at^riiiist Kore.t the pruvi-ions of which she 
complain^ ^o bitterly vhen applied to herself. 

^ TiCy^nlation xxxvii. 
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^fop to them tlie Japane.'^e Minister to SA\l was 
reealkal, and a youu^ Eadiral fireljraiid, who had 
rer-eiitlv puldi-hed a hook on Korea on the strength 
of a .Nhort visit there, was sent out to pursue a lK‘>liey 
of bran. This individual, by ju'e^enting an ultimatum 
at the throat of the Korean Court, eventually com- 
pounded the dispute for .?] 10,000 : but, being totally 
destitute either of manners or of ofiicial training, he 
atfronted the King and his Ministers to such an 
extent by his unseemly violation of all diplomatic 
etiquette m his interviews with them, that he was 
summarily recalled by the Japanese Government, 
returning to Tokio to be made the recipient of a 
popular ovation. 

At that rime and till quite recently Count Iro 
and his <‘olleagues were not ladieved to have any 
True policy ^yn^ptitliy witli tlus intemperate and swag- 
otjapan geping attitude towards the weaker State. 
Tliev appeared to recognise that Japanese polity in 
Korea could only attain its ends by a friendly un- 
derstanding with China ; that the efiort to recover 
purely political ascendency in Soul rvas incompatible 
with such an understanding ; and that every attempt 
to humiliate or terrorise oA'er Korea was to play 
China's ctame, and to tighten the bonds that united 
tlie vassal witli the suzerain. At the same time no 
Japanese minister could aflbrcl altogether to abandon 
the immemorial claims of liis country over the petty 
adjacent kingdom : while every Japanese minister has 
noAv to deal Arith a people — naiueh'. his OAvn couiilry- 
nieu — Avlio, Avhen their so-called patriotic instincts 
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are appealed tu. arc apt to rc-[)Mutl l)y e<.)Lnp‘ >:ark 
mad. 

It is tlie latter plieiiuuienou. aud the >kilihl 
but not too scrupulous use that lui^' l)eeu mud* 
Hecent of it, that are re^^xcnible for the t^veuts 

coniph- . . , 

cAfu.n. occurnnu’ m ivorea as tlieso pau'C-s po ti_) 
press. Taking advantage of recent distuiTances in 
the peninsula, vrhieh demonstrated tvitli renewed 
clearness the impotence of the native (Government to 
provide either a decent administration fur its own 
subjects, or ade(gtaie protection to the interests of 
foreigners, and ingeniously profiting by the loophole 
left for future interference iu the Tientsin Agreement 
of 1885, Japan has (in July 1804) landed a large 
military force, estimated at 1U,U(>U men, in Korea, and 
is iu armed occupation of the capital. Li Hung Chang 
has responded ly the despatch of the Chinese fleet 
and of an expeditionary force, marching overland 
into the northern provinces. Both parties decline 
so far to retire ; China relying upon her genuine 
authority and influence, but feeling that she has been 
somewhat outwitted ; Japan being resolved to atone 
for ]n’evions blunders, and to reap a full advantage 
from her crafty but scarcely defensible diplomacy. 
IVar has not actually been declared; but engtig-y- 
meiits between the rival forces by laud and sea 
have taken place, and the situation is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable therefrom. In the event of open war 
Japan cannot, in my judgment, escape the blame of 
provocation, and will, in the long run, be the suf- 
ferer by the issue. 
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I turn next to the position of China. ITer 
a^i.-eiult-nc-y in Korea, which has far more natural 
,, . coiiflitions in the shape of common laiinuanv. 

u'lrh ciiiii .1 religion, and jdulosopliy, as well as 

territorial connection, to I'ecoinmend it than can he 
advanced hy Japan, practically dates from the 
foiiudarion of the present reicning dynasty of Korea 
dOO years ago. It was iiinler the patronage of the 
Ming Emperors that Ki Taijo, a soldier of fortune, 
raided himself to the Korean throne, and established 
a Court and capital at Srmh which still fairhfuhy 
reproduce the Chinese characteristics of that e^pocln 
AVhen the Japanese invaded the peninsula from ld9d 
to ld98, the Chinese defended it with as much energy 
as though it were part of tlielr own territories, mid 
ultimately expelled the intruders. Subseguently. 
on their way to China, the Maiichu compierors 
devastated and exacted an even more humiliating 
submission from Korea, which lia< never since been 
surrendere<l, and is to this day enforced l)y the 
suzerain Power. "While Hamel was in Korea, 
lGr»G, he testifies to the constant visits of the re- 
preseutati\'e of the ^ Gtreat Chamfi and to the com- 
plete humility of the Korean tfiovermnent. ..Vmuiallv 
a Tribute Mission wended its way by land from ^.'hil 
to Peking, conveying tlie sj^ecified tribute/ and 
receiving in return the Calendar, wliidi it is tlu^ 
Imperial prerogative to prepare, and the mark of 
va.'^salage to receive. In the succeeding century the 

^ It.s hiiiredients are stciteJ l>y Pallet (vol. i, p. xv.) ; but It Is long 
since tliev were bcritpulonsl y exacted. 

P 
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iribiite yradiKill}' redurtal. au<l tbt- taulia^^y 

appeareil at time- to (hvimllL^ into a erreiuouial 
fiiiimiom carryiim [)ie-euts iu return lijr the })er- 
mission to trade at the frontier, ratlru* than token- of 
political siiljiiiis-iom hTevertliele--, durinp tlii- e})oeh 
a violent di-turhain'e took plane if tlmre wa- the 
>lm’hte-t oini--ion of }a'escrihed deference: aiid one 
Korean laoiiarcdi wa> -niartly hue 1 for his <.>nii-,-ion 
(jf -onie pimcrilio. From the timt^ ni the Maiiehu 
invasion to lli- present dav everv Kinn and ^hteen 
of Korea have received their patent of royalty fianiu 
the Court at rekinp ; ^ and the historical tutelary 
povinoit of China cmitinue- to he vindicated in the 
kdlovdnn nianner. 

In addition to the Ini[)erial iuve-titnre. and to 
the annual de:^pateh of the Trihnte Mis-iou from 
SCaih which i- still maiutaiued — although a 
of*KMrpK practical and mercantile aspect is now lent 
to the proceeding hy its heing utilised for 
the export to China hy the Chung In of the King's 
red — the name of the reiguiiig nionareli of 

K(jrea is also given to him hy China, and the era 
specified in Korean Treaties is that of the accession, 
not of the King, bat of his Suzerain the Emperor. 
The King of Korea is not allowed to wear the 
Imperial yellow. AYhen the Imperial Commissioners 
arrive from Peking, he is retjuired to proceed outside 
of his capital in order to receive them, the chief 

^ if. Sclitrzer has tninUated into French and pulilishetl in Ilvcucil 
(Vltihinfirrs et dr Voyages dans J'Asic Centr(flc it Vcxtrtme Orient 
(1HT8) the diary of the principal Chinese Envoy m Iio ^vas sent from 
Peking to invest the present Queen of Korea in ISCG. 
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C’ominis^ioner Leinii' of liiiilier rank in tlie Chinese 
oificial liierar<:*hy than him self : and I have 2 jrevionsly 
s})()ken of the ornameiital archway outside tlie west 
li'ate of Siail, at which the ^’assal prince receives the 
envoys of his ^siizeraiin "When any notable events 
oranir in the Court at Peking they are coniniunicated 
to the vassal Court, and are the cause of a respectful 
message either of condolence or of congratulation 
from the latter. Similarly if any death occurs among 
the leading members of the Pioyal Family at Soul, 
an ofncial intimation of the fact must be sent to 
Peking. 

hen the late Queen Dowager of Korea died in 
1S90, the King deputed a mi’^sion at once to report 
Dedtii ni Emperor : and. in petitioning 

lowarefm latter to dispense with the ordinary 
ceremonial of a return mission to convey 
the condolences of the Suzerain, because of the 
difliculty that would be experienced by Korea in coi> 
secpience of her financial embarrassment in earryinn 
out all the prescribed ceremonies — he made the follow- 
ing statement of Ids position with China: — 

‘Our country is a small kingdom and. a vassal State of 
China, to which the Emperor has shown his graciousness 
from time immemorial, (^ur (Government was enabled to 
survive the political troubles of 1SS2 and K8-i through the 
assistance received from the Throne, wlficli secured for our 
country peace and tranrpiillity. Since His ^lajesty ha< been 
good enough to confer these favours upon us, we should make 
known to him whatever we desire ; and whatever we wish we 
trust that he may allow, as to an infant confiding in the 
tender mercies of its })arents.' 

p 2 
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These complhneuts, liowc^vt.^r. did ik.O iuiliire tlu* 
Suzerain to forego <.)ne tiftio of his traditional ri<j'hts: 
although he so far yitdded to the Korean plea of 
poverty a-* to perniir his f'oinmi-sioners to travel ])y 
sea to Chemulpo, instead of overland, thtnvl)y greatly 
reducing the cost of their entertainment. An 
accoimt of the minute and elahorate etrremonie'^ 
observed on both sides ha- since been publidied Avith 
evident design by the Secretary to the Imperial 
Commis':^ioiiersd The latter, it appear.-, anning other 
marks of condescension, suggested the omi->ion from 
the programme of the state ban(|uets, music, and 
jugglery, vdth vdiich it vra^ usual to entertain them. 

" Their motive for this suggestion was to show their 
consideration for Korean impecnniosity.* They also 
declined to receive parting presents from the King, 
at which the latter " felt very grateful, and at the 
same time regretted the fact/ When all was over 
the King sent a memorial to the Einjjeror, thanking 
him for his graciousness. "The sentiments of this 
memorial — in their sincerity and importance — are 
beyond expression in words, demonstrating that 
Chinas manifold graciousness towards her depen- 
dencies is increasing with the times. The Emperor's 
consideration for his vassal State, as evinced by his 
thoughtfulness in matters pertaining to the Wission, is 
fathomless, flow admirable and satisfactory ! And 
huw^ U’lorious ! ’ 

Sucli is tlie teclinical and official expression of 

^ Kotcs ofi the luLjJcrial Chinese to Corta in 18U0. 

Shanghai, 1892. 
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tlio r<azer;iinty of China whicli is ohservtJ to this 
(lav; and 'Uch are the evidences uf the hid i^jui table 
reality of that relationship. (Jf even greater impur- 
tauce is it to trace the extent to which in recent 
years it has been accompanied liy practical domina- 
tion of Korean statecraft — a subject wdiich brings us 
into immediate acc[uaintance with the diplomatic 
indecision of China, as well as with her enormous 
latent strength. 

Up to the time of the massacre of the French 
missionaries in Korea in 1SC6 the claim of Korean in- 


Threatl of 

Chine 

policy. 

1. Eepu- 

diation 


dependence liad never seriously Leen made. 
At that date it vnis advanced, of all people 
in the world, by the Chinese themselves. 


Anxious to escape responsibility for the act as well 


as the irksome duty of either paying an indemnity 


themselves or extorting it from their vassal, when M. 


de Bellonet, the French Charji' cTAff^ftris^ iiirpiired 
of the Tsungli Yanien what he was to do, the latter 


disowned Korea altogether, and left the Frenchman 
to publish a ridiculous manifesto to Prince Kung, in 
wdiich he took upon himself to announce in advance 
the deposition of the Korean Sovereign. Similarly 
wdien, in 1871, the American Expedition, under 
Admiral Piodgers, proposed to sail against Korea to 
demand reparation for the loss ol the " Cteneral 
Sherman ’ and the murder of its crew^ on Korean 


shores in ISGG, and to force a treaty upon the 
Korean Court, it wms again with the connivance of 
the Chinese CTOvernmeiit that the project was under- 
taken. Finally, wdieii in ISTG the Japanese, before 



seiidiu!^‘ an expedition to Ivon-i with a '-iiuilar 
applied for iufonnatiou tr) I’t'kiiiii in advaiaaa a third 
time came the di^ehiimer of (‘liiian ^\hi<'h is said on 
this occa’^ion to have evtai hotn (‘ouimitted to paper. 
This was a policy of liepiidimion. and was hliina's 
first incunsisteney. 

Discovering her mistake, and realising that the 
foreigner, having once been allowed to meddle wfitli 
o Xeii- Korea could not he perma- 

tiacmion excluded fivan clo>er relations, she 

then tried to repair her error by enc()uraying the 
various Dowers to enter into Treaty relatioin with 
Korea on an independent ba-is, hoping, apparently, 
that the mutual jealousies of all w'ould preclude the 
ascendency of any one. Dommodore Shufeldt. an 
American naval officer, who in 1SG7 had been sent 
upon a futile lul.-^Nion to Korea after the loss of 
the ‘General Sherman,” being in Tientsin in 1881, 
was utilised by Li Hung Chang as the first iir^trii- 
ment of this new policy. The American Treaty, in- 
tended to serve as a pattern for its successors, is said 
to have been drafted by the Viceroy himself ; and it 
was with the escort of a Chinese S(|uadrun that the 
Commodore presented himself at the mouth of the 
Han. Simultaneously the Viceroy wrote a letter to 
the Tai Wen Kun, strongly urging upon the Korean 
Government the signature of treaties with the forei<>*n 
ToTrers as the sole means of continued security and 
independence for tlie tiireatened kingdom. Under 
these conditions the Aniericau Treaty Ayas sifrned in 

*. O 

18S2, and the Treaties with Great Britain and Ger- 
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ni;uiv ill : the lirst Hrlti^h draft Tn-aty. Avliioli 
\v:iv fraiiu-d liv Admiral Willcs iii on tlu^ imsdel 
of tlir Amtaaeaiu heiiiL^' siiper-taled hy the moiv^ 
li[)eral iu:-rrumeiir ueyotiated ^virll yreat ahility aii'l 
eoiirhideal l)y Sir Harry lArkes iu the fnlluwiiie year. 

Xow tile first article of the Japanese Treaty of 
1S70 had opened with these words : — H’hosen. heiny’ 
ail independent State, enjovs the same 

<if thr . . , 

Tiedtie^ sovereign npaits as does Japan.' Conseio:n 
of the serious smnificance of thi< admi--ion, C’liimu 
in recommending the additional foreigai Treaties, now 
■nought to guard her:-elf by a statement of her own 
jiositioii. The American Treaty, when first drafted, 
contained a clause which ran as follows : — ' Korea ha- 
always been tributary to China, and this is admitted 
]>y the PreAdent of the United Suite-;* l)ut 'The 
Treaty shall ]je permanently regarded as having no- 
thing to do therewith.' This absurd contradiction 
was of course expunged bv the JVa-hington hfovern- 
ment. who being invited to conclude a treaty 
with Kormi, naturally insisted upon treating Korea as 
an independent State. Accordingly in the American, 
as iu the British and sub-erpieiit foreign Treaties, the 
King <.>f Korea is throughout regarded (ghough nor 
actually described) as an independent Sovereign: 
and provisions are made for the customary diplo- 
matic representation, familiar iu the <‘ase of Powers 
negotiating upon an ecpial basis, of eaidi of the High 
Contracting Parties at the Court of the other. AAt 
to be circumvented, however, China iu'^isted upon the 
King of Korea sending the following despatch to tlie 



Tre^ident of the riiited States, jjrior to the actual 
ooiicluMon of the treaty : aud iaesiiniles of the .>ame 
have since been transmitted to the ^overeions of each 
of the reniaiuiny Treaty Ibvers at the correspoudiiig 
j line t are : — 

'The King of Korea acknowledges that Korea is a trh 
butarv of China : Liit in regard to both internal aduiinistra- 
tion and foreign intercourse it enjoys complete independence. 
>.ow. being about to establish Treaty relations between 
Koiva and the United States of America on terms of 
erpiality, the King of Korea, as an inde})endent monarch, 
<listinctly undertakes to carry out the articles coutain^^d in 
the Treaty, irrespective of any matters ahecting the tributary 
relations subsisting between Korea and China, with which the 
U nited States of America have no concern. Having appointed 
odiciah to deliberate upon and settle the Treaty, the King 
ol’ Korea considers it his duty to address thi< de-patch to 
the President of the United States/ 

It will, I think, be conceded that a more strictly 
illogical State-paper than the above was never 
penned, and that a more incongruoii':^ or contradic- 
tory position was never taken up. The King of 
Korea acknowledges his vassalage to China ; but in the 
same breath pronounces his complete independence 
both in the administration of his own countrv and 
in foreign relations. In what, then, we may ask, does 
Ids vassalage consist ? He describes himself simulta- 
necniHy as a tributary and us an independent monarch. 
So double-laced a portent, so coiii[)lex ap)henoinenoii, 
has neither parallel nor precedent in international 
law. If lie is a vassal, he has no business to be 
making treaties, or to Ije sending and receiving 
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envoys on n ii.jOtiny of equality. If he is iiulepen- 
cleiit. -why does lie declare himself a feudatory r 

Such mas the irrational position in which China. 
Ly her policy of an attempted neutralisation of 
n f Korea, lauded Loth herself and the vassal 
State. The fall consequences of her attitude 
were clearly manifested when, a few years later, 
Korea proposed to carry out her initial prerogative 
of Sending duly accredited envoys to the foreign 
Courts who were already represented at Suuh The 
Viceroy Li, who had in the meantime sensibly tight 
ened the reins, was consulted; and once more seeking 
to recover the ground which had been technically 
abandoned, he attached conditions to the proposed 
appointments which, strictly regarded, were, if po^d- 
ble, even more anomalous than the original paradox. 
The Korean Envoy, on arrival at his destinatiom Avas 
to report himself to the Chinese EepreseiitatVe there, 
and to be introduced by him to the Foreign TIinister 
of the State. On all public occadons he Avas to yield 
precedence to the Chinese Minister, and he Avas in- 
A'ariably to consult and take the advice of the latter. 
Here Avas the same contradiction in terms in ti more 
pronounced shape. If the King of Korea Avas a 
Amssal, he had no business to be sending representa- 
tiA'es at all ; if he Avas an independent monarch, China 
had no business to interfere Avith him. Either hi.'- 
eiiA'oys Avere j:)riAnite individuals or they were diplo- 
matic representatives. If they were the iormer, no 
question of precedence coukl arise ; if they Avere the 
latter, they Avere subject to the normal regulations of 
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diplomatic etiquette. Tuv some wet^ks the Presideut 
of the United Stales, naturally soiue^vhat l)ewildered, 
kept the Korean Envoy at Washiiiptoii waiting for 
his audience ; hut when the common sense view of the 
question prevailed against the quibbles concocted in 
self-defence Ijy the Cliiiie-'e Government, and the 
Envov Avas received, with(.)ut any reference to the 
Chinese ]\Iiiu>ter, as the representative of an inde- 
pendent Sovereign. Li Hung Chang was very wroth 
with His Majesty of Korea, who for his part returned 
the stereotyped reply that the ofi'eiiding envoy had 
exceeded his instructions. However this might be, 
his brother-minister, who had been accredited to 
the Courts of Peterdjurg, Berlin, Paris, and London, 
never got l^eyond Hongkong : so that the European 
Foreign Offices were saved from a repetition of the 
same inconvenient wrangle. 

Before the dispute about the envoys arose, China, 
not yet alive to the initial error that had led her to 
()ue*.nouof authorise the Treaties, had been tempted into 

tri.npsat , 

fe’Jiui a repetition ot the same weakness, on an even 
larger scale, by the CVmventioii, alreacU' referred to 
as concluded at Tientsin in ISSo between herself and 
.Ja[)an. If China is the suzerain Power, she has the 
same right to march troops into Sihil, in the event of 
disturbance, as the Indian Government has, for in- 
stance, to order British regiments in a similar emer- 
gency to Hyderabad — whilst Japan lias no corre- 
spoiidiug right whatsoever ; and any agreement bv 
China with a second I’ower involving a surrender of 
that rigdit is to derogate from her own pretensions. 
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in’iiina i'- not the '^uzuraiu Towa/r. Imw ran -iir/ c-laiin 
any riylit. 1)Ut that war coiilVrs iipMU az.y Lol- 

stronn eiioiiiili to exerri<t- it. t(., --n-l :r( op^ 
to Koroa at all r 

If. iKjwever, ou the field of diploniacv. where ^lie 
is ordinarily supposed to be so clever, bur where I 
.1 I'lM. ti. .1 tfiitk I have shown that in tlie wne ofK*_>rea 
always lieen tackinja' to and fro 
between opposite extremes. China ha- bren more 
timid or les- far-sip'hted than Jajian. she ha- to a 
great extent atoned for her discordant pt fii'iy Iw a 
very practical assertion of sovereigntv in >”*ul itself. 
AVhen the rel)ellion Iwoke out there in IsSlh and the 
King appealed to Li Hung Chang for help, the latter 
re.-ponded by at once sending a number of ironclads, 
and 4,0U0 troops, the bulk of whom remained in a 
permanent camp outside the city for nearly three 
years. He compelled the Korean (.Tovernnicut to 
accept the Japanese demands with a quite miusual 
alacrity ; and effectively nipped all antagoni-m in the 
budbv instructimt the Chinese commander, HaKien 
Chung, to invite the Tai Wen Kin to dinner, to pop 
him into a sedan-chair, and carry him down to the 
coast, whence he was deported straight to Clima and 
interned for three years. Again it was I.i Hung 
Chang whom the disconsolate King was obliged to 
petition for the restoration of his troublesome parent, 
and who allowed the old intriguer to go back. hen 
the Treatv Ports were opened, the same great states- 
man took good care to reserve the Customs seiu'ice lor 
Chinese hands ; and in the summer of 1S1>2 the Bean 
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question with Japan was only >ettled ])y his intervein 
tion and by a Chinese loan to Korea, the security for 
Avhich wnxs to be the Custonn Kevenue — an inpenious 
frustration of one of the pet projects of Japan, AVhen 
in ISS-j negotiations ^vere opejied with Great Britain 
about the evacuation of Port Hamilton, it was China, 
and not Korea, wdio took up the pen. Until 1893 the 
only overland telegraphic connection which the YicC' 
roy allowed to Korea outside of her own dominions 
Avas a junction with the Chinese tvire to lYking, and 
when the Eussiaii demand for a connection with 
Vladivostok could no longer be refused, he wisely 
].)acked it up l)y offering to construct and to officer 
the line Avith Chinese material and men. 

Finally, in Soul itself eAmrv one of the Foreign 
Diplomatic Corps, though he gaily proclaims himself 
Tiit the represen taticm of his SoAmreinn at an 

Chme^e _ 

allied and equal Court, know^s perfectly AA^dl 
who is the real master. The Chinese Eesident, Avho 
is a man of great energy and ability, named Yuan 
bhih Kai, is in the position of a Tlayor of the Palace, 
without who.se knoAAdedge nothing, and AAnthoiit 
whose consent little, is done. Alone among the 
foreign representatAes, he is entitled to sit Avhen 
received in andience by the King. Ilis establishment 
and guard and display in the streets are amonn the 
sights uf Soul. The various champions of the 
acadomic theory of Korean independence have one 
liy one dba])peared from the stage, l>ut the Chinese 
Pesidt-nr remains. Time after time he has been re- 
appointed, as Avas the Marquis Tseng in Europe ; 
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uml evrii lii'^ })rn]uotio]i to tin- Taotai'-l:i]) ot‘ 

\\^'i]rlio\v iii C'iiiua hat! 1 )Laai fonually yaz^rual in 
ISD:;. it \va< -till felt that lie rould iiOi l)e :-pared 
from S<aih and he stayed on. He r)lie of the few 
(fhhie'>e I have met who impre->ed me with frankne-- 
well as with pr>wei\ 

The suscepthbilitie'^ of the King, who can 
defeiiee of his own autonomy, to Treaties wLieli he 
01 allowed to make by the suzerain PLUVer. 
tiicXiug unnaturally sometime^ atierued hv 

this situation : and there is no reason w'li}' theA' 
should not he treated with the utmc-t re^peer hv 
foreign Powders, But they do not conceal the reality 
of the situation, Avhich is this — that in the event of 
real difficulty or danger it Avould he to China tliat 
he himself Avould turn, as he always has turned, 
and that the two policies of repudiation and ot 
neutralisatiom enshrined though they he in Treaties, 
haA^e until recent events heen super.^eded hy a vige> 
rous and undisputed rea-^sertion of Chinese control. 

Judged, therefore, hy its results it might he said 
that the policy of Li Hung Chang, liOAVeA’er little 
Jn^nfiviitioii shaped 1)A' the canons either of or 

of Li Hung , . " . ^ 

ciumg ot luteriuitional cu>tom, Avas not unsuc- 
cessful. Each logical /hn.r j>as Avas in the end 
retrieA’ed by some practical advantage. It he de- 
clined to punish Korea in the first place for her 
attacks upon missionaries and foreigners, he thereliy 
escaped res})onsibihty for her cruelties. It he alloAved 
Korea, a Aaassal State of China, to make Treaties 
Avith foreign Powers, he at the same time Auiulicated 
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Lis rii^liL lu appear po-LctwtHai — :i eap:e‘Hy iu 

Avliifli Jaj)aii was iiin-t uiixiou- tn lipuna l>y 

iiieaus Ite laiplit claini U) lia\a^ tlu^ iMr{'rr''t ot 

foreign l^.)we^s as a to iLc oiily iw<a rivals 

Avlioiii Cidua sariniwly iVar.-^ in Ko/^au viz. Japan and 
PLiissia. Filially. lia\'iii^ ^urrtaiJrrLal -oine ni the 
teeLnical symLols oi* siizcraiury. Le r)lltaaMl a veiy 
pracueal demonstration of the roinaindor at all 
moment- of crisis: arul Ly judicious advance- ot 
moneA^ olitained a firm iiold upon Ivijimin ad- 
ministration. Ilis poliL'y, indeed, toward- Iv^irea 
miglit not inaptly be com})ared Avitli that of ^^reat 
Britain daring the la-t decade towards Fuypt. Avliere 
eA'ery species of technical anomaly ha- yet been the 
ultimate premirsor of a A^igurous and commanding 
eoiitroh It remains to be -eeii Avhether he can cope 
Avith tliC nmv situation. 

Fpoii till- scene lLUS>ia, having been biought 
Ijy the Chinese concessions of IS-j^^lSnu ^ down 
C oiiiieLtiuii to the Biiver Tinmen, and having tliereby 
lais.M become coterminous Avitli Korean territory 
oil the north, appeared for the first time as an actor 
about thirty years ago. At her maritime harbour 
and base of Vladivostok she is but little reinuAmd 1 rom 

^ Mouraviei'f. tlie Uu^sian Govenior-C-reneral of Silieria. taking? 
a.lvanta.ae (-f the aC^^oiption of China in her unptndin;^^ war with Clreat 
lliitam. and of the i;<noranc*e ot the Manelra fronner officials, 

persiiadetl the latter to si^^n the Treaty of Ai,L,nin in iSds, ceding: to 
iai''^ia tliL* Amur province. In ISOO, before the WMr was ci)ncliuled 
and while the Jlmperor wa"^ still a fugitive, Ignatielf went to rekintr, 
and hva farther Treaty from the terrified Ooveniment got the Urimorsk 
province i /.e. all the territory lying to the east of the Ussuri, and GOO 
miles id >C‘a-coast) as well. Xe\er W'as a fine dominion so cheaply or 
mure cie^erly won. 
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tlit* Ivort^aii Iroiitita'. wliicli licr aiiil 

a^aait'' La\'e pui>LUal tlieir survey^ far aiul ^vide * tlie 
oiily (Itaaait map of Korea ladmi* (Hie that emanate^ 
from Kii-siau souia'esi. while tlu^ Koreans have heeii 
eiicourayed to develop a eorre-})Oudi!m familiarity 
hv iiivitatiuiis to come and settle in Kussiaii villape^ 
across the border. Here they were utilised at 
as S(|uatters and colonists in the praetiiailly unin- 
habited country, later on as farmers and graziers 
and woodcutters. In the towns laljoiir was found for 
them and schools were opened for their childrem in 
which the latter were brought up in tlie Ktn-ian faith, 
supplying, as they grew to manhood, a native pasto- 
rate to evangelise their fellow-countrymen. In 
there were said tone 20,000 Koreans in Piu^^ian terri- 
tory, and the figures are probal^ly now much higher. 
It was through the agency of these volunteer emi- 
grants and naturalised citizens that Kn,^'!>ia first opened 
her campaign of political intrigue in the peninsula. 

The general territorial ac([uisiiiveness of Enssia 
at tlte expense of cveaker neighbours, her admitted 
* , • desire for a naval marine in the Eacific, and 

the superior advantages possessed by Korean 
harbours over the more northerly port ot \ iadi- 
vostok, which is icebound for four months in the 
year, as w’ell as the diplomatic tactics adopted Ijy her 
representatives, have given universal credence in the 
East to the belief that Korea is regarded by Eussia 
with a more than covetous eye. lliere is consider- 
able evidence in support of this hypothesis. It was 
during the Kulja dispute with China in ISSO that 
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lier unconcealed affection for the sheltered recesses 
of Port Lazareff (the plans for the seizure and forti- 
fication of which are said to have been long prepared ) 
was first made use of as a diplomatic menace, and i^ 
believed in consequence to have still further inclined 
the mind of Li Hung CLang towaixls the policy of 
the Korean Treaties. In 1SS4, while France was at 
war with China and was anxioim to enlist the ;^ym- 
pathy and alliance of Japan, the rpiestion of the price 
to be paid to the latter soon brought matters to a 
deadlock, when it was discovered that Kussia would 
not let tlie opportunity -lip of also doing a stroke of 
l)usiness in Korean waters. In ISSI the Pm-ians 
were said by many to have been at the bottom of 
the con-piracy and outbreak in Siml ; but I ani 
not aware of the evidence upon which this is based. 
About the same time rumours, not wntliout solid 
foundation, ^yeve circulated of a secret agreement 
between Kussia and Korea, negotiated by the German 
Adviser of the King, by Avhich Kussia wms to reorga- 
nise the Korean army and to support the Korean 
claims to Tsushima, ^ wdiile Korea in return wms to cede 


^ Othfi-s s:ua tlicit Uubsia waste occiipy Tsushima hc-rselt‘-~a course 
whivh the ‘ Xovoe Vrem ya ’ linked upon the (Toveriiinent in a most 
unbiu-hin^ article, and wliich possessed the charm of an historical pie- 
cedent. Tor in ISi'l the main island was actually occupied for si.\ 
niomlishy the crew of the Paissian fri^aite * Possadnik,’ who hoUted the 
Uu-siau ikiLr, ioiined a small settknient a-hore, and cuiti\dted the soil. 
Sir K. Alcnck. who was UritiUi WiniUer m Japan, sent iMr. Lawrence 
Oliphaut. then a memher of the LeLration. to find out what was 
on. Tiie Littc 1 reported to Admiral Sir J. Hope, who was in command 
of the neiohhouriiio stpuidron, and who repre.sented to the Pmssian 
Admiml that lie should he cumpelJtd to go to Tsushima himself and to 
stay there as long as did the Kussians. The result was immediate 
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Port Haniiltou : and it was sometliiiiii' lucre tlian 
ruiuour of the latter iuteiitiuu that iudiK.-ed thi.- 
lifitisli (-ioveniinent to auticipato an iuipendiii;^’ 
Mu.^covite seizure by hoistinr the British flag xijiou 
those islands. In a further plot for plaeinu 

Korea under Ptussian protection xx'as detecied by the 
Chinese Resident. Four leading Korean oilieiah -we.'-e 
arrested and imprisoned, and subsequenrlv admitted 
their complicdty bytlight. In ISSG. hoxvever. Chis.a. 
furnished with a golle i oppcutiiiiity by the will- 
ingness of (Treat Britain to evacuate Port Hamilton, 
provided she coidd obtain guarantees that 
loreigu Power would occupy it, scored lier lir^t 
geuuiue diplomatic triumpli as regards Korea I<y 
extorting a distinct and official jjledge from tlic 
Kiissiaii <Tuvernmeut tliat iiiidm* no cirruiiisranCfS 
would liussia occupy Korean territory. TliispKdge 
was alluded to 'with some pride in the eouyeisariou 
wliicli I enjoyed at Tientsin with the Viceroy Li 
Hung Cliang. Lut an Englishman who remr-mhers 
the ofiicial pledges as to Samarkand, and Khiva, and 
Mery, may l)e pardoned if he prefers an attitude of 
more sceptical reserve. This, however, is. ior the 
time being, the cue to Kiissia]i official avguinent 
touching Korea, and has been followed quite recently 
l)y the ^ Xovoe Vremva,' which acts as a simr of 
hdl/oH for the S(*liemes oi the Kussiau (Jeneral 

Staff, and which has gone so far as to reason against 
liussian aiiuexatiou of Korea on the ground that the 

evacuation. ( t'idc an article by L. Olipliaiit in BuiclcuLHHVa MiicftfUfn , 
J)ec. ISSa, and ano luBinrj Sft hp.) 

Q 
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r-ouutry is too tliickly popukitetl to admit of ea<y 
C'cnque^t. too different from Uiis^ia to render assimi- 
lation possible, and too poor to make the experiment 
remunerative. Tliere is much to be said for this 
view : and undoubtedly it cannot for some time be to 
the interest of Paissia to involve herscnf in direct hos- 
tility with China, who would be bound to fipht anainst 
a ^>tep that would give to her must formidable land- 
enemy the incalculable additional advantage of being 
able to blockade her muthern coasts and to strike a 
swift blow at Peking. f)n the other hand Poissia can 
hardly desire to have as her immediate neighbonr, 
within a lew hours sail ot A ladivostok. so pugnacious 
and aspiring a Power as Young Japan. 

The Pussian appetite, if it he inflamed either by 
Korean attractiom or by Korean weakness, may there- 
recpure to mortify itself for some years 
pUns come. In the meantime the traditional 

methods of amicable influence can successfully he 
pursued. By a Commercial Convention concluded 
with Korea in ISSS, the Korean laiuh frontier was 
opened to Pussian traders ; a Korean market at the 
mouth of the Tinmen Piver was opened to Pussian 
trade ; a lower rate of Customs dues was fixed for 
Pussian land imports than lor other foreign imports 
hy sea : and Pussia secured the right to have agents, 
whatever that may mean, in the northern parts of 
Korea. She also makes her coritiguoiis frontier an 
excuse for communicating with her representative at 
Siml overland. More receiitlv, with a charmiim' 

*- o 

naivete, she invited permission of the Korean Govern- 
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meiit to found a Eussiaii apiicultural colony, for 
seven years only, within the Korean border. Paissiaii 
drill-instructors have more than once been ottered 
to the Korean army — a step with which the histo- 
ries of Bokhara, Khiva, and Persia have rendered 
us familiar. An overland telegraphic connection 
between Korea and Eussia was secured in A 

steam service between Korean ports and Vladivostok 
is being maintained by an ample subsidy from the 
Imperial (government. A Eussian Consul has been 
appointed at Pusan, where there are no Eussian 
subjects, and as yet next to no Eussian trade. These 
are the recognised and more or less legitimate 
symptoms of i\Iu,^covite concern. In Kc>rea itself an 
impres-ion prevails that they are only the forerunners 
of a movement which will not slacken till a Eussian 
fleet is moored in Port Lazareff, and the Eussian ilag 
waves over Pusan: and it must be admitted that the 
lessons of historv are not unfavourable to such an 
hypothesis. 

The position of the remaining Powers may be 
briefl}' summarised. The primary interest of Great 
Attitude Britain in Korea is as a market for an 

of ( Treat _ 

Britain already considerable trade. Of lar greater 
momeut, however, is tlie secondary and contingent 
interest arising out of the political future. A country 
so well provided with harbours which could both 
supply and shelter great flotillas, and so ri(dily 
endowed Avith many potential sources of wealth, 
might involve a serious menace to British commerce 
and interests throughout the China seas, and even in 

Q 2 
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tlie Pacifie Ocean, if held by a hostile State. A 
Eussian port and fleet, for instance, in the Gnlf of 
Pecliili ■would, in time of war, constitute as formidable 
a danger to British shipping in the Yellow Sea as 
they would to the metropolitan province and the 
capital of China. Permanent Eussian scjuadrons at 
Port Lazare S' and Pusan would convert her into the 
greatest naval Power in the Pacific. The balance of 
power in the Far East would be seriously jeopardised, 
if not absolutely overturned, fjy .such a development : 
and England is prohibited alike bv her Imperial 
objects and her commercial needs from lending her 
sanction to any such issue. 

The temporary occupation of Port Hamilton, an 
almost uniidiabited group of i.slets forty miles from 
OL.cup..tOn southern coast of Korea, by the Britidi 
murnkon in 1885 was dictated by the political 

inibbo necessities of that time, being undertaken in 
order to anticipate a Eussian seizure, and as an 
answer to the Eussian aggression at Penjdeh, but was 
nut subsequently persisted in — a retirement which, 
less for its own sake than for the possible use of 
continued occupation as a plea by others, was gladly 
welcomed both by China and Korea, and cemented 
the friendly relations between Great Britain and 
thobe States. In the negotiations that passed be- 

^ Pni't Hamilton is formed 1»y t\Vi>larii:e and one small i.slaiKl, called 
respectively Sodo, Snnodo, and Chuwen, (»r Observatory Idatid, be- 
loiigimc to the Xauliow Eroup. thirty- oijirht miles from the north-east end 
of Quelpart. When occupied by the Hritidi they were found to contain 
a few viilaj^^es and Korean official. Lord Granville, in announcin'^ 
the temporary occupation to China, expressed his readiness to come to 
an agreement with her on the matter, and to pa^ yearly to Korea any 
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tween tlie respective Governments it was obvious, 
indeed, that what China shrank from, and what Korea 
dreaded, was not the establishment of a British naval 
or coaling station, or even of a British maritime 
fortress in the mouth of the Sea of Japan, but the 
chance of a corresponding Eussian movement in some 
neighbouring quarter ; and both Powers have every 
reason to be grateful for a step which forced the 
hand of Eussia, and compelled her to give a guaran- 
tee, which, even if it should prove to be waste paj)er 
on the approach or outbreak of war, has at any rate 
lent a renewed lease of life to the phantom of Korean 
integrity, and has saved the little kingdom from 
sudden or surreptitious deglutition in time of peace. 
The evacuation of Port Hamilton has also shown that, 
while Great Britain is interested in keeping out 
others from this Xaboth's vineyard of the Par East, 
she has no reversionary desire for its possession her- 

revemies derived from the islands. The Tsnngli Yanien, who in the 
meantime had been threatened with corresponding,^ movements both by 
Eussia and Japan, declined, and instructed the Korean Government to 
protest — an action wJiich Lord Granville endeavoured to meet by 
offering a yearly rent of 5.000Z. In die meantime tlnee British 
admirals successively reported that the port conld not be safely held 
unless great expense were incuiTed in fortification, and that in war a 
protecting sciuadron would be required to prevent its being shelled 
from without. After much correspondence Lord Eosebery, in April 
1886, offered to retfre upon a guarantee being gi\'eii by China against 
the occupation of Port Hamilton by any other Power, or upon the 
conclusion of an international agreement guaraiiteeing the integrity of 
Korea. A combination of these suggestions was ultimately adopted ; 
and the Eussian representative at Peking having given ^ a most explicit 
guarantee ’ that if the British evacuated Port Hamilton ‘ Eussia W’onld 
not occupy Korean territory under any cfrcmnstances wKatsoever/ the 
British fiag was hauled downi in Feb. 1887. (ThWe China, No. 1, 1887.) 
The Korean Government has lately (1894) reasserted its authority over 
the islands by sending there as Governor an official of seme distinction. 
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self, and is about as likely to seize or to annex Korea 
as slie is to invade Belgium — a denioiistration wliicli 
Avill not merely liave been grateful to China, but will 
also have been useful in allaying the phenomenal 
sensitiveness of Japan. 

The remaining Powers in Korea, according to 
their political predilections or objects, are disposed 
The other range themselves partly on the side of 
Powers those wlio proclaiiii, partly with those who 
discourage, the pretensions of Korean autonomy ; 
their attitude being generally ascertainable from the 
character and title of the diplomatic representation 
which they maintain at the Korean Court. France, 
of course, adojtts the former line and deputes a 
Consul and Coi/imi.ssnire, claiming precedence of the 
British and German Consuls. Bussia, her alK, is re- 
presented by a Cltarge d'Afaires. America appoints 
a Minister and vigorou.sly encourages the dream 
of Korean independence, as best qualified to pro- 
vide employment for American dollars and brains. 
Germany sends a Consul and Commissioner. Great 
Britain is technically represented by a Minister Ple- 
ninotentiarv, the Minister at Peking being simulta- 
neously accredited, in virtue of the Treaty of 1883, 
to the King of Korea. Till ISUS, however, when 
Mr. (J’Conor went up to Soul and presented his 
letters of credence to the King, no visit of a British 
Minister had taken place since that date ; and the 
Queen is ordinarily represented in Soul by a Consul- 
General, whose relatively subordinate position is the 
source of not unnatural vexation on the part of the 
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Ivoreau Government, as well as of misunderstanding 
among* tlie Diplomatic Dody* These absurd anomalies 
and disputes are a further but inevitable cunsequence 
of the illogical policy of the Treaties. 

Such is the position that is occupied by Korea 
vis-u-vis with the more powerful nations with whom 
The carcase the iiiarcli of evciits has brought her into 
eagles dlrcct coiitact. She is confronted with the 
ill-suppressed cupidity of Eussia, the prodigious 
latent force of China, the jealous and vainglorious 
interest of Japan. By herself she is quite iiieapable 
of successful resistance to any one of these three, 
though her statesmen are not deficient in the skill 
required to play ofl" each agaimt the other. Her 
intrinsic weakness is in reality her sole strength : 
for were she powerful enough to render her oAvn 
alliance an appreciable weight in the scale, she might 
be tempted to adopt a course of action that must 
infallibly result in final absorptioic The foolish per- 
sons who, from interested motives, prate to hei* of 
independence are in\dting her to sign her own death- 
warrant. Alone she has no more streiigtli than a 
child in arm^ ; thoinbi, so long as her three great 
iieiglibours continued to regard each other froju a 
watchful elistauce, Korea, which lies hetweeu, mi^ht 
escape the arinanients of eatdi. Xow, hotveuer, thtit 
the gage of battle has Ijeen tlirowu down liettveen 
two of the three, her territorial integrity, to which 
all three are virtually 2)ledged. is vanisliiiig into tliii; 
air, and will he difficult to le-estahlish. An inter- 
national guarantee has sonietinies been suggested as 



a PiUiisia. "we may be sure, would de- 

c-line to move one step be}’C)nd her existing pledge, 
which she probabl}' already regrets, while China 
could hardly be asked to guarantee her own vassal. 
My own conviction is that the only hope of continued 
national existence for Korea lies in the maintenance 
of her connection with China, which history, policy, 
and nature combine to recoimnend, and which offers, 
in addition, the sole guarantee for the recovery and 
preservation of peace. China ha- kept her alive for 
•300 years, and the shadow of China in the back- 
ground has been the one stable element in the dis- 
solving vicAV of her Lilliputian pjolitics. 

That this is the opinion, not merely of an outside 
Englidi spectator, nor of China herself, hut of the 
second most interested Asiatic Power, .Japan, 
there was, till lately, much reason to believe. 
Loth China a:id Japan, the one for historical pride 
of sovereignty and empire, the other for popular 
.'^entiment anel tradition, have been compelleel to atti- 
tudinise somewhat in the matter of Korea. Both are 
in reality looking over their shoulders at the real 
antagoni'^t. Pussia. Both are equally coucernetl in 
ke-eping her out. She would be not more odious to 
the one in the Yellow Sea than to the other in the 
Sea of Japian. Both are secretly conscious that by a 
mutual understanding alone between them can this 
< )ljject be secured. Such an understanding inav be 
compromising to the legitimate suzerainty of China, 
and may be complicated by the sentimental claims 
of Japan ; but each knows that whereas Eussia with 
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the tacit acquiescence or the neutrality of the other 
might at any day * cast out her shoe ’ over Korea. 
Eussia, threatened vdth the combined antagonism of 
both, must restrict her ambitions to the northern 
bank of the Tinmen. Of this common conviction 
there may be very little evidence in the external 
symptoms of Asiatic policy ; for the Chinese Govern- 
ment, with the best cards in its possession, has had 
no reason to prematurely show its hand ; while the 
Japanese Government, dealing with a newly con- 
stituted chamber and a newly enfranchised elec- 
torate, both of Avhich are dominated by patriotic and 
Chauvinistic emotions, is engaged in playing to the 
gallery. That the truth, however, is manifest to 
the able statesmen who respectively guide their 
countries' destinies, to Count Ito and to the Viceroy 
Li Hung Chang, is evident from the co-operation 
which at moments of genuine crisis the two Powers 
have hitherto always exhibited in Korea, and to the 
practical agreement which, at some cost to the pride 
of both, thev succeeded in concliidino- in 1885. 
Eeeent events liave complicated the situation, and 
may seem to presage the dawn of a new era. Xever- 
theless, I adhere to the hope that sober sense may, 
even at the eleventh hour, prevail with Japan as 
well as with China. A continuation of this statesman- 
like tradition will be the best means of preserving 
the integrity of a country that is so essential to the 
safety of both. 
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* And so lie passed with his folk, and wan the Lond 
of Cathay, that is the Grettest Kyngdoni of the World ’ 


SiK John Maundeville. Tntceh 
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THE COUNTRY AND CAPITAL OF CHINA 
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^Mnrorum ingeiites. itijuataqne macliiiia cielo. 

ViETiL. I'l IV. S:t> y. 

A MUEE singular contrast can searctily ])e found tlian 
is presented hy tlie transition from Korea to China. 
Tijn-^itioa From romantic mountain scenery the travel- 
.o cLi.ia passes, at least on his wav up to Peking, to 
flat and featureless plains. He exchange > the miniature 
Korean stallion, which rarely advances l)eyond a 
walk, for the sturdy China ponv. upon which he will 
with ease cover seven miles an hour, or a day's niao-h 
of forty miles. In place of the confined and filthy 
Korean hostelry, he will sleep with com[)arative 
comfort in the ample surroundings of a Chinese inn. 
He has left behind the most supine and spiritless of 
the peoples of the Far East, and see> about him tlie 
frugal, harddimbed, indomitable, ungracious race, 
who oppose to all overtures from the outside the 
sullen resistance of a national character self-confident 
and stolid, a relioious and iiKU'al code of in(*redil)le 
and all-absorbino' ricfour, and a u'overninn svstein 
that has not A-aried for aii'es, and is still Avrapped in 
the mantle of a superb and paralysing' conceit. IMost 
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travellers deplore tlie trausitiun from Japan to Cliimi 
as one from sweetness to squalor, from Ideality to 
ualiness, from civilisation to barLarism, from warmth 
of welcome to cheerless repulsion. And yet I am 
not sure that a truer estimate is not formed of the 
prodigious strength of Chinese character and cimtom 
bv the ability to contrast them with the captivating 
external attributes of Japan ; whilst a check is placed 
upon the too indiscriminate laudation of the latest 
recruit to civilisation by the spectacle of a people who 
have lived ancJwould be content, if we permitted them, 
to go on living without any contact with the We.;t 
at all, and who think what we call truth error, our 
progress weakness, and our fondest ideals an abomi- 
nation. Perhaps as a stepping-stone between the two. 
akin to yet also profoundly dissimilar from either, 
Korea supplies a link that may at once bi’eak and 
lend point to the abruptness of the contrast. 

The journey from the coast of the Gulf of Pechili 
up to the capital seems to have won an undeserved 

reputation for painfulness in travellers" 

Tientsin . . -p . , . . 

writings, it IS true that the visitor may he 
tossing for one, two, or more days on the mud-1 )ar 
outside the Taku forts at the mouth of the Peilio — 
in wliich position he may picture the plight of the 
Ih'itish gunboats, which on that fatal day in lS-3h 
rolled helplessly in precisely the same plight under 
the pitiles.s poiiudiiig of the enemy's guns. But, 
once landed, he may now avoid the further delavs of 
the serpentine river-course to Tientsin hy takiny- the 
railway train that runs thrice daily to that city ; 
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Avliile the eights of Tientsin itself are, to any but 
those who have never before seen a great Chinese 
centre of population, very rapidly exhausted. To 
the ordinary European traveller almost its sole 
interest lies in the fact that it was the scene of the 
famous ma.ssacre of 187(1, an eloquent testimony 
to which still survives in the ruined towers and facade 
of the French Catholic Cathedral on the right liank 
of the Peiho. 

To all who have followed the course of Chinese 
history during the last quarter of a century. Tientsin 
will present the additional interest of beiinr 
Hun^' the residence of the foremost living Chinese 
statesman, the Viceroy Li Hung Chang. First 
made famous by his conduct and generaLliip during 
the Taiping Rebellion, his connection in vdiirh vrith 
the late General Gordon is well known, he succeeded 
Tseng Kwo Fan [the elder of the two Tseng'^, and 
father of the ambassador) as Governor General of 
Iviangsu in 180:1, and became Viceroy of Kukuang 
in 1SG7. In 1870 he settled at Tientsin, where he 
succeeded the same eminent statesman as A iceroy ot 
the metropolitan province of Chihli, and was entrusted 
with the delicate negotiations with England, arising 
out of the IMargary murder, that resulted in the 
Chefoo Convention of 187G. Xow lor nearly twenty 
years the Senior Grand Secretary ot State, the first 
Chinese subject wdio has ever been promoted to that 
dignity,^ he also combines in his person the viceregal 

^ The Grand Secretariat, or Xei Ko, ■udiicli was the Supreme Council, 
or Cabinet, of the Chinese Empire under the Ming dynasty, is the 
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function? above mentioned, a? well as those of Super- 
intendent of the Xorthern Ports and Imperial Com- 
missioner for Foreign Trade. As such he not merely 
divides with the late Marquis Tseng the distinction of 
being the most remarkable figure whom his country 
has produced during the last thirty years, but he 
remains to this day a sort of unofficial Foreign 
Minister and confidential adviser to his Sovereign, 
without whose knowledge nothing, however unim- 
portant, takes place, and without whose advice 
nothing important is done. His Chinese extraction 
and his commanding position have sometimes sug- 
gested to others the hypothesis of a rising against the 
Mancliu occupants of the throne, and of a new 
Chinese dynasty, founded by Li Hung Chang himself ; 
and it is even said that he has at different times, in 

senior of the two bodies which intervene between the Sovereign and. 
the Administrative I)<„partinents in the Chinese rajimt\ and consists 
theoretically of two M<inchu and two Chmese Grand Secretaries, with 
their asshtaiits and staffs. It now’ forms the Imperial Chancery, or 
Court of Archi\es, and admission to one of its superior posts confers 
the hAdie^t distinction attainable by a Chinese official, although en- 
tailing little more than nominal duties, hor purposes of actual ad- 
ministration it ha^ been superseded by the second body, viz. the Chun 
Chi Chu. or Grand Council, which is the acting Privy Council of the 
Sovereign, in whose presence its meuiber.s daily transact the business 
of State, in a hall of the Imperial Palace at Peking, at the inccniceivable 
hour of 4 o’clock in the morning. It is a Cabinet composed of Minis- 
ters in the capital holding other substantive offices. Their number is 
undeteiTuined, but for many years past has not exceeded five. Its 
Pre^ulential chair, which w’as successively occupied by Prince Kung 
and Prince Chun, and i^ now tilled by Prince Li, i»ractically equivalent 
to tbo post of Prime Minister, Two or three members of the Tsungli 
Ynmen. or Foieign Hoard, generally hold seats in this Council, and 
all its inembers eup»y the technical right of aiulience W'lth the Emperor. 
For a more minute account of the theoretical organisation and functions 
of the two Councils, vide Prof. li. K. LougLis’ excellent recently 
published work, SocLcfij in China, 
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troublesome crises, been sounded upon the matter 
both by England and by France. There has neA-er, 
hoAVever, been any reason to suspect his loyalty, 
which, if tempted, has not been seriously impugned ; 
and he remains to this day the strongest pillar of the 
Imperial throne. Many times has the Viceroy, avIio 
is now seventy-one years of age, petitioned to be 
relieved from the responsibilities, official and supei’- 
numerary, of his great position, but on each occasion 
has appeared an Imperial Eescript, commanding him 
in complimentary terms to continue the discharge of 
duties from which he could not be spared. Perhaps 
not the least evidence of his ability lies in the fact 
that Avhilst he has been justly celebrated for his 
liberal sentiments, and is mainly resjjonsible for 
AA'hatever of Western experience, invention, or knoAv- 
ledge China has seen fit to adopt, he has neA’er 
compromised the deeply grounded instincts of the 
national character, or forfeited the admiring confi- 
dence of his OAA’n felloAA'-couiitryiueu. 

At Tientsin I AA'as honoured by the ViceroA' Avith 
an intei-A-iew, to Avhich I look back Avith the greatest 

pleasure. The Viceregal Yameu is a building 

Interview ^ ^ 

in the official cjuarters of Avliich, at any rate, 
there is neither distinction nor beauty. Carried in 
green palanquins to the gate, we there descended 
and passed through one or more dingy anterior courts, 
small, squalid, and coarsely painted, to an inner room, 
AA'liere seats had been placed round a long table. The 
Viceroy entered, a tall and commanding figure, con- 
siderably over six feet in height, dressed in a long 

K 



irrev silk robe, ■u'ith. a black silk cape over liis 
shoulders. Taking his seat at the head of the table, 
the Yiceroy, Avith the aid of a competent interpreter, 
commenced a discussion, mainly upon contemporary 
politics, which lasted for over an hour. He con- 
tinually put the most searching and ingenious Cj[ues- 
tions ; being- renowned, indeed, for his facult}’ of 
‘ pumping ' others about what he desires to ascertain, 
without emitting the least corresponding ch'op of 
moisture himself. While speaking or listening his 
small, black, restless eyes follow keenly every move- 
ment of the features. A big moustache overhangs 
and partially conceals his mouth, and a sparse Chinese 
beard adorns his chin. His hair is cgiite grey and is 
turning white. Speaking of England, he wished par- 
ticularlv to know whether the recent change of 
Government involved a change in foreign policy, or 
whether iilr. Gladstone might be expected to pursue 
the same line as Lord Salisbury. Upon this point the 
nomination of Lordllosebery as Foreign Secretary ena- 
bled me to give the Yiceroy consolatory assurances. 
Discussing the tortuous policy which had been fol- 
lowed in relation to the Chinese vassal State which I 
had just left, he admitted that Korea had been ill- 
advised, and even allowed that ‘ there had been ill- 
advisers in China also.’ The Pamirs and Lhasa were 
the remaining subjects of our conversation, and the 
Yiceroy produced one of the Eoyal Geographical 
Society’s small maps of the former region. 

From Tientsin the traveller has the choice of 
covering the distance that separates him from Peking 
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-either by an ayreeable two days' ride of eigliiy miles,' 
or by a house-boat on the river, which, by alternate 
joumer Sailing, poling, rowing, and tracking, should 
to Peklug (.Qnvev him to his destination in something 
between two and three days.- 

The scenery, consisting as it does of a vast expanse 
of alluvial mud, not uncommonly under water, and 
. relieved onlv bv mud villages of greater or 
rural life size^ Strike the new-comer as repul- 

sive. But a little deeper insight will show him in 
these selfsame villages, and in the wide tilled plains 
about them — countless replicas of which I have seen 
■during both my visits to China — the evidences of an 
agricultural contentment and prosperity that contrast 
favourably with the more picturesque surroundings 
of village life in neioiibourinu countries. The main 
street of each village is frequently sunk considerably 
below the level of the houses, and is apt to be filled 
with the ebb of an unexhausted inundation. The 
houses are humble, but neither small nor poverty- 
stricken. Artificial privies, made of reeds, are fre- 
quently erected outside, with a view to economise all 
available manure. The village threshing-fioor, rolled 
to a compact and level hardness, lies near by. The 
shops exhibit at least as many commodities as in an 


^ First day — three hours’ ride to Yangtsun (imi), 20 miles ; ditto 
to Hoh-Hsi-wu (iuii), 20 miles. Second day — three Iiouin' ride to half- 
way village, Hsin-ho (inn), 20 miles; ditto to Ptddmr, 20 miles. 
Total SO miles. 

- It is best, of course, to ride up and to sail down ; since the upw’ard 
ioiirney by river .sometimes, with an unfavourable wind, occujnes from 
four to rive days. The return joimiey can be shortened by riding; from 
Peking as far as Matou, 28 miles, and jacking up the liou -e-boat there. 
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En^lisli village <.)f correspoiiding >ize, AA omen and 
children abound, the Ibrnier neatly dressed and 
coiffured, the latter dirty but cheerful. I pen a wage 
of less than 5^. a mouth the men can find adecj^uate 
subsistence. A great variety of animals in good 
condition — mules, donkeys, ponies, and oxen — are 
emploved either for tillage or burden. The eating- 
houses and tea-shops are filled with noisy crowds, 
and the inns are frec|ueiit and commodious. The 
people inhabiting such a locality are liable to occa- 
sional and appalling visitations of flood, pestilence, 
or famine. But, these risks excepted, their lives are 
probably as happy, their condition as prosperous, 
and their contentment as well assured as those of the 
rural population in any European country. The 
taxation imposed upon them is only nominal. The 
obligations which the}" stupidly incur to pawnshops 
or usurers, in pursuit either of the national vice of 
p*aniblin‘>' or of other forms of extravaofance, are a 
greater burden upon them than is the hand of the 
State. So little fear is there of disturbance that the 
force behind the provincial government is in most 
cases ridiculously small. In China there are no 
police except the unpaid hangers-on of the yamens, 
assisted, in the event of a riot, by any soldiery in the 
neighbourhood. Life may be uneventful ; but so it 
is to the peasant in every land. He usually demands 
little beyond the means of liveliliood, freedom from 
exaction, and the peaceful enjoyment of his modest 
■wage. 

From such surroundings, which, however respect- 
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able, are too unlovely to be itb'llic, tlie stranger rides 
into the din and dust, the filth and foulness, the vene- 
„ rable and measureless bewilderment of Pe- 

to poking king ! Pnique, and of its kind unequalled, 
is the impression produced by this great city of over 
three-quarters of a million souls - upon even the sea- 
soned traveller. Pie may have seen the drab squalor 
of Bokhara and Damascus, have tasted the odours of 
Canton and Soul, and heard the babel uproar of 
Baghdad and Isfahan ; but he has never seen dirt, 
piled in mountains of dust in the summer, spread in 
oozing quagmires of mud after the rains, like that of 
Peking ; his nostrils have never been assailed bv 
such myriad and assorted effluvia ; and the drums of 
his ears have never cracked beneath such a remorse- 
less and dissonant concussion of sound. These are 
the first impressions of the stranger ; they appear, in 
a, great many cases, to be the abiding association of 
the resident. If, however, a man can succeed in 
detaching himself from the sensuous medium upon 
which such constant and violent attacks are made from 
without, he will find in Peking much both to excite 
his astonishment and to arrest his concern. In the 
mighty walls, in some parts fifty feet high and well-nigh 
as broad, covering a rectangular circumference of 

^ Peking is written and pronounced Ity the Chinese Pei-ching, 
and signifies Northern Capitcil, just as Xan-king signifies Southern 
Capital. 

^ This seems to be the most reasonable estimate, the population 
having greatly dwindled in modern times. In the seventeenth century 
the Jesuit Grimaldi estimated the total at 16,000.000 ! Du Halde 
reckoned 8,000,000, which numbers were also given to Lord Macartney 
in 1793. Klaproth named 1.300,000. 
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twenty-one miles/ and rising skywards with colossal 
symmetry of outline, save where their vertical profile is 
broken by huge projecting bastions, or their horizontal 
edge is interrupted by enormous castellated keeps 
or (••ate-towers, he observes a sight without parallel in 
the modern world — one which, more than any relic of 
the past that I have ever seen, recalls that Babylon 
whose stupendous battlements were the wonder of 
antiquity, the mystery of our childhood, and the 
battleground of our academic days. Shrouded 
behind these monumental defences, the gates of 
which are still opened and closed with the sun, just 
as they ^vere in the Canibaluc of Marco Polo, of which 
this modern Pekinn is both the lineal heir and the 
faithful reproduction,^ the fourfold city — Chinese,. 

^ The M'all? of the ]\ranchii or Tartar city (called by the Chinese 
Nei-chenir, /./. Inner City) in their present condition elate from the 
time of the Min^ Emperors, i,e, from the heginning of the fifteenth 
century oiiM aiaE. They are from forty to fifty feet in height, and sixty 
feet wide at aie base, consisting of a stone foundation and two walls of 
immense bricks, the space between which is filled in with mud and 
paved witiL brick'^ at the top. The Tartar city is over fomteen miles 
ia circumlei ence and is entered by nine gates, six in the outer wall 
and three m the inner or south wall, W'hich is also the north wall of the 
Chinese city. The latter, or Outer City, AYai-cheng. is nine miles in cir- 
cumference. excluding the northern or common wall, and its w'alls are 
from twenty-five to thirty feet high, and twenty-five feet wide at the base. 
They are entered by seven (juter and thi’ee inner gates (the latter being- 
identical with those already named). The grand total of gates is there- 
fore sixteen, of wdiich thirteen are in the outer wall. In the embrasures 
of the gate-tow ers are fixed boards upon wEich are painted the nozzles 
of imaginary cannons — an innocent device wdiich is supposed both to 
terrify the mlvancing enemy and to deceive the war god Kuan-ti, wEo, 
as he look'> down from heaven, is overjoyed to see the city in a state of 
such splendid defence. In deference to the misogynist prejudices of the 
same deity, women are not allowed upon the w^alls. 

' Yen-king, the capital of the Kin Tartars, wdiich w'as situated a little 
to the south of the present Peking, W’as captured by Jinghiz Khan in. 
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Tartar, Imperial, and Forlndden — is at once an liisto- 
rical monument, carrying us back to tlie age of Ivublai 
Khan ; a vast stationary camp of nomads, pouring 
dovn from ITongolian deserts and Tartar steppes : 
the capital of an empire that is to Eastern Asia what 
Byzantium was to Eastern Europe ; the sanctuary of 
a religion that is more manifold than that of Athens 
and more obstinate than that of Eome ; and the resi- 
dence of a monarch who is still the Son of Heaven to 
850,000,000 of human beings, whom a bare score of 
living foreigners have ever seen, and who at the end 
of the nineteenth century continues to lead an exist- 
ence that might better befit either the Veiled Prophet 
of Khorasan or the Dalai Lama of Tibet. 

The ground-plan of Peking, which dates directly 
from the time of the Hongol Kublai Khan, and was 
cfrouiid- practically a reproduction in brick and 
mortar of a military camp, is exceedingly 
simple ; and its principal landmarks are so promi- 
nently placed, that in spite of its vast size and the 
sameness of its disgusting streets, a stranger very 
soon learns his way about. The walls of the Tartar 
city frame an immense quadrangle, almost a square, 
facing the points of the comjDass, and on tlie southern 
side subtended and slightly overlapped by the more 
elongated parallelogram of the Chinese city. It 

1215. His grandson Kublai Khan (the patron of Marco Polo) rebuilt 
the capital on a rather more northerly site in 1264-7, and called it in 
Chinese Tatu or Taidu, i.e. Great Comt. It was also called Khan-baligh, 
i.e. City of the Khan, the Cambaluc of Marco Polo, and covered ap* 
proxiinately the same site as the modern Tartar city, beyond which, how- 
ever. its ^ all, which still exists, extended about two miles on the north. 
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shoLilcl be added that this ethnituTaphical distiuetiou 
of inhabitants, ■which was enforced for expediency s 
sake at the time of the Mauchii conquest in 1644. has 
since been almost entirely effaced, the Tartar element 
having been in the main absorbed, and the Chinese 
having overflowed into the quarters that were at first 
reserved for the conquering race. T\"ithin the walls ol 
the Tartar city is a second walled C[uadrangle, con- 
stituting the Huang-cheng, or Imperial city, about 
seven miles in circuit, containing the public offices, 
barracks, and many temples and residences of 
princes, nobles, and officials ; and in the centre of 
the Imperial city is the final and innermost walled 
enclosure of the Tzu-chin-cheng, or Pink Forbidden 
city, a succession of magnificent yellow-tiled halls, of 
palaces, kiosques, lakes, and gardens, where, behind 
the protection of pale ^jink rampart and wide moat, the 
Lord of this great domain, the master of 350,000,000 
human beings, and the Vicegerent of Heaven, himself 
all but a god, lives a prisoner’s life. On the northern 
side of the Palace rises the Ching-shan, or Pro.spect 
Hill, whose wooded sides and five summits, crowned 
with kiosc^ues or temples, are the most conspicuous 
object in the city as seen from the Tartar wall. 
Tradition relates that this elevation is made of coal, 
and was artificially raised by the Ming Emperors as a 
provision against the hardships of a prolonged siege ; 
it is therefore also called Mei-shan, or Goal Hill. 
But I am not aware that this hypothesis has ever 
been tested by driving a shaft into the interior ; and 
the hill, which seems to be absolutely identical with 


I 
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the one de^rrihed bt’ ^larco Pc»lo as having been 
thrown up by the ^Mongols, is more likely to have 
been raised as a screen to the Imperial dwelling on 
its northern side, in deference to the popular super- 
stition of i\\e fengshid. There is something imposing 
and hieratic in the mysterious symbolism of the 
ground-plan of Peking, in the conception of these 
concentric defences successively protecting and 
shielding from mundane contact the central sanc- 
tuary, the oiJL(f>a\os yrj?, where the representative of 
Heaven, as it were in a Holy of Holies, resides. 

From another point of view there may be said to be 
three Peking's, — the exterior Peking as seen from the 
Tiie three Avalls, wliicli is a dclicious wilderness of 

Pekmgs green trees, in the depths of which the dust 
and nastiness are submerged, and from whose leafy 
surface rise only the curled roofs of yellow-tiled 
palaces and temples, an occasional pagoda, a distant 
tower ; the interior Peking, or the Peking of the 
.streets, tumultuous, kaleidoscopic, pestilential, shrill; 
and the innermost Peking, or the mysteries hidden 
behind the pink and yellow walls that conceal so 
hermetically from the alien eye the penetralia both 
of secular and spiritual adoration. The first of these 
is the only aspect in which the charm is unshattered 
by jarring associations ; although, when we descend 
into it we wonder where the shade and the verdure 
have gone to, so completely do they seem to have 
disappeared. To the second, however, a few more 
words may be devoted, inasmuch as it is the Peking 
of every-day life. 
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As we o'o forth into it for every exc'ursion. either 
^ ^ ' 

of duty or pleasure, we liave to settle our means of 

Panorama loCOlllOtioU. »'fliall tlieV be pOllleS, wllOSO 
of tlm . ' ^ . 

btreeta leust inoveiueiit will envelop us in an acrid 
whirlwind of dust, or the Peking cart, that strange 
and springless wooden vehicle of which it is doubtful 
whether it was first invented to resist the chasms and 
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crevasses and moraines of the streets of Peking, or 
whether they were devised to harmonise with its 
primitive and barbaric structure ? Or, rejecting the 
two sole means of assisted locomotion — for no other 
animal and no other vehicle are available, chairs 
being reserved for very high officials in the capital, 
and Europeans preferring for etiquettes sake not to 


V 
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use them — shall tve proceed on foot, and pick our 
tvay cautiously from peak to peak amid the archipel- 
ago of universal ordure ? Presently we emerge ou 
to a main street. Its great breadth is successfully 
concealed by the two lines of booths that have 
sprung up in the kind of ditch that extends on either 
side of the elevated central roadway ; but through 
the dust we may discern a long vista, the parallel 
walls of which present a line of fantastic poles, gilded 
signboards, carved woodwork, and waving streamers 
and lanterns — the insignia and advertisement of the 
shops that open below. Down this avenue streams 
and jostles a perpetual crowd of blue-clad, long- 
cpieued, close-shaven, brazen-lunged men : Chinese 
women hobbling feebly on their mutilated stumps ; 
thickly-rouged Tartar wives, blushing ^artificially) 
beneath a head-dre^s of smooth black hair, parted in 
several places on the crown, and plastered tightly 
over a projecting comb that stands out like a long- 
paper-cutter at right angles to the head ; a .sparsely 
bearded mandarin seen nodding behind his saucer- 
like spectacles in a screened sedan ; long strings of 
splendid two-humped camels, parading a magnificent 
winter coat, and blinking a supercilious eye as they 
stalk along to the heavy cadence of the leader's bell, 
laden with sacks of lime or coal from the hills ; 
Mongolians in shaggy caps bestriding shaggier 
ponies ; half-naked coolies wheeling casks of oil or 
buckets of manure on creaking barrows : boys 
perched on the tails of minute donkeys ; ramshackle 
wagons drawn by mixed teams of mules, asses. 
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ponies, and oxen yoked together 1.)y a complicated 
entanglement of rope traces passing through an iron 
ring : abominable and hairy black pigs running in 
and out of the animals’ legs ; good-looking but 
cotvardly dogs that bark and skedaddle ; and above 
all the crush and roar of the ubiquitous Peking cart, 
thundering with its studded wheels over the stone 
bridges and crashing into the deep ruts, drawn by 
the most majestic mules in Asia, cruelly bitted with 
a wire across the upper gum. 

This is the panorama of the central aisle. In the 
side aisles or alleys all the more stationary purveyors 
Native of the amusements or necessities of life are 

piMCti- , 

tioners jammed up together ; barbers shaving with- 
out soap the foreheads of stolid customers seated 
upon stools, dentists and chiropodists proclaiming 
their extraordinary skill, auctioneers screaming the 
glories of second-hand blouses and pantaloons, cob- 
blers puncturing the thick sole of the native shoe, 
gamblers shaking spills or playing dominoes, or back- 
ins' asainst all comers a well-nurtured fishtinc 
cricket, pedlars and hucksters with their wares 
extended on improvised stalls or outspread upon the 
ground, curio-dealers offering carved jade snuff- 
bottles or porcelain bowls, vendors of the opium-pipe 
and the water-pipe, charm-sellers and quacks with 
trays of strange powders and nauseatino- druffs, 
acrobats performing feats of agility, sword-players 
slashing the air with huge naked blades, story-tellers 
enchaining an open-mouthed crowd, itinerant musi- 
cians tweaking a single-stringed guitar, country folk 


V 
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^■euclill;L!' iuiiiioiise "white eabbagc-s nr ruddy red 
persiiuuioii^, .soldiers with Ijows and arrows btddnd 
their backs going out to practise, coolies drawing- 
water from the deeply grooved marble coping of 
immemorial wells, and men and Iwys of every age 
carrving birds in cages or a sinning chaffinch 
attached by a string to a stick. A more than 
ordinary shouting will herald the approach, though 
it will hardly clear a way, for a bridal procession, in 
which the bride, tightly locked in an embroidered 
red palanf[uin,^ follows after a train of bovs bearing- 
lanterns and men blowing portentous trumijets or 
tapping- Gargantuan drums : or of a funeral cijrl‘gc\ 
in which the corpse, preceded by umbrellas and 
tablets, rests upon a gigantic red catafalque or bier, 
with difficulty borne upon the shoulders of several 
score of men.- In curious contrast with the caco- 
phonous roar of this many-tongued crowd a melo- 
dious whi)-ring sings in the air, and is produced by 
Avhistles attached to the tails of domestic pigeons. 

Such is the street life of Peking, a phantas- 
magoria of excruciating incident, too bewildering to 
The grasp, too aggressive to acquiesce in, too 

Impel ial " ^ 

PaUee absorbing to escape. If we turn from it to 


^ Pied is the festive colour in China. The bridal cliaii' is first carried 
to the bride’s home, accompanied by music, lanterns, and trays of 
sweetmeats. There she enters, and, preceded by her lady's maids and 
followed by one of her brothers, is conveyed to the bridegroom's hon^e. 
being so hermetically shut up in the sedan that sometimes in the hot 
summer weather she is taken out fainting, and occasionally even dead. 

- The number of bearers ranges from Ifi to 1‘2S according to the 
rank of the deceased, 64 being a not uncommon and respectable 
number. 
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the Peking of sanctuavies, palaces, and shrines, we 
are in a very different atmosphere at once. Por just 
as everything in the other Peking is public and 
indecent, so here everything is clandestine, veiled, 
and seeded. The keynote to the remainder is struck 
bv the enclosure within enclosure, the Forl)idden 
city inside the Imperial city, where the Lord of 
countless millions, so well described as the ‘ .solitary 
man,’ resides. In former days, indeed as late as 
1SS7, parts of the Palace-grounds, the lakes and 
gardens and marble bridges, were accessible to 
foreigners ; photographs can be purchased that 
reveal their features, and the majority of resident 
Europeans can speak from recollection of the site. 
Xow all is closed ; and from the exterior nothing can 
be seen but the yellow roofs of the great halls and 
the elegant pavilions that crown the higher elevations. 
To the innermost enceinte or Palace no man is ad- 
mitted. There the Imperial person and harem are 
surrounded by a vast body of eunuchs, estimated at 
from 8,000 to 10,000. lYlien the Emperor goes out 
to worship at any of the temples, or to visit hi.s 
palaces in the vicinity, no one is allowed in the 
streets, which are swept clear of all stalls and booths, 
and are very likely paved for the occasion, while the 
houses are barricaded or closed with mats. Onlv in 
the country, where such precautions are impossible, 
can the Imperial person be seen, borne swiftlv bv 
scores of retainers in a magnificent sedan. 

(Jf the disposition and tastes of a monarch thus 
shrouded from human gaze but little can be known. 


V 
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Ilis Imperial Majesty, wliose ruling title is Kuang 
IIsu, is now tweiity-tliree years of age, and succeeded 
The liis cousin, tlie Emperor Tung Cliili, nineteen 
Tunt; ciiih veai’S ago, under circumstances that throw 
an interesting light upon the inner mysteries of Court 
existence in Peking. Tung Chih also was a child 
when he succeeded his father. Hsien Peng, the 
fugitive of the Anglo-French campaign, in ISGl. 
During his minority the Government was virtually 
in the hands of two ladies, one of whom, the Empress 
of the Eastern Palace, had been the principal wife 
and Empress of Hsien Feng, while the other, who, 
though the mother of Tung Chih, had not been 
Empress, was in consideration of the accession of her 
son named Empress Hother and Empress of the 
AVestern Palace. Seizing the reins of Government 
by a bold coiq^ d'etat, in which they were assisted by 
one of Hsien Feng's brothers, well known to Euro- 
peans as Prince Kung, these ladies administered the 
State as Eegents, with Prince Kung as Chief Minister, 
until in 1S73 Tung Chih attained his majority and 
shortly afterwards married. The young wife then 
became Empress, and the two elder ladies retired 
nominally into the background. 

Tung Chih, however, was addicted to dissipation, 
and very soon gave signs of a failing constitution. 
Thetu-o During; his illness a decree was issued, no 

Empresses ..... 

Re-ent doubt at their initiative, in which the 
Emperor, passing over his own wife, invited them to 
resume their former functions until his restoration to 
health. By this clever step the two ladies, who fore- 
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saw a second and not le-^s anreealilo k-aso of p(.)Wer 
during the minority of a second infant, found tluuu- 
selves in the highest place, when, in January lS7d. 
the Emperor Tung Chih died childless, but leaving a 
widow who expected before long to become a mo- 
ther. They were now in a position to manipulate 
the succession according to their own desires. The 
natural course, following the ordinary practice of 
Imperial succession, would have been to wait for the 
birth of the deceased Emperor's posthumous child, 
and in the event of its Ijeing stillborn, or a girl, to 
select from among the members of the Imperial 
family a child who should be adopted as his son, and 
during whose minority the widowed Empress should 
rule as Eegent. This, however, was not at all to the 
taste of the two ex-Empresses Eegent. Of these the 
one who was mother to the late Emperor had a 
sister married to Prince Chun, the younger brother 
of Prince Kung, the child of which union was there- 
fore twice over a nephew of the Emperor Hsien Feng 
and cousin of Tung Chih. Ignoring the pregnancy 
of the Empress Ah-lu-ta, and passing over the sons of 
Pi'ince Chung's elder brothers, ^ they selected this 
infant, whose name was Tsaitien, and who having 
only been born in August 1871, would insure them 

^ Prince Kiuig was ■v\AlliDg to submit to this, because it assured him 
a renewed lease of power as First Minister, which, according tt) Chinese 
views of parental dignity, would not have been possilile had his o \ m \ 
son become Emperor. The latter, moreover, had aheady passed bv 
adoption into the family of a \ounger brother of the Emperur Hsien 
Feng. Prince Chung, however, violated all precedent later on by 
seiAing his own sun, the reigning Emperor, in the same capacity until 
his death in 1891, 
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u second louu* spell of Ee^neiicy. lie adopted as 
a son to H.'^ien Feng, thus ensuring to them a con- 
tinuation of their functions as dowagers, and was 
elevated with the ruling title of IvuangHsu ( Glorious 
Continuity) to the Dragon Throne ; the Eegent.'- 
further producing wdiat purported to be a nomina- 
tion of the child by the late Tung Chih as his heir. 
The only step that remained to complete the success 
of the arrangement was the disappearance of the 
young wddowed Empress of Tung Chili before the 
birth of her child could upset the plot : and Chinese 
opinion can have been little surprised when the earlv 
announcement of her death was made, the cata- 
sti'ophe being generally explained by tlie popular 
Chinese practice of suicide, though whisper^ were 
not lacking of a more sinister doom. It Avill be seen 
from the above account that there wu'^ ([uite a clus- 
ter of irregularities, to use no stronger term, in the 
nomination of the reigning Sovereign. But, according 
to Chinese ideas, the main flaw in his title consists in 
his belonging to the same generation as the Emperor 
Tung Chih. and in his consequent disqualification 
from performing the sacrifices that are due from a 
descendant to his Imperial predece.'^sor. whose legal 
successor therefore he cannot be. It was thi^ injur v 
done to the memory of Tung Cliili that formed the 
protest of the censor Wu-ko-tu. who committed 
suicide during one of the Imperial visits to the 
ancestral tombs, in order to attract ])ublic attention 
to the scandal. 

The second Eegeney hi'^ted ibr fourteen years, until 
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ill 1S8U the young Emperor assumed the reins of 
power and married his eoimin Yeh-ho-na-la. l’ro\-i- 
TUeEiii- deuce has not vet favoured him with an heir. 

pre'-'- Dow- * ^ 

altliouglij according to the Chinese practice, 
several appointments have already been made to the 
titular office of Guardian to the Heir Apparent. 
The senior of the two Eegents, the Empress 
Dowager of Hsien Teng, had died in IS SI, but the 
second, or mother of Tung Cliih, tlie Empress 
Tzu Hsi, continued and continues to survive, and, in 
spite of her nominal withdrawal from public life, still 
wields a predominant influence in the government of 
the Empire. In November of the present year(lS941 
she attains her sixtieth vear, and crpeat are tlie 
celebrations and rejoicings in honour of this auspi- 
cious event. The Emperor has paid her the supreme 
compliment of adding two more ideograj^hs to her 
already elongated title, which now runs as follows : 

^ Tzu-hsi-tuan-yu-kang-i-chao-yu-chuang-chenn-shou- 
kung-chin-lisien-chung-hsi.' A recent issue of tlie 
' Peking Gazette ' also contained the following* emi- 
nently filial announcement : — 

‘ The superlative goodness of the most August Empress 
Dowager is briglitly manifest, and Her comprehensive fo]‘e- 
dght benefits the whole race. By ceaseless diligence within 
Her Palace she secures the peace of the entire realm. Since 
Our accession to the Throne We have in respectful attend- 
ance constantly received Her admirable instructions. With 
great gladness We perceive Her gracious iMajesty in robust 
health and cheerful spirits. In the year ISIH Her ^^fajesty 
will happily attain the illustrious age of ^ixtv years, and it 
will be Our duty at the head of tlm officials and people 
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of the whole Empire t ') testify our delight and pray for 
ble>'-ing>; 

It is a curious eoincidence — in contradiction of 
the popular theories couceriiing the Ea'?tern subjec- 
tion of women — that both in C’hina and Korea I 
should have found the de f ado sovereign l)elonging 
to the female sex. 

Kpon no bed of roses, however, can the Em- 
peror of China lie. The ceremonial functions of his 
The Em- life, whether as Supreme Euler or as Eon- 
an- H^u tifex xiaximus oi his people, are manifold 
and engrossing. His education, both in the native 
classics and in such departments of foreign learning 
as may be thought desirable, is not neglected ; and 
the present Emperor, who is known to take a deep 
interest in everything English, receive- daily English 
lessons, at a very early hour in the morning, before 
giving audience to his ministers, from two C'hinese 
students of the Tung Wen Kuan, or Foreign C’ollege 
at Eeking, who, unlike the Ministers, are allowed to 
sit in the Imperial presence. ^Vs an in-tance of the 
young ruler's keen concern in his English studies, I 
may mention that when he received a copy of the 
‘ Life of the Erince Consort ' as a present from Her 
Majesty the Queen, he sent it down at once to the 
Tung Wen Kuan to be translated, and was impatient 
until he had received it back.^ In tlie still hours 

^ The followin^^ description of his personal appearance was given by 
an eye-witne>s of the Audience of IStU : — ' Hi- air is orp nf e:sceeding 
intelligence and gentleness, somewhat frightened, and melancholy 
looking. His face is pale, and though it i=: distinguished by rehnement 
and ipiiet dignity, it has none of the force of his martial ancestors, 
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of tlie niu'lit. wlicii no sound but tlie watcliiuaus 
rvtluiiieal tap intrudes upon tlie >ileii(‘e. })alan(|uiiis 
mav be seen weudiiip tlieir wixy to the I'alaee-nates ; 
and tliere. at a and 4 a.m., lonp before sunrise, 
custom prescribes tliat the younn nionarc'h >hall pive 
audience to sueh of his i\Iiiii^tei> as have aci;e^s to 
his person, and shall ;iive or refu’^e to the documents 
which they present the crowiiinn sanction of the ver- 
milion seal. 

W hat with the necessary but dolorous routine ot 
his official existence on the one hand, rigidly pre- 
PaUceiou- scribed by an adamantine and punctilious eti- 
quette, and with the temptations of the harem 
on the other, it is rarely that an Emperor of China — 
usually an infant, and selected because of his infancy 
in the first place, and exposed through the tender 
3 'ears of his youth to these twofold preoccupations — 
can develop ain^ force of character, or learn the ru- 
dimentaiy lessons of statecraft. The safet}^ of the 
dynasty and the sanctity of the Imperial title are 
supposed to be summed up in the unswerving main- 
tenance of this colossal Imperial nightmare at Peking. 
Were it to be dissipated or shattered by the appear- 
ance of a strong Sovereign, who to the ascendencv of 
personal autliorit}^ added an emancipation from the 

notliiui: cuiiiinanding or impeiiou-, Cut alto^aalier inikl, delicate, 
sad, and kind. He is ebsentially Hancliu in featni’er. ; bis skin is 
j>trani:eiy pallid in lino : his faee is ovab^iiaped with a very loui> 
narrow ehin. and a sen^iti\e inniitli ^^ith thin nervous ii})s : his iio^e 
IS w(‘lh''ha[)od and straight, lii^ e\el*ro\\s rej^uktr an*l very arched, 
yliilf the eye«, ,a’e unuMLillv hv^^e and sorrowful in expression. The 
forehe.nl w well-shaped and bu>ad, and the head is large beyond the 

ii\eVaoi. 
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petrified traditions of tlie Palace, tlie pliantom of 
Imperial power would, it i-^ couuiiouly said, .-uiler 
irretrievable collapse. But at least tlie spectacle, or 
tlie experiment, would be one of surpassing intere'st ; 
nor do I see any very clear reason wliy a present or 
a future Emperor sliould not take tliat more public 
part which was filled only a century ago by the 
Emperor Ivieng Lung, and a century earlier by the 
Emperor Kang Hsi. 

Profound, hovrever, as is the ob-;curiry attachiiig 
to the Palace life, a scarcely Ic'^s, and a far move 
The exasperating, mv^terv lias in the last few 

Temple of 

Heaven years been allowed to gather about the 
various sacred enclosures within the citv. which are 
the goal to which the traveller’s gaze has been turned 
from afar. Till within the last fourteen years most of 
these w'ere easily acces>ible, and old residents record 
how they have played at cricket in the park of the 
Temple of Heaven, and explored the Temple- of Agri- 
culture, the ^mu and ^loon. In propmaion. however, 
as the memory of the war of ISGU has receded, and the 
poAver for menace of the foreigner l.)een diminished, 
so has the arrogance of the Chinese groAvn ; and 
nothing now gives them greater pleasui’e than the 
sullen and sometimes insolent rejection of the 
‘ foreign devil ’ from the doors to tvliich he once 
gained undisturbed entry. In the case of the Im- 
perial Temples or enclosures there is the further 
excuse, that tvhereas during the long minorities of the 
present and the preceding Emperor, they Avere not 
used for Avorship, and Avere consequently neglected, 
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their sanctity has iiotv ])een viudirated and revived. 
I know of no foreigner, accordingly, who ha'^ been 
admitted to the Temple of Heaven for nine years ; 
although, having climbed, not without judieiou.N 
bribery, the southern wall of the Chinese city, which 
immediately o^’erlooks the sacred enclosure, I could 
with ease observe from thenc-e the vast roofless altar, 
three stages high, of glittering white marble, where- 
upon, at the summer and winter solstice, at two 
hours before sunrise, the Emperor makes burntofler- 
iiig and sacrifice on behalf of his people to the 
Supreme Lord of Heaven ; could recognise the Hall 
of Fasting, wdiere he remains in solitary meditation 
during the night ; the southern circular Temple of 
the Tablets ; the three great red poles, from which 
are hung lanterns to illumine the ceremouv : 
and the scaffolding surrounding the site of the 
renowned triple-roofed, blue-tiled temple above the 
northeru altar, the chief glory of the entire enclosure^ 
Mdiicli was burned to the ground a few years ago, and 
is now in course of a snail's pace reconstruction.* 

It is still quite possible to pass the outer wall of 
the entire enclosure, which is a parallelogram about 
Difficulty three miles in circumference, for the dust 

of admib- 

has blown up against it in a manner which 
renders it easy to clamber on to the coping and tlien 
to drop down the other side. Here, however, the 

^ It was struck by lightnin.i^ in 1H90. The contract fur its recon- 
struction was 1,090.000 taels (about 210,000/.|. and the new buibling is 
to be complete in 1898. At the time that I was in Peking (Xov. 1892) 
the workmen had struck for higher pay. although receivin*' 2s. a clay, 
an enormous wage in Chicu. 
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visitor uievely tiiids liimself in the wuucled park where 
the .sacrilicial aniiiiah are kept ; and tlioagh he mav 
succeed in taking the guards by surprise and iu 
rushing one of the doorways that lead into the inner 
enclosures, he is hardly likely to repeat the suc- 
cess sulhciently often to conduct him to the inner- 
most enceinte where are the altars. In former davs 
nothing but a little dash to start with, and a subse- 
quent dmiceur, were required to overcome the scru- 
ples of the custodians ; but such a venture, it is 
generally thought, might in the present state of 
native feeling be provocative of violence. 

Fascinating, indeed, would be the experience of 
the man who, by whatever device, succeeded in wit- 
The nessiiio- the great annual observance of De- 

Annual 

sacridce cciuber 21 ; when, in the glimmer of the 
breaking dawn, the Emperor, who has passed the 
night ill solitary prayer in the Hall of Fasting, comes 
forth and dons the sacrificial robe of blue ; when he 
leaves on his left hand the northern altar and the 
circular temple upon it, with its curving azure roof, 
like unto a threefold outspread parasol ; when he 
moves along the marble causeway between the cypress 
groves, and beneath the pailoirs or arches of sculp- 
tured marble ; when he passes the single-peaked 
Circular Hall of the Tablets, wheii(?e the tablets of 
Shang-ti, the Supreme Lord, and of the eight deified 
Manchu Emperors have already been transferred to 
their temporary resting-places on the roofless south- 
ern altar ; when to the music of over 200 musi- 
cians, and to the mystic movements of a company of 



dancers, lie approarlie> the luai ble mount, and a^cmd- 
the triple flight of nine >tep< each, front the ground 
to the lowei. and troiii the Lawer tea the central tier, 
whereon are disposed the tablet- of the Sun. iNlooti. 
and Stars, and of the Spirit- of the Air and Water; 
wlien. finally, from the central he mounts t.. the 
uppermost terrace, where, under the open vault, a 
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pa\diou of yellow silk overshadows the tablets of the 
deified Emperors and of Slmng-ti, the Supreme Lord 
-Ihere arrived, he kneels; there he burns incense 
and offers libations on behalf of his people before the 
sacred tablets : there, nine times, he bows and strikes 
t w- marble platform with his Imperial forehead, in 
obeisance to the God of Heaven. 
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WliiU.' ill PekiiiL:* I saw the >iglits or buiklinii-^ 
\vhit:li are a(;eessiljle to the foreigut*!*. Though in 
Ti'. Ob- ''Ouie easts nut without diliiculty, and in few 
Avith(.)Ut lung parleying at the wieket, and 
the gift of an exorbitant bribe. Of these, perhaps, 
the be^t known is the Kuan-H^iang-tai.or (.)b''ervat(uy. 
originally founded in by Kuldai Khan, to crai- 

tain the instruments of his famous Astronomer Koyal, 
Ko-(dlOw-t.'^ing^ Four hundred years later the Mongol 
instruments were pronounced out of date by Ferdi- 
nando Terbie^t, the Jesuit father, who was President 
of the Board of Works at the Court of the Manchu 
Emperor Kang IPsi, and were supei'seded by a new 
set of instruments, manufactured under Verbiest's 
directions at Peking, or i as in the case of the azimuth 
dial, presented by Louis XIY. to the Chinese >^ove- 
reigni imported from Europe. The Ming instruments, 
all of bronze, and p<alidied to a glassy smoothness by 
long exposure to the dust-charged air of Peking, are 
placed under the open >ky, on an elevated bastion 
rising above the summit of the east Tartar wall, 
which, however, is only acce:^:?ible through a wicket 
and courtyard at the base. < h" far greater interest, to 
my mind, than these objects, which consist of a sex- 
tant, a quadrant, an armillary sphere, a great celestial 
globe adorned with gilt constellations, and other in- 
struments, are tlie older and discarded fabrications of 
tlie Mongols, Uiicli repose uialer the shadow of trees 
in the o-ra<sv courtyard below. Here are two armillary 
spheres, great intertwined circles or hoops of bronze, 
on stands supported by chiselled dragons rampant. 


\. 


/ 


Here, also, shut up in two dusty C(ini|)artmeut' of aii 
adjoiiiiug building, are two objects which no modern 
traveller, wdiose writings I have seen, appears to have 
noticed. One is a or Avater-clock, probably 

dating from the hlongol era. and composed of three 
great bronze jars, placed iij tiers one above the other, 
so that a measured quantity of the water overflowed 
within a given space of time. Attached to them in 
former times was a figure holding an arrow, on which 
tlie hours Avere marked, and Avliich rested on a A^essel 
doatinii* in one of the cisterns, and changing its ele- 
vation as the Avater rose or fell. This, I think, must 
be the disused Avater-clock, AAdiich the early Jesuit 
missionaries describe as haAung formerly been placed 
in the Ku-lou, or Drum ToAver. The remaining in- 
strument is a gnomon, or long table of bronze, along 
AAdiich, doAvn the middle, is marked a meridian of 
fifteen feet, di Added by transA^erse lines. Upon this 
the sun's rays struck, passing by an aperture in the 
Avail, the horizon being formed of tAA^o pieces of copper 
suspended in the air. The instrument has noAV fallen 
to pieces, and no one seems ever to notice it. 

Among other places A\diich are usually Ausited 
AAdthin the Tartar city is the Kao Chang, or Examina- 
Excumiui- tion Buildincr, Avhich lies beloAV and is easih' 

thui ^ 1 r 1 

visible from the Observatory Idatform. It 
coasists, like the corresponding structures in the 
provincial capitals of China, of long parallel rows of 
many thousand cells or pens, in which, once everv 
three years, the candidates for the second and third 
deg rees of literary promotion are immured for several 
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days and in<»’lits, while they are composinii' the jejune 
tliouph howery discpiisitions that are to turn the 
successful competitors into the higher class of man- 
darins. It is the apotheosis — or shall I not rather say 
the redadio aJ absurduni r — of the system, from whose 
premonitory symptoms our own country, a tardy 
convert to Celestial ideas, is already beginning to 
suffer. 

In the northern part of the city beyond Prospect 
Hill are the Hu-lou, or Drum Tower, containing an 
Drum and iiiiiiiense druiii. which is beaten to announce 

Bell 

Towers tlic watclics of tlic uiglit, and the Chung-lou, 
or Bell Tower, erected by the Emperor Kieu Lung in 
1740 to shelter one of the five great belh that were 
cast by the Emperor Yung Lo at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Both these towers are immensely 
lofty structures, quite 100 feet high, pierced below 
by a wide arch. 

Everyone also goes to see the Temple of Confucius, 
a vast and dusty hall, of the familiar Chinese pattern, 
Temple of T^ised upou a stonc terrace, and containing 
Confucius inside but the dull red pillars that 

support the lofty timbered roof, the taldet of the sage 
standing in the centre in a wooden shrine, with the 
tablets of the four next most eminent sages, two on 
either side, and those of another dozen a little lower 
down. The Emperor is supposed to visit and worship 
at this temple twice in every year ; but at the time 
of my visit the reigning monarch Avas reported not 
yet to have been at all. In an adjoining court are the 
so-called stone drums, black cheese-shaped blocks of 



2 'i*aiiite inscribed with in au aia'ieiit character, 

that are supposed to refer to a lumtiiip expedition of 
the Emperor .^iueii iu the eiplith (‘entury B.c. ()il the 
opposite side of the same pateway are the replicas 
that w'ere made of them by the Emper<'>r Kien Lung. 
A neighbouring eiicio-ure <‘outains the commemo- 
rative tablets, like the carved letters in the Ipper 
School at Eton, that display the names of all the 
learned doctors wdio have taken the highest literary 
degree, or Chiii-shih, since the days of the Mongol. 

Adjoining again is the Kuo-tzu-chien. or Imperial 
Academy of Learning, an educational establishment 
Hciin.t tiio exists only in respect of habitation 

j name ; and in the centre of this enclo- 
sure stands the Pi-yung-kung. or Hall of the Classics, 
whei'e, upon a taiised throne, the Emperor is supposed 
to, l)Ut, I Itelieve, does not read an addres< to the 
literati. On the -ide^ of a court in the Ivuo-tzu-chien 
are also plactul under cover the linO tablets con- 
tainiitg the graven text of the Confuidan classics. 
Aijout all these fabric^, and rlieir silent and deserted 
courts, there is an air of academic and immense 
repose. 

Xo such impression is derived foam a visit to the 
Ahmgdi(3-kiing, or great Lama temple, which stands 
Cleat close to the last-mentioned enclosure iu the 
Aiiige north-east corner of the cit}'. Its 1,200 
Mongolian inmates, presided over Ijy a Gegen, 
or Living Buddha, are celebrated for their vicious 
habits and ollensive manner.'^. It was considered a 
stroke of rare good fortune tliat, with the aid of an 
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experieured L'liiuese srholar. I obtained eucravu'e to 
the luonasteiy ; although our small party did not 
escape from the ciutc'h of its filthy and in^?oleiit 
inhabitants without l)eiim heavily mulcted at the 
gate of each court and sanctuary, which w'ere barred 
agaiii'-t us one after the other, and being subjected 
at intervals to rough usage as well. I retain a vivid 
recollection of the main temple, wdth its three seated 
Buddhas and two standing figures, one on either side 
of the central image : with the eighteen Lohans, or 
disciples, along the sides : and with a unique collec- 
tion of old (‘hCisniutc and gilt bronze vessels, censers, 
and utensils, the gifts of emperors, on the various 
altars. The furniture of this temple i^ the finest that 
I have .>een in C’hina, and reflects a sumptuous anti- 
quity befitting a sanctuary of such high repute. 
Behind the main temple is the Prayer Hall, filled 
with rows of low forms or stools, facing east and 
west and divided lyvmats. As the hour for evensong 
was approaching we were unceremonioii'^ly hu'-- 
tled out of this building l)y the assembling monks. 
Beyond again is a temple containing a huge gilt 
wooden imau'e of ^laitreva, the Buddha To Pome, not 
seated liut standino-. and wirli liis head touching the 
roof seventy feet aliove. It is possible to climb up 
to the top by wooden stairs leading to two upper 
storeys, where are innumeral)le small brass Buddhas 
disposed in shrines and niches. The Lamas declined 
to part with any of the^e except at an exorbitant 
price ; but I have one in my possession which was 
subsequently brought to the Embassy 1)} a monk. 



less pious or inure pliable than his lelhaws. At the 
back is another altar with a number of porcelain 
Bucldhas, resembling Luca della Loblha ware. e 
next saw a dilapidated building containing the ter- 
raced structure or tlirune. on the top of which the 
Emperor Kien Lung is said to have fasted for a night 
prior to his initiation into the Church. In another part 
is the temple of Kuan-ti, the God of ar, crowded 
with hideous painted and grinning images, and with 
figures of warriors in helmets and armour. Here 
also ai’e the wooden models of two hippopotami with 
their young, wdiich are said to have been killed by 
Kien Lung while hunting at Kirin in Manchuria. On 
our way out we saw the monks and their pupils, 
manv huudreds in number, engaged at evensong in 
the various chapels. Loud rang the deep, base 
monotone of their voices, shouting with irreverent 
iteration the responses of the Tibetan liturgy. All 
wore vellow mantles, and in front of each upon the 
bench was his yellow tufted felt helmet, exactly like 
the headpiece of a Hellenic or Eoman warrior. The 
Lamas of higher grade, in purple and crimson 
mantles, w'ore these upon their heads as tlier' w^albed 
to and fro between the benches, conducting the 
service. The appearance of a group of Europeans 
excited indignant protests from these individuals: 
and we had a long wait, in hope of a crowning bribe, 
before we were permitted to leave the final gate and 
cpiit this nest of profligate scoundrels. However, the 
experience was well worthy of the time and trial to 
temper involved, and is thought Ity the best re.sident 
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aiitliorities to be the must singular of the now avail- 
aljle sights of Peking. 

Yen' gratifying is it to turn one's back upon this 
city, where all that is worth seeing is so difficult, and 
OutUeV ^vhere such savage inroads are made upon 
the ^^.du eq^-^animity. patience, and every human sen-e, 
and to make a trip to some of the well-known sites 
that lie within a range of forty to sixty miles of the 
northern gates. Here, outside the Tartar wall, but 
within the mud rampart of the Mongolian Kambalu, 
is the Huang-ssu, another Lama monastery, commonly 
called the Yellow Temple. It consists of a series of 
great enclosures with tranquil courts, old trees, 
shrines covering memorial tablets, and vast temple- 
halls. The largest of these possesses one of the most 
impressive interiors that I have ever seen. Three 
great solemn seated Buddhas are raised aloft, and 
peer down with the inscrutable serenity of the fami- 
liar features and the ruddy glimmer of burnished 
gold. The adjacent figures of Lohans, the coloured 
fresco of Buddhistic scenes, the lofty timbered roof, 
the splendid altars and censers, are all features seen 
elsewdiere ; but the majestic stature of the images, 
the sumptuous though faded colouring of the j^illars 
and walls, and the deep gloom in which the hall is 
plunged, compel a reverence which is almost without 
alloy. In a neighljouring court is the or 

white marble tomb, erected by the Emperor Kien 
Lung to the Teshu Lama of Tibet, ^ who, while on a 

^ The Tebhu Lama, or Baiijia rrembntcha. is the second Jii,mitary 
in the Luddhist hierarchy of Tibet, and rt-side.s at Shigatze. 
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visir to Toking. died tliere <)t‘ 'siii:dl]jnx in The 

•sliape of the nioiiiuiieut i^ ugly, hiu the ^(/ulptuie- 
ou its eight side-. whi<-h ivprr-eiit j^ceue< in the 
history of the deceased Lama, are fiue and liunKjrou- 
in their fidelity to life. 

At a short di-tauce to the north-we-t. the largest 
of the five bells of Yuiig-Lo. vdiich was <aa-i about 
iheureat vcar IdUG. is su-pended in a temple 
that was erected ITU year- later. The dimeu- 
sioiis ordinarily given are 14 feet in heig'ht. 34 
feet ill circumference at the brim. 0 inches in thick- 
ness, 120,000 lb-, in weight. IMore remarkable i- 
the fact that the surface of the monster, b^ath in-ide 
and outside, is covered with thou-ands of Cliinese 
characters, representing extract:- from two of the 
Buddhist classics. 

One of the bitterest of the many disaptnaintmeiits 
of modern Peking is the inability, also of recent 
The c>rigin, to see the grounds or ruins of the 

Suinmtr ' _ i 

PaUce celebrated Summer Palace that was de- 
molished by the Allies in ISGO. Of this art I o1)- 
serve that it ha^ l)ecome in recent years the fashion 
among travellers, who have probably never read a 
line of the history of the war itself, to say that it wa^ 
a thoughtless or intemperate act of vandalism appro- 
priately committed hx the son of that Lord Eloin 
who had perpetrated a corre-ponding deed of violence 
by wresting from the rock of the Arropolis the 
marble trea-ures of Athens. Both criticisms are 
eipially ignorant and empty. Lor thmigli we mav 
regret that the nio<leru .Vcropolis, now for the first 
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time tt^nded and cared f<.)n does riot coiiiaiii tlie 
sculptures tliat once formed its chief vlovy. and 
tliounli we may deplore tlie loss to the world of 
arcliitecture and art of the splendid hibries and the 
pricele-s treasures of the Chinese Versailles ; yet in 
the one case it must be remembered that but for 
the first Lord Elgin's intervention, the marbles whicli 
])ear his name would probably not now be exi^^ting 
at all ; and in the other that the second Lord Elginh 
act was a deliberate and righteous measure of retribu- 
tion for the barbarous cruelties and torture that had 
been practised for days and nights in the courts of 
that very Palace upon British prisoners of war ; that 
more than any other possible step, short of the ^ack 
of the Imperial Palace at Peking, it signified the 
humiliation and discomfiture of a throne claiming a 
prerogative almost divine ; and that the reason for 
which the suburban instead of the urban residetice 
of the Emperor was selected for destruction was the 
merciful desire to save the inhabitants of the capital 
from a retribution which was felt to have been 
specially, if not solely, provoked by the insolence 
and treachery of the Court. Twenty-seven years 
later the Marcpiis Ti^eng, writing in the pages of an 
English magazine,^ admitted that it was this step, or 
‘ singeing of the eyebrows of China.' as he called it, 
that first cau-sed her to awake from her long sleep, 
and to realise that .^he was mat invulnerable. So far 
from cherishing an undying grudge against the French 

^ Abiafic Quarterly JCt’ruar, Jan. 1887. 

T 
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ur English fur the act, as is also commonly represented 
by travellers, the Chinese themseh'es, Avho have a 
Avonderful facidty fur oblivion, have invented the 
hction that the Summer Palace Avas looted by robbers ; 
and this is noAV the popular belief. 

The term Summer Palace is strictly applied to 
the Yuan-ming-yuan. i.e. r4ardeii of Perfect Clearnes.s. 
Yium- ^ large enclosure surrounded by a high wall 
ming-%u.-.n uiiles in circuit about seA'en 

miles to the north- Avest of Peking. Here the Emperor 
Yung Ching in the fir.st half of the eighteenth c-entury 
first built a palace and laid out the grounds — a Avork of 
tAventy years ; and here it Avas that a series of magni- 
ficent buildings, designed upon the model of Yersailles, 
and framed in a landscape gardening that Avas a 
similar remini.scence of France, Avere raised for the 
Emperor Kien Lung by the -Jesuit missionaries in 
his serAUce. Of these. Pure Benoist undertook the 
hydraulics in 1747-50; and the descrijitions by 
Pure Attiret, aaIio Avas the Emperor’s Court Painter, 
and by Pure Bourgeois, AA'hich are to be found in the 
A.ettres Edifiantes,’ ghee a most interesting account, 
of the manner and success of their undertaking. To 
the average European sitting at home it is probablv 
ueAvs to learn that the Summer Palace, of Avhicli he 
has heaial so much, Avas a series not of fantastic 
porcelain pagodas or Chinese pavilions, but of semi- 
Eurupeaii halls and palaces adorned Avith the llorid 
splendour of the Court of the Girand Houarejue. The 
greater part of these Avere Avrecked in ISGO, but for 
the last tAveuty years the Avork of restoration has been 
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slowly proceeded with, and no foreigner can now 
train access to the interior. 

Till lately this prohibition did not apply to the 
Wan-shou-shan, ie. Hill of Ten Thousand Ages, 
. a similar Imperial Tdeasaunce about three- 
Shan quarters of a mile to tlie south-east ; and many 
are the Europeans who have visited and described 
its beautiful lake and island connected with the shore 
bv a white marble balustraded bridge with sixty 
marble lions on the parapet ; the marble boat tliat lies 
ill the water ; the bronze cow reposing on a stone 
pedestal : and the great hill rising irom the lake's 
edge, ascended by a lofty staircase upon both sides 
of a colossal terrace of stone, and crowned by ele- 
gant temples and pavilions, dhe bulk of the:^e too 
succumbed to the bayonet and the torch; but on 
attempting to enter the great gates, where are the 
bronze lions, I found the whole place alive with 
movement. Thousands of masons and coolies were at 
work, rebuilding the ruins as a palace for the Emj^ress 
Dowager. Entrance was strictly prohibited, and only 
from one of the neighbouring mounds was it possible 
to obtain a view of the interior. 

Ko vdsit to Peking is accounted complete with- 
out an expedition to the Great Wall and the Tombs 
The Credit Ming Emperors ; and though I shall 

refrain from de>cribing an excursion that 
is so well known, I may remark that neither sec- 
tion of it should be omitted by the traveller. The 
Wall is most easilv and commonlv visited at one of 
two places, either at Pataling, the far exit of the 

I 2 
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iN’anlcoAV Pass, forty miles from Peking, or at Ku-pei- 
kow, nearly double that distance on the road to the 
Emperor’s Mongolian hunting-lodge at Jehol. The 
first-named point is in the Inner AVall, the second in 
the Outer! This great monument of human labour, 
that still, with some interruptions, pursues its aerial 
climb oyer 2,000 miles of peak and rayine, almost 
inyariably excites the enlightened abuse of the 
foreigner, who can see in it nothing but a blindfold 
conception and misdirected human power.- To me, I 
confess, it appears as a work not merely amazing in 
plan, but of great practical wisdom (in its day) in 
execution. To this date the Mongol tribes regard 
the Great AVall as the natural limit of their pastures ; 

^ As persons kiunv. there are two Great WaUs of China, the 
main or Outer W all. called W an-li-chang-cheng, i,e. the Ten Thousand 
LI Wall, which runs from Shan-hai-kuan on the Gulf of Pechili, in a 
we^terl\ direction alon^^ the northern frontier of China Proper for 
miles; and the Inner Wall, which branches off from the tirst. to 
the \\est of Ku-pei-kow, and de^^ciibes the arc of a circle round the 
north-west extremity of the province of Chihli, dividing it from Shansi, 
for a total distance of dOO miles. The Outer AVall is attributed to 
the Enqaror T^in-shi'hnan^t-ti in 214-204 B.c. ; but of the original 
structure it is supposed that very little now remains, Xear the sea it 
is made of unhewn stones; in the it^’eater part of its course it is faced 
with large bricks re^^ting upon a stone foundation, and is from 15 to 
oO feet 111 heigiit and 15 to 25 feet in thickness: in its weuern 2 )art 
it is commonly onlv a mud or gi’avel mound, over which horsemen 
can ride without dismounting. In 2>arts it has entirely disappeared. 
The Inner Wall is attributed ti) tlie AA'ei d\ nnsty in a.l>. 542; but in 
its present state it is almost entirely the work of the Aling Emperors. 
Their ]Mrt of the wall is iuult of stone, and from 25 to 50 feet in 
heiglit. ineiudmg the outer jiarapet. and has a paved w'alk along the 
summit 14 feet in wulth, passing through frequent and more ele\atecl 
tower- with emhrasured stone waills 9 feet in thickness. At the 
I’at-ihng Gate it is a very imposing stiucture. 

' Er. AVilliams. for instance, in his ii/z/ydown speaks of it as 

an • evidence uf the energy, industry, and iierseverance of its builders, 
as well as uf their unwUdom ayid icasted 
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and though it could not have been expected at any 
time to render the Empire or the capital absolutely 
secure from invasion, yet in days when men fought 
only with bows and arrows, and indulged in guerilla 
raids of irregular horse, times without number its 
sullen barrier arrested the passage of predatory 
bands, caused the examination of 2:)assports, and i^re- 
vented the illicit entry of goods. Because we do not 
now, in days of artillery, encircle an empire any 
more than a city with a wall, it by no means follows 
that such a defence may not once have been as 
useful to a kingdom as it was to a town. 

Of the Shih-sau-liug, or Thirteen Tombs of the 
Ming Emperors, which at unecj^ual distances, each 
The Min- owii woodcd eiiclosure, surround a 

tombs ^vide bay or amphitheatre in the hills, thirty 
miles neaiiy due north of Teking, I Avill merely 
ob serve that the fammis avenue of stone animals 
through which one enters the valley from the south 
is to my mind grotes([Ue without being impressive, 
the images Ijeing low, stunted, and witlnnit 2)edestals ; 
tliat the Great Hall of Yung Ln, wliir-h (;ontaiiis his 
tablet, is in design, dimensions, and extreme simjdi- 
city. one of the most impnsiug nf Chinese sacred 
structuri^s : that, like the Egyptian kings in the 
Pyramids of Ghizeli and in the sulaerrunean gal- 
leries of Thel^es, and the Persiaii kings in the rock- 
se^julchres of Perseijolis, the object of the C'hinese 
Sovereigns aj;pears to have been either to conceal the 
exact spot in which the royal corpse was deposited, 
or at least to render it impossible of access ; and that 
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a visitor should be recommended to compare the 
Ming Tombs ^vith the Mausolea of the reigning 
dynasty, which are situated in two localities known 
as the Tung-ling and Hsiding, to the east and west 
of Peking (while the ancestors of the Imperial 
family were interred in Southern Maiichuriak and 
are reported to be of great beauty and splen- 
dour ; though no European would stand a chance of 
being admitted to their inner temples or halls. 

These and similar excursions to the delightful 
monastic retreats in the western hills, or rides in the 
British J^an-hai'tzu, a great Imperial park three miles 
Legation soutli of tlic Cliiuese city, surrounded 

by a wall and containing some very peculiar deer,^ 
are an agreeable relief to the visitor, who soon tires 
of the dirt and confusion of Peking. Even such 
relaxations, however, are found to pall upon the 
resident ; and he is apt to turn from the surfeit of 
dmvjr erne) its in the streets to the repose of the walled 
compounds within Avhich the various Foreign Lega- 
tions reside, and Avhere life, though confined, is at 
least cleanly and free. Of these by far the most 
imposing is the British Legation, an enclosure of 
three acres inside the Tartar city, once the palace of 
an Imperial prince, whose entrance-archways and 
halls have been skilfully adapted to the needs of 

^ This is the Ssu-pu-hsiiing (lit. Four-TartR-Uulike, because the 
various uf the buily resemble those of diherent animals), or Tail- 

detr. called alter its first di-covevtr Ccrvns I'ltfvuliiniis. Ti has an 
immense tail, over a foot in length, and gigantic anTlor«?, somewhat 
resembling those of a reindeer. The species has non or been found 
wild, and is not known exist an}u\here in the world except in this 
park. 
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Europeau life, where the members of the staff are 
UL-commodated iu separate bungalows, where the 
mt-aii' of study and recreation alike exi^t,^ and wliere 
a generous and uniform hospitality prevails. 

^ The premises of the British Legation include the Alinisttr'^ 
reception-rooius and residence in the quondam palace, separate hou-t s 
for the Fir^t and Second Secretaries, houses of Chinese Secretaries, 
riiysician, and Accoiuitant, the Chancellery, Lihrary, Student Inter- 
preters’ quarters and mess. Dispensary, Fire Engine. Aruioin-y. Lawn 
Tennis and Fives Courts, and Bowling Alley, vith a body-guard of tvo 
constables. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CHIXA AXD THE POWERS 

Lasciate ogui speranza, voi ch’ entrate. 

Daxte, Inferno, Canto II. 

At no capital in llie ■^vorld are relations between tlie 
Government of tlie country and tlie representatives 
UeUtiuiLs of Foreign Powers conducted under circum- 
ciiwHs, stances so profoundly dissatisfactory as at 
peaij-, Peking. There is absolutely no intercourse 
between the native officials and foreimers. Few of 

o 

tile latter have ever been, except for a purely cere- 
monious visit, inside a Chinese Minister’s house. Xo 
olHcial of any standing would spontaneously associate 
with a European. Even the Chinese eraplotji'S of the 
various Legations would lose ‘ face ’ if observed 
speaking with their masters in the streets. Superior 
force has installed the alien in the Celestial capital ; 
hut he is made to feel very clearly that he is a 
stranger and a sojourner in the land ; that admission 
does not signify intercourse : and that no approaches, 
lujwever friendly, will ever be rewarded with intimacy. 
I'liis attitude is more particularly reflected in the 
official I’elations that subsist between the Diplomatic 
CorjDs and the Foreign Office at Peking. 
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That office, if it can be said so much as to exist, 
is an office without either recognised chief or depart- 
The mental organisation. After the war of ISGO, 

T»un£:li 

Yamen a boarcl named the Tsungli Yamen was in- 
vented in 1861 by Prince Kung, who became its 
first President — a titular post which he held till his 
fall in 1884 — in order to take the place of a Foreign 
Office, and to conduct dealings with the Ministers of 
the Powers who insisted on forcing their unwelcome 
presence upon Peking. Up till that time all foreign 
affairs had been conducted by the Li Yan Yuen, or 
Colonial Office, a department of the Ministry of Eites, 
■which dealt with the dependent and tributary nations, 
and therefore — since, according to the Chinese theory, 
the whole exterior universe fell into that category — 
Avith all foreign peoples. The war, hoAvever, showed 
conclusively that Europe did not appreciate this sort 
of logic ; and some deference required to be paid 
to scruples that had just been so inconveniently en- 
forced. The new Board consisted at the start of three 
members only : Prince Lung ; Kuei Liang, senior 
Grand Secretary ; and Wen Hsiang, Vice-President 
of the Board of "War. In the follotving year, 1802, 
four additional members tvere appointed, and by 
1869 successive additions had brought the number 
up to ten. In recent years the total has ranged 
from eight to twelve, Avith a preponderance, as a rule, 
of Chinese. But it possessed, from the start, this 
remarkable idiosyncrasy, that its members did not 
constitute a separate department in any legitimate 
sense of the term, being mainly selected from the 
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otlier ]Miuistries,^ witliout any special aptitudes for or 
knowledge of foreign affairs. For many years past 
it lias been closely identified with tlie Grand Council, 
a majority of tlie members of tlie latter Board being 
also members of tlie Yamen. It is iiiucli as tliongli 
tlie Board of Admiralty at lYliiteliall "were composed 
of the Home, Indian, and Colonial Secretaries, with 
perhaps the Pre:>ident of the Board of Trade and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster tfirown in. 
This is the scratch body that takes the place of a 
Foreign Minister, and acts as an intermediary between 
the foreign representatives and the Imperial Govern- 
ment in Peking. A number of its members, ranging, 
maybe, from three to a dozen, sit round a table 
covered with sweetmeats to receive the diplomat and 
listen to his representations. Yo privacy is possible, 
since the conversation must in any case be conducted 
through interpreters, and there are plenty of hangers- 
on .■^tandirio' about as well." "While Prince Ivuns? was 
President, all correspoiiclence was carried on in his 
own name. But since the appointment of Prince 
Clung in 1884, official communications are drawn up 


^ TlicMO are the ^Ministries of (1) Civil Affairs and Appointments, or 
Treasury, ci) lie venue and Finance, or Exchequer, (oi Kites iind Cere- 
nioiiies, <4i War, (o) iffiblie Works, ((5) Criminal Jurisdiction or 
K uni diluents. Vide Prof. K. K. Eouglas’ Society in Chinn, pp. 44-d7. 

' In the excellent recently published Life of Sir Harry FarJerh, by 
i\Ir. S. Ltinu-Poide, there are several extracts from his coiTespoudence, 
de^ciibin^^ with cliaracterij^tic candour his impre-^sions of the T^ungli 
Yamen. He ^xteaks of * going to the Yhimen and having a discussion 
with eight or ten men, vvho all like to speak at once, and who, ^^hen 
rtiutud, ju^t repeat all they have said before. In some respects it is a 
(pie^tion of physical endurance ; and. if you are not in good condition, 
the stniggle is trying.’ Vol. ii. x^. oS9 ; compare pp. 880, 894. 
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in the names of himself and his colleap'ues conjuintly. 
The Prince, though unknown in Europe, is a typical 
specimen of the Manchii gentleman, and a states- 
man of great ability, with a wide grasp of foreign 
questions. 

It may be imagined that, whatever the knowledge 
or the ability of the President, business can with 
A Board difficulty be conducted with a body so con- 
of Belay gtituted. Tlieii’ lack of individual cxperieuce 
insures irresolution; their freedom from all responsi- 
bility, ineptitude ; and their excessive numbers, para- 
h’sis. ith whom the decision ultimately rests no 
one appears to know. The Board is in reality a 
Board of Delay. Its object is to palaver, and gloze, 
and promise, and do nothing — an attitude which has 
been in great favour ever since its notable success after 
the Tientsin massacres of 1870, when the Chinese, by 
dint of shilly-shallying for several months, till the 
Prench were hard pressed in the Franco-German war, 
escaped very much more lightly than they would 
otherwise have done. Sir Harr}’ Parkes said that to 
get a decision from the Tsungli Yamen was like trying 
to draw water from a well with a bottomless bucket. 
So long as the result is procrastination, and China is 
not compelled to act, except as she herself may desire, 
the Tsungh Yamen has served its purpose. As a 
matter of fact any important business between the 
British Minister and the Chinese Government is far 
more likely to be successfullv concluded in Loudon, 
where, although no Chinese representative, with the 
exception of the Marquis Tseng, has so far had any 
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knowledge of Engiisli, tlie assistance of Sir Halliday 
Macartney, tlie accomplished Councillor and English 
Secretary of the Chinese Legation, gives to his chief 
an advantage which is not enjoyed by the official 
superiors of the latter in Peking. 

This dilatory attitude on the part of the Tsungli 
Yamen is encouraged by the discovery, which the 
Chinese Chinese have made long since, that the 
diplomacy wliose joiiit actioii would still be 

almost irresistible, are sundered by irremediable 
dilierences, and can be played off one against the 
other. They know that an allied Erench and British 
army is in the last degree unlikely ever again to 
march up to Peking and sack another Summer Palace. 
Other hostile combinations are almost erptally im- 
probable. Herein lies their opportunity. Past masters 
in every trick of diplomacy, they picture it in the 
light of a balance-sheet, with credit and debit account, 
in which no expenditure must be entered without a 
more than compensating receipt. China never volun- 
tarily makes a concession without securing a sub- 
stantial quid pro quo ; and the tactics that recovered 
Kulja would have done credit to Cavour. With 
equal abilit}' have they recently pressed upon the 
British Government their somewhat shadow}' preten- 
sions on the confines of Kashmir, Burma, and Siam. 
The Tibetan negotiations, that, after going on for 
years, have just reached an apparent conclusion, have 
been conducted in precisely the same spirit. With 
such a people the only system to adopt is to borrow 
a leaf from their own book, to act remorselessly upon 
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the Do iLt dfjs principle, to pursue a waiting game, 
and to demand a concession, not solely when it is 
wanted, but rather when they want something else. 
In this way will the transaction present the aspect of 
a mercantile bargain so dear to the Oriental mind. 
The one question of foreign politics at Peking 
which equally affects the representatives of every 
The foreicTii Power, is the Eight of Audience : of 

Right of • PH • T 

Audit^nce wliicli, US it hiis a uiost important and a 
thoroughly characteristic page of Sino-European 
history, I will give some account. The Emperors of 
China do not appear at any time to have taken up 
the position that their own person was so supremely 
sacred as to render audience with a foreigner an im 
dignitv. On the contrarv, in olden davs, when the 
Imperial state and prestine were immeasuraLly greater 
tlian they now are, audience was freely granted, and 
the person of the Sovereign was less hermetically 
concealed than is now the fashion. Two questions, 
however, have successively been made uppermo.^t in 
the settlement of the matter, viz. the character of 
obeisance made l)v the foreiuner admitted to the 
interview, and the nature and locality of the buildiiig 
in which it took place. As regards the former the 
favoured individual was expected to comply with tlie 
Chinese usage by performing the koirfoir^ i.e. kneeling 
thrice and knocking his forehead nine times upon the 
ground. The theorv of Chinese sovereigutv being that 
the Emperor is the de jure monarch of the whole earth, 
of which China is the ‘ ^fiddle Kingdom,’ all other 
nations, therefore, must be either his tributaries or 
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his subjects ; whence the exaction of this mark of 
deference from their envoys. As regards the site of 
audience, the practice of emphasising the lowliness of 
the stranger in presence of the Son of Heaven by fixing 
the audience in a building that carries with it some 
implication of inferiorit}-, appears to have been the 
frrowth onlv of the last fiftv vears, if not more recentlv. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries both 
the Jesuit Fathers who were in the service of the 
Emperor and the envoys of European Courts 
or Companies, who came to Peking for 
complimentary purposes or to secure facilities for 
trade, performed the J^oirtoic without apparent 
compunction. One Eussian official, however, who 
arrived at Peking in the reign of the first Manchu 
Emperor Shun Chih (1G44-1GG1') was refused an 
audience because he declined to koictoic. In those 
days the audience commonly took place in one or 
other of the great Ceremonial Halls of the Imperial 
Palace in the heart of the Forbidden City, where no 
European is now permitted to enter. Here stands 
the Tai Ho Tien, or Hall of Supreme Harmony, a 
magnificent structure, 110 feet in height, erected upon 
a terrace of marble 20 feet high, with projecting 
wings, aseettded from the outer court by fliolits of 
steps. The Great Audience Hall on the summit of 
the platform is a vast paviliori, in design not unlike 
the Hemorial Temple of yunn Lo at the Min Tombs. 
200 feet in length by 90 feet in depth, sustained by 
72 immense columns of painted teak. In this Hall 
the Empefi.ir held and still holds the splendid annual 
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Levt’-es at tile Winter Solstice, at tlie Xew Year, and 
on lii.'^ ownljirtliday. As in tlie Audience Hall wliicli 
I have previously described at Soul, and as in that 
’ivhich I shall aftenvarJs describe at Hut- — both of 
which, being erected for the Levees of tributary 
sovereigns, were exactly modelled upon the Chinese 
pattern — so here in the Tai Ho Tien the Emperor 
takes his seat upon a raised throne in the centre. A 
few Manchus of exalted rank alone are admitted to 
the building. Outside and below the marble balus- 
trades are ranged the nobility and officials in eighteen 
double rows, the civil officers on the east side, and 
the military officers on the west, their respective 
ranks and positions being marked by low columns. 
Here at the given signal they kneel, and nine times 
strike their foreheads upon the ground in homage to 
the Son of Heaven, dimly seen, if at all. through 
clouds of incense, in the solemn gloom of the pil- 
lared hall. The earliest picture published in 
Europe of an Imperial Audience, which was granted 
to a Dutch Embassy in 1056, represents it as having 
taken place in the Tai Ho Tien.^ The second Hall 
beyond this in the series of successsive pavilions, of 
which the ceremonial portion of the Palace consists, 
is the Pao Ho Tien, or Hall of Precious Harmony, 
also raised upon a marble terrace, wherein the 
Emperor confers the highest triennial degrees, and 
in former days gave oilicial banquets to foreign 
guests (nof^Wy to the Hongol princes and to the 

^ llclation de V Amlassadr (Je hi Comihujuie Hollu/idutse I'crs 
VEnij^icreur de la Chine, Paris, 1603. 
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Korean and. Liucliiu envoys if in rekingi on the 
day preceding tlie Xev Year. Here also we read of 
a Dutch aniba.ssador, one Van Braam, as having 
been received by the Emperor Ivieii Lung in 179-Y^ 
Both these ambassadors hurtinred. So also had 
done a Piussian envoy in 1719, in whose company 
travelled John Bell of Antermony, a Scotch doctor ; ’ 
and a Portuguese Envoy, dietello de Sousa Menezes. 
in 1727. 

The first English Plenipotentiary admitted to an 
audience with a Chinese Emperor was Lord dlacart- 
En-iKh ney in 1793. He was twice received by the 
^raMs.ies. Kien Lung ; first in a pavilion in the 

Macartney ^ r i 

in i7y:d grouiicls 01 the hmperor s hunting-retreat at 
Jeliol, in Mongolia, and afterwards at the great 
Birthday Le^'oe in Peking. There were long disputes 
beforeliand as to the exact nature of the obeisance 
which the Plenipotentiary should perform ; and in his 
desire to be agreeable, the latter carried complacency 
so far as to offer to koictow on condition that a Chinese 
official of corresponding rank did the same before a 
picture of George III., which he had ])rought with 
him. This offer was refused, and Lord Macartney 
is said to have only knelt upon one knee on the 

^ Voijaf/e de V Amhassade de la Compagnie dcs Indcs Orientalns 
HoUanda ib€ vers V E nipereiir de la Chine. 2 vols. Philadelphia, 1707. 

~ Joiirnnj frotn St. Fetershury to Jjivers Parh of Asta. ivith an 
Enihassy fro}n H.IAI. Peter I., hv John Bell. 2 vols. Glass^ow, 1768. 
The excellent Scotchman did not at all like bavin" to "o through this 
servile operation. But at the audience he says : ‘ The masters of the 
ceremonies then ordered all the company to kneel and make obeisance 
nine times to the Emperor. At every third time we stood up and 
kneeled a^ain. Great pains were taken to avoid this piece of homage, 
but without success.’ 
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s:ep> of tile Imperial tlirone as he pre;eulecl 
creileutiaL.’ Whatever he actually did, the Chinese 
ever afterwards insisted that he had Lmrtinrid ; and 
furthermore took advantage of the British iiuble- 
nian's ignorance of the Chinese language to lix 
above the boat that brought him up the Peiko Eiver, 
and on the vehicle that took him to Jehol, a hag 
bearing the inscription, ‘ Ambassador bearing tribute 
from the Country of England ' — an incident which 
is ill itself a highly condensed epitome of the national 
character. 

The next British Envoy, Lord Amherst, in 
e'caped, it is true, the krnctoir. but he never saw the 
Sovereign at all. While at Tientsin and during 

Amherst . ^ ^ 

ui iMi, his journey up the river, jiroionged daily con- 
ferences took place between himself and the Chinese 
officials, Avho insisted that Lord Tlacartney had l-mr- 
toweJ, and demanded the same deference from him. 
Lord Amherst not merely repeated his predecessor's 
first offer, with casual lack of success, but he even 
consented to koictoir, if the next Chinese Ambassador 
to England Avould do the same to the Prince Piegent. 
This pro^rosal also tvas scouted ; and Lord Amherst 
finally proceeded upon the understanding that instead 
of Lotrtoictng, i.e. kneeling on both knees three 
times, and knocking the ground nine tinier, he 
shoidd kneel on one knee three times, and make a 
loAv bow nine times. Lpoii his arrival, hoAvever, at 
the Summer Palace, where the Emperor Cilia Chiug 

^ Antlu'nfic Account of the Emha.^sij from the King of Great 
Britain to the Emperor of China. Taken from the papers of the 
Earl of Macartney by Sir G. Staunton. 2 vols. London, 1798. 

U 
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Avas then staying, he Avas bidden by the latter, avIio 
Avas either deA^oured Avith curiosity or Avas bent 
upon a rapture, to an immediate audience, before 
his baggage had arriA^ed, and consequently before 
he could either cleanse himself after the journey, or 
don his uniform, or prepare his presents. Lord 
Amherst, suspecting in this inordinate haste some 
intentional slur upon the i^oAmreign A^dlom he repre- 
sented, ijegged to be excused the honour of the inter- 
AueAV, and AAms bundled unceremoniously out of the 
Palace the same CAmning. Thus abruptly ended his 
mission.^ 

Xo other British representatAe Avas admitted to 
the Imperial presence up till the war in ISCO ; and 
the right of audience upon the terms that 
preA’ail m every other foreign Court AAms one 
of the first advantage^^ exacted by the conquerors. 
Article III. of the English Treaty of 1800, without 
actually claiming the right, inferred it by stipulating 
that the British representative ^ shall not be called 
upon to perform any ceremony derogatory to him as 
representing the SoA'ereign of an independent nation 
on a footing of equality Avith that of China.’ After 
the conclusion of the Avar no audience Avas possible 
ill the reign of Hsien Feng, because he Avas a fugitAe 
and an exile from his capital till liU death in 1801 ; 
nor, during the minority of Tung Chili, in Avhich 
int^u'val the Duke of Edinburgh Ausited Pekhm in 
1800 Avithout the question being raised, could the 

^ Jt'iLrnid nj Prf>ret’<h }tr/s the late Iihihab'iU China, by Henry 

Kill-.. Third Cuiiiuiib-iuiirr. London. 1817. 
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demand be put forward. As soon, however, as Tung 
Chill assumed the reins of government in 1S73, the 
foreign Ministers in Peking addressed to him a col- 
lective note, in which they asked to be permitted to 
present their congratulations in person. 

The days had long passed when the Chinese 
authorities could insist upon the koirtuu:. June 29, 
, 1873, at a verv earlv hour of the mornin" 

ch;hTa^'° (Lord Macartney had been received at day- 
break) was fixed for the collective audience. 
Compelled to evacuate their original redoubt, how- 
ever, the Chinese, with characteristic strategy, fell 
back upon an inner and unsuspected line of defence, 
endeavouring to safeguard the dignity of their own 
Sovereign and to humiliate the foreigner bv selecting 
for the site of audience a building in the outskirts of 
the Palace enclosure known as the Tzu Xuang Ko, 
which stands on the western shore of the big lake. 
In this Hall, which is hung with pictures of combats 
and of eminent Chinese generals, many of them 
painted by the Jesuits, it is the habit to entertain the 
envoys from tributary or dejDendent States, such as 
Mongolia and Korea — and in former da} S also the 
Liuchiu Islands, Xepal, and Annam — at the festival 
of the Xew Year ; and the object which was directly 
servetl by the flag upon Lord Macartney's boat in 
1793 c«.iuld, it struck the crafty Chinaman, be now in- 
directly secured by admitting the foreigners to au- 
dience in a building that possessed to Chinese minds a 
tributary significance. The audience, at which Great 
Britain was represented by Sir Thomas AYade, took 
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place ; but considerable irritation was caused by tlie 
official announcement of the event in the ‘Peking 
Gazette,’ which described the foreign Ministers by an 
incorrect and inferior title, and represented them as 
having ‘ supplicated ’ for an interview. The objec- 
tions, however, to the building were, it is said, not 
shared in their entirety by some eminent authorities, 
including Pr. "Williams, who was present at the au- 
dience, and Sir Thomas Wade himself. 

In 1875 the Emperor Tung Chih died, and was 
succeeded by a minor. It Avas not, therefore, till 
Audience after the assumption of goA^ernment by the 
KuangHsii Eiiiperor Kuang Hsu in 1889 that the cpies- 
tion ao-ain arose. This time, however, the 
Emperor (or rather the Empress Dowager, inspiring 
him) himself took the initiative by issuing on De- 
cember 12, 1890, the following Proclamation, which 
testified to a common sense or a conversion on the 
part of the Government, which was in either case 
remarkable : — 

‘I have now been in charge of the Government for two 
rears. The Ministers of Foreign Powers ought to be received 
bv me at an audience ; and I hereby decree that the audience 
to be held he in accordance with that of the twelfth year of 
Tung Chih (1878). It is also hereby decreed that a day be 
fixed every year for an audience, in order to show my desire 
to treat with honour all the Ministers of the Foreign Powers 
resident in Peking.' 

These sentiments wmre eminently laudable, but 
by reviving the precedent of Tung Chih, they offered 
no solace to the spirits that had been outraged by 
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the reception in the Tzu Kuang Ko. Here finally, in 
spite of a good deal of preliminary grumbling, the 
audience again took place on ilarch 5, 1S91. Six 
Ministers and their staffs were received by the Em- 
peror, who sat upon a dais with a table draped in 
yellow silk in front of him ; the Ministers being first 
received separately, in the order of their length of 
residence in Peking ; and the united staffs being 
subsequently introduced eii masse. Each Minister, 
upon entering, marched up the hall, bowing at stated 
intervals, and paused at the Dragon Pillar, where 
after reading his letter of credence, and hearing it 
translated by the interpreter, he handed the docu- 
ment to the President of the Tsungii Yamen. The 
latter placed it on the yellow table in front of the 
Emperor, and subsequently knelt to receive the 
Imperial reply, written in Manchu, which, after 
descending the dais, he repeated in Chinese to the 
Minister through .his interpreter. Some of the re- 
presentatives are said to have been dissatisfied with 
the arrangements, and the foreign press re-echoed and 
magnified the cry. It was perhaps not surprising after 
this that the Cesarevitcb, in his tour round the world 
in the same 3’ear, should have been successfully kept 
away from Peking, both by the Chinese, who dreaded 
a compulsory surrender, and by the Tsar, who could 
hardly have brooked anything ajiproximating to an 
indignity. 

After the audience of 1891, the Doyen of the 
Diplomatic Corps gave becoming expression to the 
dissatisfaction of his colleagues, among whom the 
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Frencli and Paissians have always taken the lead, by 
applying to the Tsungli Yameii for reception on a 
Subsequent Piture occasioii, not outside the Palace, and 
audiences tril^utai’y buildiiig, but, as in old days, 

inside the actual precincts of the Imperial residence. 
A sort of half compliance with this rec[uest was made, 
first by the promise to erect a new building for the 
ceremony, and afterwards by the offer of another 
hall. This is the Chang Kuang Tien, a building 
dating from Mongol times, which appears to have no 
peculiar significance or application, and stands on the 
eastern side of the marble brido-e across the orna- 
mental lake. It is not one of the ceremonial halls of 
the Palace proper, but, on the other hand, its use con- 
veys no slur. Acting upon this opinion, the Austro- 
Hungarian iMinister was the first of the Foreign 
Diplomatic Corps to be received here in 1891 ; and 
here also Mr. C'Conor, Tier Majesty's present repre- 
sentative in Peking, was granted an audience upon 
his arrival in December 1892, and Herr von Brandt, 
the retiring German Minister, upon his departure in 
1803 : a more honorific character having in these 
latter cases been lent to the reception of the envov 
by his introduction through the main or Porcelain 
Gate, instead of a side gate of the Palace, bo the 
matter now stands ; though Prance and liussia, who 
have adopted throughout an attitude of a most un- 
reasonable nun j/n-s-sirj/in-s, still hold out. 

It will be observed from this historical summary 
that since Lord ^Macartney's audience at Jehol just 
1 00 years ago, the following points have been gained. 
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Xot merely does a Special Pleuipoteiitiary enjoy tlie 
right to ail audience with the Sovereign, Init to 
F^ummarv evcry foreign Minister accredited to the 
aOiieve- Cliiiiese Court is this prerogative now con- 
ceded, Ijoth upon his aiwival and departure, 
or when pre.'-enting any communication from hib 
Sovereign ; and, if the terms of the Imperial rrocla- 
mationoflSOO be carried out, once every year in 
addition. The koictoic has disappeared, not merely 
from foreign practice, but even from discussion. Its 
place has been taken by a ceremonial not ebbentially 
different from that with which a new Member of Parlia- 
ment is introduced to the British House of Commons. 
These are considerable advances. On the other hand 
the diplomats have not yet won their way liack to 
one of the great Audience Halls in the main body of 
the Palace, to which it appears to me that precedent 
and equity alike entitle them to advance a claim. 
Perhaps the recovery of the Tai Ho Tien is one of 
the triumphs that is reserved for the diplomacy of the 
ensuing century. 

Englishmen, living freely in a democratic country, 
where the Fountain of Honour is inaccessible to feiv, 
Tiuesig- where humility has never been con- 

founded with humiliation, nia}” not be able to 
<a.imte eomprelieud all this pother about the nature 
of a bow, and the significance of a building. To the 
Chinese they are all-important ; and just as the Greek 
Timairoivas was condemned to death bv the libertv- 
loving Athenians 2,260 years ago, because he had 
koictoiced at Susa to Artaxerxes Mnemon, the Great 
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Iviuii', so have British representatives — instructed to 
inaiiitaiii the erpial prerol2'ati^’e of their Sovereign, 
in face of the inadmissil)le pretensions of a majesty 
that was supremely ignorant of its own limitations — 
been justified in fighting strenuously for what to 
Europe may seem a shadow, but in Asia is the sid.n 
stance. Alien Lord Aaeartney took out a beautiful 
coach with glass jjanels as a present from George III. 
to the Emperor Kien Lung, the Chinese officiaL 
were horrified at a structure which would place the 
(‘oachman on a higlier level than the monarch, and 
promptly cut away the box-seat. 

Such and so imperfect being tlie status of foreign 
diplomats, and the methods of diplomatic intercourse 
Vnu-hML at Eekinm we niav next inquire what are the 
chinli mam objects for which their intervention is 
required? In other words, what is the foreign policy 
of C'hina, in so far at least as concerns our own 
country ? AVe have not here, at any rate for the 
present, any demand similar to that which we have 
noticed in Japan, for the revision or abrogation of 
tlie Treaties under which Europeans are admitted to 
trade or residence in certain ports on the sea-coast, 
and in cities in the interior.^ China has not, like her 
neighbours, any judicial system, nominally based 
upon a European model, to oiler in substitution for 
the consular courts of the foreigner. She is far more 
dependent upon the latter for her wealth, particularly 

^ A exception be noted in the i)erson of the present 

( iunese Wini-ter in England, mio, when Taotai at Xiiig-po, some years 
ago. wrote a series of essays on thi^ and kindred subjects, which have 
appeared in book form. 
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as derived from the Imperial Customs, which, under 
the extremely capable management of an Englishman, 
Sir Kobert Hart — who enjoys the unique distinction 
of ha\'ing resigned the appointment of British Minister 
in order to remain Inspector-General, a post which he 
has now held for thirty years — ^liave poured a large 
and annually increasing revenue into her excliequerd 
The foreign element itself is both much more 
numerous and more powerful than it is in Japan. - 
^Moreover, the Chinese temperament is naturally 
disposed to acquiesce in established facts, and is 
wrapped in a complacency too absorbing to feel the 
perpetual smart of foreign intrusion. Such a move- 
ment may rise into view later on ; but at present it is 
below the horizon. 

The foreign policy of China chiefly concerns 
Englishmen in its relation to St. Petersburg and to 
Attitude Downing Street. The successive advances 

towaids 

Russia made by Eussia, largely at China's o^xn 
expense, have taught her to regard that Power as her 
real enemy, whom, however, she fears far more than 
she abhors. It is Eussia who threatens her frontiers 
in Chinese Turkestan and on the Pamirs ; Eussia 
who is always nibbling, in scientific disguise, at 
Tibet : Eussia who has designs on Manchuria ; Eussia 
whose shadow overhangs Korea ; Eussia who is 
building a great Transcontinental railway that will 

^ The Customs’ Revenue derived from the Foreign Trade of China 
in 189*2 was 4,o00,000?. 

' In 1892 the number of foreigners residing in the twenty-four Treaty 
Ports, including Japanese, was close upon 10,000. Of these nearly 4.000 
were British; America came next with 1.300 ; then France with less 
than 900, and Germany with 750. 
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enable lier to pour troops into China at any point 
along o,500 miles of contiguous border. All this she 
knows well enough, and when the Cesarevitch passed 
througli Asia he was, as I have pointed out, neither 
invited to nor himself proposed to visit Peking ; but 
the knowledge, so far from instigating China to any 
definite policy of self-defence, except in the isolated 
case of the proposed iManchurian Eailway, fills her 
with an alarm that is only equalled by her suspicion 
of the counsels of any other Power. 

China pretends, for instance, to be interested in the 
Pamirs, but she cannot be reckoned upon to move a 
China single battalion in their defence, particularly 
hamirs if it is whispei’ed in her ear that she is thereby 
helping to pull somebody else’s chestnuts out of the 
fire. We read in the newspapers mysterious para- 
graphs about tlie activity of Chinese diplomats at 
St. Petersburg, and of Paissian diplomats at Peking ; 
and the world is invited to Ijelieve that China is as 
solicitous of her Turkestan frontier as Great Britain 
is, for instance, about the Hindu Kush. We hear of 
garrisons being reinforced in Kashgaria, and of the 
telegraph wires being pushed westwards over the 
iMono'olian desert. All this is intended to give, and 
perhaps succeeds in giving, a general impression of 
abounding acti\'ity ; and so far as mere diplomacy is 
concerned, China will no doubt fight as stubbornly to 
retain her precarious foothold on the Poof of the World 
as she did to recover Kulja. But no greater mistake, 
in my judgment, can be committed than to suppose 
that this mixture of diplomatic finesse and bravado 
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masks either any intention to fight seriously for the 
territories in question, or the possession of any 
materials to fight with. During the fracas on the 
Pamirs in ISO 2 , Avhen small detachments of Patssians 
marched about filibustering and annexing whatever 
they could, the Chinese outposts at Soma Tash and 
Ak Tash skedaddled with headlong rapidity at the 
first glimpse of a Cossack ; and an English traveller 
found the Chinese authority, which claims to be 
paramount over the entire eastern half of the Pamirs, 
represented by less than a dozen soldiers. And yet 
there exists a large corps of writers who never cease 
to press upon the public acceptance an implicit 
belief in the strength and resolution of China in 
Central Asia. I prefer to accept the 02)inion of 
General Prjevalski, Colonel Bell, Captain Young- 
husband, Mr. Carey, and every authority (so far as I 
know) who has visited the Chinese frontier domi- 
nions, that however long Eussia may find it politic 
to postpone a forward move, her advance, when 
finally made across the outlying western portions of 
the Chinese Empire, inhabited as they are by a 
Mussulman population who have no loyalty towards 
their present masters, will be a military promenade, 
attended by little fighting and In* no risk. Mean- 
while, the golden hour in which China might make 
herself strong if she either had the will or could 
resolve upon the way, is allowed to slip by ; and a 
frontier which might, with certain modifications, be 
rendered almost invulnerable, continues by its osten- 
tatious helplessness to invite the enemy's assault. 
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The very oonditious that render Prussia the 
natural enemy of China v^ould appear to constitute 
\ttitude Great Britain her natural friend. China de- 
Grett'^'* sires to keep the Eussian army out of Korea 
Britain Paissiaii navy away from the Yellovr 

Sea. "\Ve are similarly interested in both objects. 
China wants to retain Yarkund and Kashgar, and 
therefore requires a defensible and defended frontier 
on the Pamirs. We also are anxious to avoid 
Eussiaii contiguity with ourselves at the Hindu Kush 
or the Karakoram. China attaches a high value to 
her suzerainty over Tibet, which Eussia notoriously 
covets. England does not quarrel Avith the former, 
but could hardly welcome the latter status. If the 
Trans-Siberian railway will be a menace to Chinese 
territorial integrity, it will also generate a sharp 
competition with British Asiatic trade. Farther to 
the south the recent apparition of France as an 
aggressiA^e factor upon the confines of Siam and 
Burma is a source of no slight annoAmnce to China, 
already exasperated by tlie theft of Toiigkiiig. It is 
not more acceptable to ourselves, vdio have no desire 
for France as a next-door neighbour on the borders 
of our Indian Empire. There are therefore the 
strongest a priori reasons in favour of a close and 
sympathetic understanding between China and Great 
Britain in the Far East. Xor, though Chinese arma- 
ments are, in their present state, a delusion and 
China’s military strength a farce, can anyone deny 
that her prodigious numbers, her vast extent, her 
obstinate and tenacious character, and her calculatin«' 
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diplomacy render lier an ally in Central and Eastern 
Asia of tlie liigliest value; just as it would appear 
that the ju’estige and power of Great Britain in the 
same regions might be of corresponding and even 
crreater service to her. "Were it not that China is so 
absurdly suspicious of interested counsels, and so 
well acquainted with the weak joints of our Parlia- 
mentary armour, such an alliance would already 
have sprung into definite existence. A greater con- 
fidence in the honesty of Great Britain than in that 
of her rivals undoubtedly exists in the breast of 
Chinese statesmen, and is largelv due to the inteuritv 
of our commercial relations, and to belief in tlie 
straightness of British character : whilst no efforts 
have been spared by recent British Go%'ermnents to 
conciliate Chinese scruples in every point where the 
concession could be made without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. I incline myself to the belief that time, with 
its inevitable developments, will add greatly to the 
strength of this unwritten concordat, and that when 
Chinese suspicions have become less morbidly acute, 
whilst Chinese needs have grown more pressing, the 
remaining obstacles to a hearty co-operation will dis- 
appear. 

Unfortunately the relations of the two countries 
are liable from time to time to be imperilled by out- 
side circumstances, Avhich play a large part 
Trade in determining the character of their ofiicial 
intercourse. I do not allude to the question of Trade, 
which is the principal ground of meeting between the 
tAVO countries, because a commerce AAdiich enriches 
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both is unlikely to be seriously risked by either, and 
because the wider the sphere of mercantile relations 
between them (and it must exj^and instead of shrink- 
inp‘) the less rather than the greater are the sources 
of friction likely to become. Already Anglo-Chiuese 
Trade has attained dimensions that, at the time of the 
first war, fifty years ago, would have been laughed 
at as an idle dream. At that time China sent to 
Enjrland less than half a million sterling of uoocls in 
tlie year. tlie total foreign trade of the Em- 

pire amounts to 47,550,000/., of which 27,050,000/. 
are imports and 20,500,000/. are exports ; and of 
this enormous total Great Britain and. her colo- 
nies (including Hongkong) claim 60 per cent., or 
28,500,000/. ; and Great Britain alone 8,000,000/., 
over three- fourths of which are exj)ended by China 
in imports from this country. If we take the returns 
of shipping, the British preponderance is even more 
clearly marked ; for out of a total of 29,500,000 tons, 
that entered and cleared from the Treaty Ports in 
1892, 05 per cent., or nearly 19,500,000 tons, were 
British vessels ; Germany, the next European com- 
petitor, having only 1,500,000.^ Taught by us, the 
Chiue-e themselves now absorb no inconsiderable part 
of the Treaty Port trade ; but the vessels which 
Chinese merchants own and run are commanded by 
British oHicers, and are guided into the rivers and 
har1j(_)Lirs In' Briti-^h pilots. 

^ The Ketunis for 1S93 showed that the total yahie of Chiner^e 
Forei^oi Trade had increased by 0,000.000^. The Ihitish share of the 
total T\as oO per cent., and of the ship[)ing 6o per cent. 
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Xor is tins trade, immense tlioupli it seems to be 
in relation to tlie time within which it has been deve- 
loped, more than a fraction of what, under more 
favourable conditions, maybe expected in the future. 
When we reflect that to supply the needs of a popu- 
lation of 350,000,000 there are only twenty-four ports 
at which foreign commerce is allowed in the first l^lace 
to enter ; ^ that river navigation by steam, except upon 
the Yangtse, can scarcely be said to exist ; that vast 
markets are hidden aAvay in the far interior which are 
practically under prevailing conditions inaccessible : 
that the paucity and misery of communications are 
a by-word ; that every form of native enterprise is 
strangled unless powerful officials have a personal in- 
terest at stake; that officialism operates everywhere 
by a mathematical progression of squeezes; that the 
multiplication of inland Ukin or octroi stations swells 
the cost of foreign commodities to famine prices 
before they are offered for sale in the inland markets ; 
that China is deliljerately throwing away her staple 
source of wealth, the tea-trade, by failure to adapt it 
to the altered requirements of consumers : that in 
the same period in which she has doubled her trade 
Japan has trebled hers ; and that with 60, QUO, 000 


^ The Treaty Torts, opened by various Treaties or Conventions 
with Great Britain, France, and Germany, since the Xankinj^ Ireaty 
in are as follows: Canton (with Customs stations at Kowloon 

and Lappa h Amoy, Foochow, Xingpo, Sham^hai, Xankincr, Tientsin. 
Xew'ehwang, Chefoo, Swatow, Kiimgchow' (in Hainan), Tamsni and 
Tainan, w'ith their dependencies Xelun.itj Takow, and Aiipim^^ in 
Foruio'-a, Chinkian*;, Kiukian^^. Hankow, IchaiiLT, W uhu. Wenchow, 
Pakhoi, Chungking. The French, by a Trade Convention in ISST, 
also trade overland with Luugciiow', Heiigtse. and Manghao. 
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more moutlis to feed and bodies to clothe, her total 
commerce is yet 80,000,000/. less per aiuniui than 
that of India : tvhen all these facts are rememhered, 
it cannot be doubted that compared tvith tvhat might 
be, and some day will be done, we are oidy standing 
on the thre.shold of Chinese commercial expansion. 

Xeither, in speaking of the occasional sources of 
friction between China and ourselves, do I allude to 
Opium Opium Question, which in the hand.s 

Question gntliusiastic or prejudiced ignorance in 
London has been presented to English audiences in 
a guise that excites a smile in every Treaty Port in 
China. There, at least, everybody knows that the 
helpless Celestial is neither being forced nor befooled 
by an insidious and immoral Giovernment at Calcutta ; 
that if not an ounce of Indian opium ever again 
passed through a Chinese custom-house, Chinamen 
would no on smokinn their own inferior drun as 
keenly as ever ; ^ and that the pretence that China is 
hostile to the British people or to Christian missions 
because we introduced to her the opium habit which 
she had already practised for centuries), is about as 
rational as to say that the national soreness that 
sometimes arises between England and France is due 
to our resentment at having to cross the Channel for 
our best brandy. In any case, long before our 
domestic Puritans have purged the national conscience 
of what they style this great sin, the Cpium Question 
will have settled itself by the rapid decline of the 

^ As it is, luJian opium is only smoked by about 2 in every 1,000 
of the population. 
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Indian import and the acceptance by China herself 
of the undi\-ided responsibility for her own moral 
welfare. 

There remains the TIissionary movement in China, 
which, next to, perhaps even more than, the iner- 
jii^-oiu-a-v t-hants, compels the attention of the British 
Que-nou p'o^-eign Office, and will here be treated only 
in so far as it affects the international relations 
between the two countries. The missionary himself 
resolutely declines to regard it from this standpoint. 
He conceives himself to be there in obedience to a 
divine summons, and to be pursuing the noblest of 
human callings. A friend of my own, an eminent 
divine in the English Church, speaking at Exeter 
Hall in answer to some observations which I had 
made in the columns of the ‘ Times ’ upon Christian 
Missions in China, thus stated the case from the 
Church's point of view : — 

‘ The gain or loss to civilisation from Cliristian missions 
is not the question for the missionary. He is subject to a 
Master higher than any statesman or diplomatist of this 
tvorlcl. It is not the missionary who has to reckon with the 
diplomatist, but the diplomatist with the missionary. 

A variation of the same reply is that which I 
have in many lands received from the lips of mis- 
sionaries, and which in their judgment appears to 
cut the ground away from all criticism, and to render 
argument superfluous. This is a re2)etition of the 
divine injunction which closes the Gospel of St. 
Matthew : ‘ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, l)ap- 
tisiug them in the name of the Father, and of the Son. 

X 
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and of the Holy Ghost.’ ’ Obedience to this supreme 
command is the sole final test to which the missionary 
is willincf to submit his action. He is the unworthy 
but chosen instrument of God himself. It is useless, 
as I have experienced, to point out to him that the 
selection of a single passage from the preaching of 
the founder of one faith, as the sanction of a move- 
ment against all other faiths, is a dangerous experi- 
ment. If, for instance, the disciple of Confucius were 
to quote an aphorism of that philosopher that justi- 
fied the persecution of Christian missionaries, as the 
sponsors of a mischievous innovation, what value 
would the Christian missionary attach to such a form 
of Chinese exculpation ? Ec^ually useless is it to 
remind him that Christ himself seems to have con- 
templated the likelihood of an unsuccessful or inoppor- 
tune propaganda when he said : ‘ When they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into another ; ’ - and again : 
‘ IWiosoever shall not receive you nor hear you, 
when ye depart thence, shake off the dust under your 
feet for a testimony against them.’ ® The authority 
which the missionary enthusiast is willing to attach 
to the ukase that accredits his enthusiasm, he ignores 
or deprecates when it appears to qualify its sanction. 
To him the course is clear, and has been mapped out 
in advance by a higher hand. That governments 
should fight, or that international relations should be 
imperilled over his Avreckecl house or insulted person, 
would strike him as but a feather’s weight in the 
scale compared with the great final issue at stake — 

’ Matt, \xviii. 19. - Matt. x. 21. - Murk vi. 11. 
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viz. tlie spiritual regeneration of a vast country and 
a mighty population plunged in heathenism and sin. 
Just, however, as the statesman is frequently called 
upon to correct the fighting general’s plan of campaign 
in the light of diplomatic possibilities, so the im- 
partial observer must submit even the impassioned 
apologia of the Christian evangelist to the cold test 
of political and practical analysis. 

In endeavouring to arrive at an opinion upon so 
vexed a question, the risks, even after a careful 
Protestant study upoii two Separate occasions on the 
mi«ions gpQ|-^ Qf involuntary ignorance or unconscious 
bias, are so great that it wiU perhaps be wisest to 
state the case pro and con. with as much fulness as 
.space will permit, leaving the reader to form his own 
conclusion. The facts are these. IVhilst the Jesuit 
missionaries have been in China for centuries, and in 
many cases have done splendid work, the Protestant 
missions (of whom alone I desire to speak) in the 
main date their institution from the Treaties that 
closed the first China war fifty years ago,^ and the 
second in 1S5S-60. Whereas in 1841 there were but 
thirty, Protestant missionaries in China, their nume- 
rical strength in 1890 was 1,300, and has consider- 
ably increased since. Every year America, Canada, 
Australia, Sweden, and in a not inferior deo-ree 
England, pour fresh recruits into the field, and the 
money that is subscribed for their support and that 

’ The first Protestant missionary in China was the Piev. P. iMorrison, 
who came to Canton in 1807, and published his famous dictionary and 
translation of the Bible in 1828. But this was all the more remarkable 
for being an isolated efibrt. 

X 2 
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of tlieir propaganda excels the revenue of many 
States. The question is, How do the soldiers of this 
costly crusade acquit themselves t 

The points that will universally be conceded in 
their favour are as follows : The devotion and selt- 
Theu- »ooa sacrifice of many of their lives (particularly 
service native dress visit or inhabit 

the far interior), and the example of j^ious fortitude 
set to those among whom they labour : the influence 
of the education and culture thus diftused in kindling 
the softer virtues and in ameliorating the conditions of 
life ; the slow but certain spread of Western know- 
ledge : the visible products of organised philanthropy 
in the shape of hospitals, medical dispensaries, 
orphanages, relief distribution, and schools : the 
occasional winning of genuine and noble-hearted con- 
verts from the enemy’s fold ; ^ the exalted character 
of the spiritual sanction claimed by the missionaries ; 
the plausibility of the analogy drawn l)y them from 
tlie tardy inception of Christian labour in other 
countries and earlier times : the excellent work done 
by missionaries in writing learned, though often 
unreadable, essays about the country and people. 

I .should be the last person to claim that even this 
tabulated statement contained a complete record of the 
good work done by the missionaries. Huch of their 


' A hostile critic niiulit retort that the leader of the Taipintr Ke- 
hellion, who was a Christian cuin'ert. and a^ suc-li was hailed by laany 
of the liih-ionarie' O'- the herald of a new dispensation, succeeded in 
nothhiLj iietter than in devastating thirteen nut of the eighteen provinces 
of China, and in sacriticing the lives tat the lowest computation) of 
•JO.OUO.OOO men. 
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labour is necessarily devoid of immediate result, and 
is incapable of being scientifically registered in a 
sownigthe nieniorandum. They sow the seed; and if 
it does not fructify in their day or before 
our eyes, it may well be germinating for a future 
eartime. Xo fair critic would withhold from the 
Christian missions in China the credit of any prospec- 
tive harvest that may be reaped by their successors 
when they have gone. 

On the other hand it would be foolish to deny 
that in China their operations evoke a criticism, even 
Objections at tile liaiids of their own countrymen, of 
backs which Exeter Hall very likely has no inkling, 
but which in China itself, where Exeter Hall has 
never been heard of, is not to be despised ; and that 
there are features in their conduct of the campaign 
which mav lie said, not altotcether unwarrantablv, to 
furiiisli the enemy yrith cause to blaspheme. The 
alleii'ed drawbacks to the work, or at least to the 
modus operundi of the missionaries, fall under three 
heads; (1) religious and doctrinal; (2) political; 
and (3) practical ; with each of which I will deal in 
turn. 

With rare exceptions, more liberal-minded than 
their fellows, the missionaries adopt an attitude of 
1 Reii implacable hostility to all native religions 
pou>and ctlhcs, io-noiinff alike their virtuous 

doctrinal. ' ^ 

to^chh^Ise ^sp^cts and influence, the all-powerful hold 
ethicb which they have acquired upon Chinese 
character, and the sanction lent to them by a vene- 
rable antiquity. Particularly is this tlie case with 
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recard to ancestor worship, with which they decline 
all parley ; although a rare retort would appear to 
be open to a Chiiiamau in Eiig'laud who accidentally 
found his way into "Westminster Abbey or St. raul's. 
In 1790 the young Chri.'^tian Church in Korea, very 
much exercised about this question, sent to the 
Eoman Catholic bishop at Peking to inquire what its 
members ought to do. The response came that 
ancestor worship of any kind or in any degree was 
incompatible with Christianity, and that no Korean 
could be a Christian who worshipped or burned 
incense before the family tablets. What the French 
bishop then answered, his co-religioiusts have always 
answered ; and the same reply was from the earliest 
period returned by the Protestant missions also. I 
am not here concerned with the doctrinal justice of 
this decision, which is a matter for theologians rather 
than for the lay mind. I am interested onl}' in pointing 
out the inevitable consequences of such an attitude. 
The Cliinaman, who is entirely content with his own 
relio’ion. and onlv asks to be left alone, is assailed Iw 
a propaganda that commences with an attack upon 
all that he holds most dear. To him the ethics of 
Confucius sum up the whole duty of man to the 
family and the State ; while the payment of homage 
to the higher powers is provided for by the poly- 
theistic conceptions of the Buddhist cult. He hears 
the former disparaged, the latter derided. He is 
imited to become a convert at the cost of ceasing 
to be a citizen : to tear itp the sheet-anchor of all 
morality as the first condition of moral regeneration. 
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Small wonder that a propaganda, which thus lays 
the ase to the very root of the tree, should encounter 
the stubborn resistance of all those who have been 
accustomed to seek shelter under its brauchesd If 
the evangelists of some new faith were to appear in 
England, drawn from a race whom we hated and 
despised, and were to commence their preaching by 
denouncing the Bible, and crying Anathema iMara- 
natha upon the Apostles’ Creed, what sort of reception 
would they meet with? Moreover this attitude on 
the part of the missionaries incurs the risk of defeat- 
ing its own object ; for such iconoclasm, in the eyes 
of many critics, could only, even if successful, lead 
to two results, both equally to be deplored — the 
complete disintegration of the Chinese social fabric, 
and the collapse of Chinese morality. 

IVhile thus warring with the most cherished Iteliefs 
of their hoped-for converts, the missionaries have not 
Disputesas agreed among themselves as to the Cliinese 

to name of . *11 

the Deity Avorcl to cxpress tlie Single Deity wlioni they 
preach, and for ^vhom the Jesuits, the Americans, 
and the English have each coined or employ a 
different title, with the result of complete bewilder- 
ment to the native understanding, ill able to cope 
with the sul3tleties of theological logomachy. The 
first-named adopt the title Tien Cliu, ie. Lord of 
Heaven. The Americans prefer the more impalpable 

^ It is equally beginning at the wrong end to adopt the needless 
subservience to native superstitions that is in vogue at some of the 
Catholic establishments ; c.ff. in the Lazarist Orphanage at Kinkiaiig, 
where the feet of girls are deformed in order to conciliate nati\e 
opinion. 
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Chen Slien, ie. True Spirit. The Eii;L>‘lish Protestants 
adopt the Chinese Shang-ti, or Supreme Lord, tlie 
Deity whose worship (a survival of the primitive 
nature worship) I have deseril^ed ii\)un the Altar of 
Heaven at Peking. Indeed, I have heard oi an 
English missionarv who. in the old davs when the 
latter enclosure was accessible to foreigners, is said 
to have conducted a service of the Church of England 
on the summit of the marble altar. 

Still less do the foreign teachers coincide upon 
the form of religion itself, which is promulgated by 
to the the divines of a score of different schools, 

form of .. 

religion eacli claiming the sole custody of the oracles 
of God. To a Chinaman a separate sect is indis- 
tinguidiable from a separate creed ; and between 
Jesuits, Lazarists, Trappists, Eussian Greeks, Pro- 
testants, Churches of England, Scotland, Canada, 
and America, Baptists, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Free Christians, 
and all the self-accredited polyonynious missionary 
societies, he finds it hard to determine who are the 
true and who the false prophets, or whether any are 
true at all. Again, conceive the parallel case in our 
own country. Suppose the apostles of some new 
manifestation to reach our shores with a creed in 
their pockets that claimed a supernatural origin and 
a divine authority : and suppose these pioneers to be 
presently succeeded by others, not in one batch only, 
or in hall a dozen, or in a dozen, but in a score 
of detachments, each proclaiming the fallibility or 
spuriousness of the others, and its own superior 
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autlientieatiou — Avliat should Ave say to these bearers 
of the heavenly message, who could not even agree 
together upcjit its terms ? 

Another cause fcir stumbling is supplied by the 
unedited and ill-revised translations of the Bible, and 
particularly of the Chd Testament, that are 
tioi'A'f printed off by the million, and scattered 

the Scrips i i i x 

ture, broadcast through the country, it never 
seems to occur to the missionary societies that the 
Holy Scriptures, which require in places some ex- 
planation. if not some expurgation, for ourselves, 
mav stand in still greater need of editing for a com- 
munity who care nothing about the customs or pre- 
possessions of the ancient -Jews, but who are invited 
to accept the entire volume as a revelation from on 
high. I am aware of a so-called English mi^sionar)* 
who rampages about Central Asia Avith the funds 
supplied by societies at home, and avIio, taking Avith 
him a portmanteau full of Bibles, thinks that by 
dropping its contents here and there, he is winning- 
recruits to the fold of Christ. A hat is the educated 
Chinaman likely to think, for instance, of Samuel 
lieAving Agag in pieces beiore the Lord, or of HaA'id 
setting Uriah in the forefront of the battle, and 
commissioning Solomon to slay Shimei, AA’hose life he 
had himself sAvorn to spare, or of Solomon exchanging 
loA’e-lyrics Avith the Shulaniite Avoman I EA'en in the 
HeAv Testament the bidding to forsake father and 
mother for the sake of Christ must to the Chinaman’s 
eyes be the height of profanity, AA'hilst if he can 
foUoAv the logic of St. Paul, he accomplishes that 
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■\vhicli is beyond the pun'er of many educated 
Christians. To the Chinese people, who have great 
faith but little hope in their own creeds, a simple 
statement of the teaching of Christ might be a 
glorious and welcome revelation. But the text of 
the Scriptures, unsoftened and unexplained, has no 
such necessary effect, and is capable, in ingenious 
hands (as the Hunan publications sufficiently showed), 
of being converted into an argument against that 
which it is intended to support. 

If the text of the Bible is thus wrested into a 
cause of offence, neither is the intrinsic abstruseness 
chriuian ^f the dogiua which it inculcates easy of 
dogma interpretation in a manner that conveys 
enlightenment to the Chinese intellect. The mysteries, 
for instance, attaching to the Christian theogony, and 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, whilst to the believer 
they only supply welcome material for faith, are to 
the unbeliever excellent ground for suspicion. 

Finally, the religion whose vehicles of diffusion I 
have discussed is disseminated in many cases by a 
iiTe.^poiisi- number of irresponsible itinerants, each of 
uiucy whom is a law unto himself, many of whom 
disown communion with any Church, and whose 
single-minded fervour is dearly purchased at the cost 
of the doctrinal confusion entailed. Some of my own 
schoolfellows had felt the call, and had spontaneously 
given to China what was meant for mankind. Upon 
incptiry as to their whereabouts and doings, I learned 
that more than one had severed his connection with 
any denomination, and was proceeding against the 
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infidel upon liis o^vn plan of eampaipu. Tlii^ maybe 
mapiiifieeut. but it not scientific warfare. 

The political drawljacks to the niissiuuaries' work 
are les> excludvely matter:- of their own creation. 

China can never foro-et that, unlike the 

2- Political _ . . . ^ ' 

Christians in early Eome. in early Gaul, or 
in early Britain, they owe their admission here to no 
tacit acquiescence on her own part, much less to any 
expressed desire ; but solely to the coercion of a 
superior and victorious strength. Each station is a 
sardonic reminder to them that they have been made 
to pass under the Caudinc Forks. Xay. it is more ; 
for it is a reminder of the duplicit}' as well as of the 
power of the comjueror : seeing that the right of 
residence in the interior of China is oidy enjoyed by 
the British and other missionaries in virtue of the 
most favoured nation clause in our own Treaty, taking 
advantage of a spurious paragraph introduced by a 
French missionary into the Chinese text of the French 
Treaty of ISGO, and either not discovered by the 
Chinese, or not repudiated by them until it was too 
late. Let me briehy recapitulate the history of 
this curious and not altogether creditable page of 
history. 

The only passage in Lord Elgin s Treaty of Tiein 
tsiu in ISoS, relating directly to the missionaries, is that 
History commonlv known as the Toleration Clause, 

• * • T • 1 ^ * 1 1 

Treaties wdiicli wus copicd Avitliout Substantial altera- 
tiou from the treaties already conc-luded by China 
■with Eussia and the United titates. Article ’SUII. of 
the English Treaty runs as follows : — 
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'The Chri^tijiu reliu'i'Jii. as prufe-^r'cl hy Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, incalcate^ the practice of virtue, and 
teaches man to do as he would be done by. Persons teaching 
or professing it, therefore, shall alike be entitled to the 
jDrotection of the Chinese authorities ; nor shall any such, 
peaceably pursuing their calling, and not offending against 
the law, be persecuted or interfered with/ 

A later clause in tlie same treaty (Article XII.) was 
subsequently appealed to as giving Englisli mission- 
aries the right to rent or own land and buildings in 
the interior : — 

'British subjects, whether at the ports or at other j-Aaces, 
desiring to build or open houses, warehouses, churches, 
hospitals, or burial-grounds, shall make their agreement for 
the land or buildings they require at the rates prevailing 
among the people, equitably and without exactions on either 
side.’ 

But it was then explained, and has alw^ays been 
held by the British CTOveriiment, that the words, ^ at 
other places^' upon which alone the pretension rested, 
had never been intended to confer, and could not be 
construed as conferring such a right. Lord Elgin having- 
only introduced them in order to cover the case of 
places such as Whampoa, Woosung, and Taku, which 
are situated respectively at the distance of a few miles 
below Canton, Shanghai, and Tientsin, and where it 
ini^ht be found desirable, instead of or in addition to 
the Treaty Ports, to establish foreign settlements. 
Indeed, if the words had meant places in the interior 
promiscuously, there would obviously have been no 
necessity for subsecptent treaties ojtening fresh Treaty 
Ports, whirdi concessions have only been procured as 
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a coinpeu^atiou for outrage, or -witli immense diffi- 
culty. 

The Britis-li Treaties, accordingly, while they 
secure to the missionary full protection everywhere 
in the pursuit of his calling, and in the possession of 
house and church property in the Treat}’ Ports, do 
not ii'ive him the right either of residence or of 
OT^^iiersliip in the interior. It vrs.s reserved for tlie 
French to supply the cleficleucv. 

Already in the French Treaty of 1S56, the 
privileges above mentioned had been definiteh* 
guaranteed. Article XIIT. say>, in terms nor unlike 
those of the English Treaty : — 

‘The Christian religion liaviug for its essential object the 
leading of men to virtue, the members of all Clulstian 
communities shall enjoy entire security for their persons and 
property, and the free exercise of their religicn ; and efficient 
protection shall be given to missionaries who travel peaceably 
in the interior, furnished with passports as provided for in 
Article VIII. No hindrance shall l)e offered by the authorities 
of the Chinese Empire to the recognised right of every 
individual in China to embrace, if he so please. Christianity, 
and to follow its practices witli^nt being liable to any pimish- 
metit therefor.’ 

Two years later, after the capture of Peking and 
the sacking of the Summer Palace by the allied 
forces, both England and France exacted supplemen- 
tary Conventions which were signed at Peking in 
1860. Article VI. of the French Convention sti- 
pulated for the restoration to them of the religious 
and philanthropic establishments, the cemeteries, 
and other dependencies which liad been confiscated 



during the persecutions. .Vt this junrture and in this 
section of the treaty it was that a Freucli missionary, 
acting as interpreter for tlie French mission, intro- 
duced the following clause into the Chinese text, 
while the document was being trauscriljed : — 

‘ It is, in addition, permitted to French nus.sionaries to 
rent and purchase land in all the provinces and to erect build- 
ings thereon at pleasure.’ 

Xow by Article III, of the previous Treaty of 
Tientsin (ISoSl it had already been agreed that the 
French text should be considered the authoritative 
version ; and therefore this clause, thus surrepti- 
tiously interpolated into the Chinese text only, and 
not to be found in the French text, was invalid ah 
initio. The Chinese, however, did not at once detect 
the fraud ; and when they did, were either too proud 
or too fearful of the consec|uences to contest the 
jjoint. The British CTOvernment professed its readi- 
ness to retire from a position which had no solid or 
legitimate foundation. But as the claim wms consist- 
ently vindicated by the French, without serious pro- 
test from the Chinese, so the British tacitly acc|uired 
the right also ; and to it is owing the privileged status 
which the missionaries now enjoy, and which is not 
shared by a single other class of their countrymen. 

Though the Chinese did not repudiate tlie inter- 
polated clause, there was nevertheless some dis- 
pute and correspondence thereupon ; which culmi- 
nated, about ISGo, in an understanding between the 
Tsungli Yamen and the then French iMinister, as to 
the exact interpretation that was to be placed upon 
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it. Ainouii' other things it was agreed that property 
acquired by French missionaries in the interior should 
Subst- registered in the name, not of individual 

2nd«- missionmies or converts, but of the parent 

aumduig 5 Q( 2 -iety. Other stipulations provided for due 
notice to the local authorities of the intention to ac- 


quire property, &c., in the interior. As a matter of 
fact these conditions are not always observed by the 
Protestant missionaries, much of the property ac- 
quired by them being registered and held in the 
name of converts, and made over by private agree- 
ment to the foreign missionary. 


In the diplomatic complications arising out of the 
missionary massacres at AVuhu and ^Yuhsueh in 


Imperial 1S91, tlic Combined pressure of the foreign 

Edict of . • I' 1 1 1 ^ 

1S91 representatives, reiuiorcecl by gunboats, 
availed to extract from tlie Chinese Government an 


Imperial Edict, which Avas published in the Peking 
Gazette ’ of June 13, 1891, and was ordered to 


be posted in the principal cities of the Empire — an 
order which, it is needless to add, the Provincial 
Governors, wherever they conveniently could, dis- 
obeyed. To this decree the Christian missionaries 


are now disposed to look as the charter of their 
liberties, confirming and to some extent superseding 
the text of the Treaties. After directing the civil 
and military authorities in the disturbed provinces to 
arrest and try the principal criminals, and to con- 
demn the guilty to death, the Emperor proceeded 
with this general statement of the missionaries’ 
rights : — 
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‘ Tile riQ;lit of foreiii'u Lui^^i-.euiries to pruuiiilgate tli^or 
relisfions in China is pr('>viJeJ for by Treaty and by Edicts 
which, were previoudy issued : the authorities of all the pro- 
vinces were commanded to afford rhein protect ion as circum- 
stances recjuired . . . The religions of the est have tor 
their object the inculcati<:)n <:)f virtue, and though people 
become converts they still remain Chinese subjects, and 
continue to be amenable t<) the jurisdiction of the local 
authorities. There is no reason wliy there should not bt" 
harmony between the ordinary people and the adherents (.>f 
foreign religions ; and the whole trouble arises from lawless 
ruffians fabricating baseless stories and making an oppur- 
tunity for creating disturbance. These bad characters exist 
everywhere. AYe command the IManchu Geiierals-in-Chief, 
the Adceroys and Governors in all the provinces, to issue 
proclamations clearly explaining to the people that tht^y must 
on no account give a ready ear to such idle tales and 
wantonly cause trouble. Let all who post anonymous 
placards and spread false rumours, inflaming the minds of the 
people, beat once arrested and severely punished. The local 
authorities are bound to afford due protection at all times to 
the persons and property of foreign merchants and foreign 
missionaries, and must not allow them to be injured or 
molested by evil characters. Should the precautionary 
measures be lacking in stringency, and trouble be the 
result, we command that the local authorities be severely 
denounced.' ^ 

This decree may perhaps be said to cover and 
condone any previously existing flaw in the mission- 
aries’ position, and to lend a direct Imperial sanction 
to their presence and propaganda in the interior. 
Extracted as it was, however, by sheer compulsion 
from the Chinese Government, and in the main dic- 
tated by the foreign ^Ministers, it rej^resents no 
^ Pdrliomentarij Blue Book, China, Xo. 1. 189*2. 
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<|)Oritaueoiis rliiini/e of attitiule on tlie part of ilie 
f^jriiior: whilst it is to be feared that its practiral 
imliKaice will be very small. 

Such is the history of the circumstances iimler 
which the Christian mis.^iouaries have ymiiied a hx*:- 
p., „ . hold ill the interior of the Chinese Em])inc 
-. 1 .. If the Chinese, with their iiinrained disposi- 
tion to accept facts. Imve forgotten alike the dupli- 
city of the foreigner and their own hiimiliarion. 


nevertheless the presence of the missionaides i^ a 
testiijiony to the continued ascendencv of an alien 
Power, still maintained, as it was orininallv intro- 
diicedc.. ])y force. As sucli the Chinese, who di^-like 
all foreigners, regard the missionaries in parti. ndar 
witli an intense aversion, considering them tlie agent'^ 
Oi a I'.olicy which ha- been and is forced irpon tlaun 
in opposition both tci the interests of the Covernment, 
Ate -eniiiiieut< of the and tlie convictioir- of 

the people. A converse illu'^tration. minus the sli- 
inulus of the odiniu thrnh^jicirnu is supplied 1)y tlu^ 
dtUotarion with whi(‘!i tlie f’hine-e immigrant is 
him<tdf elsewhere regarded lyv the wliite man. ]>y 
tlie Au-tralian in Swiney. or the American in f':ian 
Francisco. 


hsor i< this impression diminished hy the attitude 
c)f the mis^.ionaries tliem-tdves. many of whom, 
r-r tliough tliev luKude on tlu^ir armour tln- 

^Ull- / 

Cu.it- soldier.'^ of Cliri^t. remember only in timers 
of })eril tluit they are citi/uis of this or that empire 
or re[)uldic, and (damour for a eunhoat with which 
ic) insure rc<pect for the fc-)spel. To this too ready 


1 
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appeal to the pliv-j*al .saiietiuu of a natiuual flai! 
there are many Imnourahle ex^-eprions — men who 
carry their hve>^ in their hands, and iineomplaininyly 
:?uljmic to indiynides which they have undertaken to 
endure in a higher cause than that of their nationality. 
Xevertheless the presence of the missionary bodies a^ 
a whole in the country is a constant anxiety to the 
Leg'ations. by whom in the last resort their interest-, 
resting as they do upon treaties, must be defended : 
and is equally distasteful to the Chinese (Tovernment. 
A\liich frequently finds itself called upon to reprimand 
a native official or to punish a local community at tlie 
cost of great odium to itself. This is the explanation 
of the extreme reluctance exhibited, as a rule, hx the 
central authority in bringing to justit*e the notorious 
authors of calumny or outrage. The secret sym- 
pathies of the people are behind the malefactor ; and 
the Government feels that it may be straining a bond 
of allegiance, which already, in the ca^e of mauy of 
the outlying provinces, is stretched almost to the 
point of rupture. 

Li some districts the unpopularity of the mis- 
sionaries has been increased by the special privileges 
PiLvaegH. which they are disposed to claim on behalf 

cLiiiii'-'ii for ^ , 

coovat- ot native converts engaged in litigation or 
other disputes ; and by tlieir interference in tlie civil 
atluirs of the neiglibourliood in vduch they reside. 
Just as ill Southern India, mauy a native becomes a 
Chri.stian in order to get a situation as a servant ora 
clerk, so in China it not infrec|uently happens that a 
shady character vill suddenly find salvation for the 
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sake of the material advantages or protection vliicli it 
may be ex[)ected to confer upon him. 

But t<a the thoughtful Cliinamanb eye. penetrating 
a little below the surface, the real political danger is 

more deeply rooted tlian any such superficial 

ll.-U, i ft . 

syniptnuis mip'lit appear to He sees 

ill missiouary enterprise tlie existence of an insidious 
rmptrium in impfriru of a seeret society hostile to 
the coinmonwealtln of damage and detriment to tlie 
vState. He remembers that the most frightful visita- 
tion which China lias suffered in modern times, the 
Taiping rebellion, hy Avhieh oAmr -!0,000,0on of her 
people perished, Avas iu its inception a Christian 
moAXunent. led by a Christian coiiA^'ert, and projected 
to Christianise his countrymen : and Avith these ex- 
periences before him he may Avell feel cpualms at 
any signs of increasing missiouary iidliience. In the 
case of the French missions, Avith Avliom as Homan 
Catholics I haA^e not here been dealing, tliere is an 
additional ground for mistrir^t ; for the Chinese see 
that the French CTOAmrnmeiit is here engaged in 
forcing upon them the A^erA' men and the selfsame 
religion whom it lias sought to expel from its own 
land — an act of duplicity Avhich in their minds can 
only mask some dark political cabal. 

It is sometimes said, by missionary champions, 
that of the recurring outbreaks against them, the 
pwof missionaries, though the Auctims, are com- 
agitation monly not the cause : the nioveraeiit being 
iu reality a deep-seated plot concocted by political 
malcontents to embroil either the provincial Avith the 

Y 2 
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Imperial Government, or the latter wltli foiviu*ii 
Powers. IIow far this i^ the case there exi^t lew 
means of accurately determining Bat the plea is 
believed bv those who kur)w best to be destitute ot 
validity : though there are oljviuus reasons lor its 
encouragement by the T^iiugli Yamen. who can 
thereby plead internal disorder as an excu-e lor 
their own responsibility. 

Pinally. there are the practical charges brought 
against the work, arising partly from the mission- 
aries’ own conduct, partly from the gro-s --uper- 
Puioicn. stitious of the people. h)f the former 
liie character are the allegations that are so 
freqiientlv made, not without apparent jimtilicatioin 
about the and ;^urroundings of the mi^-^ious, 

narticularlv in the Treaty Ibrts ; about the lack ol 

i •- » 

personal aptitudes, inseparable from a career that 
has alread\' in some cases, e^peciall}' in that ol the 
American missionaries, come to be regarded as a 
profe^sitUL : and about the well-appointed hoLm(_^^. the 
comfortable manner of living, the :^ummer (^x<)(lu< 
to the hills, the doinestie eiigro.s.^raents and large 
families, which, strange to say, ai*e encouraged bv a 
liberal sub>idv from tlie parent society lV»r ea-'h new 
anivul in the missionary niir>ery. 

Another source of misunderstanding is the ron- 
staiifly increasing employment eh* women, and pariii.m- 
nin]Ov- larly of unmarried vromtui, 1)V the inissionarv 

lii' hit*: 

- bodies. A steamer rartl\' sail> from tlie 
hvmericau shores for Yokohama without carrx'iim a 
bevy of }’oung girb. fresh from the selnadrooui or 
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the sriiiiiiarv. who, witli the iin})ulsive iuiiocence of 
yoiirli. are about to devoie their youDg lives ami 
energies to what they conceive to be the noblest of 
purpo-es in Japan or China. A scarcely inferior 
stream of female recruitment tiows in from the 
United Ivinndoin and the Colonies.^ Xow I do not 
say that the work of the female missionary is 
thrown away, or that there may not be cases in 
which her devotion reaps an ample harvest. Xeitlier 
do I presume for one moment to Cjuestion the honest 
selt-sacrifice of the act ; but I do say that in a country 
like China — where, on the one hand, very ditierent 
notions of the emancipation of women prevail from 
those to which we are accustomed, and on the other 
hand an element of almost brutal coarseness enters 
largely into the composition of the native character 
— the institution of sisterhoods, planted alongside 
of male establishments, the spectacle of unmarried 
persons of ])oth sexes residing and working together, 
both in public and in private, and of girls making 
long journeys into the interior Avithout responsible 
escort, are sources of a misunderstanding at which 
the pure-minded may atibrd to scoff, but which in 
many cases has more to do Avitli anti-missionary 
feeling in China than any amount of national hostility 
or doctrinal antagonism. Only last year, at the 
remote inland town of Kueidiwa-cheng, a friend oi 
mine encountered a missionary community consisting 


^ Of the 1,300 Protestant missionaries in China in 1890, as many 
as 700, or more than half, were women ; and of these 316 were un- 
married women. 
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of one male and of twenty Swedish girls. The propa- 
tranda of the latter consisted in parading the streets 
and sinuirio' hvmiis to the strumming of tamljonrines 
and o-uitars. The society that had committed the 
oiitra^^o of seiidiiip’ out those innocent girls only 
allowed them or -7/. IO 5 . a year apiece^ lor 

board, lodging, and clothing. As a consequence they 
were destitute of the smallest comforts of life, and 
could not even perform their toilette without the 
impertinent eyes of Chinamen being directed upon 
them through the paper screens. Can anything more 
futile than such an enterprise be conceived, or more 
culpable ? 

To the same class of preveiitible sources of 
mischief belong the charges of arrogance and tact- 
Situation lessiiess that are sometimes levelled against 
nigs the missionaries in their selections of ^ites 
for churches or private dwellings. To the Em‘opean 
an elevation or commanding site is always, both for 
picturesque and sanitary reasons, preferable to a lower 
position ; while for purposes of privacy or protection, 
a high enclosure wall is superior to a low one. But 
to the Chinaman, with his extraordinary ideas ahout 
the ftngshid^ or Spirits of Air and Water, and his 
geomaiitic superstitions, a building in an elevated 
situation ai>pears to have an effect like the ^evil eye,’ 
and is a source of genuine suspicion and alarm ; 
while amuhiiig appertaining to secrecy suggests to 
his depraved imagination the ambiguous character of 
Ideusinian mysteries. It is strange that missionaries 
of all sects and creeds seem to be quite unable 
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to reJ^ist tliese easily surmounted temptations. At 
Tokio. in Japan, the most coiumaiuliun edifice in the 
entire city is the Eussian Cathedral that ero^vns one 
of its tiiiihered heights. At Canton the ttvin towers 
of the French (t-othic Cathedral, erected under cir- 
cumstances that should briny a blush to every 
Christian’s cheek, may be seen for miles across the 
level country. At Peking-, one of the Frencli Cathe- 
drals, the Peitang, actually overlooked the >acrosanct 
enclosure of the Forbidden City ; until at length, 
after prolonged negotiations, and the gift of a 
superior site elsewdiere, the French authorities were 
persuaded to acquiesce in its removal. 

Another source of friction between the mission- 
aries and the Chinese is the refusal of the native 
RHiu-.iiof converts made by the former to contrilmte 

illVttl t''tO 

^ubdcriiae to the expenses of the numerous semi- 
religious festivals that form sucli an important fac/tor 
in the social life of China. A certain quota is 
deiuancled from every Chinese family towards tlie^e 
periodical ceremonies ; and the more converts there 
are in the town or locality, the more the unconverted 
have to pay. The exemption of the Christian pro- 
selytes from claims of this kind has heen more or 
less recognised Ly the Chinese Government ; l)ut no 
official sanction can avert the social ostracism that is 
the local penalty of refusal. The name of the 
defaulter is removed from the family register, and 
he is debarred from participating in all the advan- 
tages conferred by the institution of clan life in 
China. 



Fartliermc)re the missionaries are universally 
credited by the people -with a power of witchcraft, 
hcVivi in essentially similar in kind to the beliefs that 
wirchciait i-Q prevail widely in England, and are 

still not altogether extirpated, as to the magical 
powers of indi\’idiial persons, commonly old women, 
supposed to be in intimate alliance with the devil 
himself. If there is a drought, or a Hood, or any 
sudden visitation in China, it is frequently attributed 
to missionary incantations. If sickness or death 
assails a house contiguous to the missionary's abode, 
it is equally ascribed to the malevolent inliuence of 
the foreigner. 

More fantastic m appearance, but aEo more 
sinister in operati(ju, are the abominable and dis^ 
K.a-i’iCie gustiiig cluirges that are freely brought 
against the missionaries by the — 

charges of gros^ personal immorality and of kid* 
napping and mutilation of children, which, however 
UK.mstrous and malevolent, are not the less, hut the 
more serious, because they are firmly believed bv 
the ignorant audiences to whom they are addressed. 
The mystery of the Feast of the Holy SarTament, the 
privacy of the Confessional, may be to the Christian 
;tmong the most idolised and sacred of his religious 
associations. The foul-minded Chinese critic sees 
in them only a hypocritical mask for indecency and 
wrong-doing. The hospitals and orphanages of the 
(Christian societies have sometimes been recruited for 
with a not too judicious avidity by their philanthropic 
patrons ; while they receive many miserable inmates 
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AvliOiu an early death overtake^ in the natural course 
(»f tliinys. It is liriuly believed by the masses in China 
tliat ibuudlinns are taken in, and that sick wmieii 
and (diildreii are enticed to these iii'-titations to be 
nmrdered by the missionaries for the. sake of the 
thera})eutic or chemical properties attaching to their 
vi:^cera, or eyes, or brains. 

It must be remem])ered that in the Chinese 
pharmacopoeia anthropophagous remedies are held in 
the highest esteem ; and that particular parts of the 
human body, administered in powder^ or decoctions, 
are recommended as a sovereign remedy. A son 
who thus sacrifices some portion of his flesh for a 
sick parent, or a wife for an invalid hufljand, is 
regarded as having performed the mo^t meritorious 
of acts, and is sometimes rewarded by the provincial 
Oovernment with a paihnv, or commemorative arch. 
The medicines distributed in the mission dispensary, 
the chemicals employed in the scientific processes, 
such as photography, to which the foreign magician 
is prone, have undoubtedly, in the eyes of the igno- 
rant masses, been obtained by these methods. It was 
to such a belief that the famous Tientsin massacres 
in IS70, and the Wuhsueh murders in ISfll, were 
mainly due ; and when these horrible charges are 
reinforced by every variety of pamphlet and leaflet 
and filthy caricature and obscene lampoon, issued 
with the secret connivance of the local authority, as 
in the publications of the notorious Chow Han in 1891, 
in the province of Hunan, it may readily be con- 
ceived what a terrible and almost insurmountable 
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weight of prejudice is excited. To intelligent persons 
all this may sound senseless and irrational emmgh ; but 
again I am compelled to remind my readers that to 
tlii'^ day there are many parts of Europe where pre- 
cisely analogous superstitions prevail an.ong the 
ignorant peasantry, against the Jews in particular : 
and that the last decade alone has witnessed a longer 
list of murders and outrages in Christian Europe, 
due to an almost identical caur^e, than has been con- 
tributed in the same period by the whole of pagan 
China. 

Such, briefly summarised, is a list of the main 
drawbacks, or in some ca:^es failings, by which the 
Erotestant missionary movement in C'hina is 
retarded. I refrain from indicating any 
personal acceptance of their truth, since it may be 
said that my opportunities for forming a trustworthy 
judgment have not, in spite of two visits to the 
country, been sufiicient ; but I state them as I ha^'e 
derived them orally from numerous resident authori- 
ties, as well as from the study of newspapers published 
in China, of official reports, and of the writings and 
speeches of the missionaries themselves.^ I have no 
other desire than to enable my readers, firstly, to see 
that there are two sides to the missionary rpiestion, 
and secondly, before making up their own minds 

^ For the stiuly of the (juestion uiay he recoinmended. The Anti- 
Foreign Riots in China in 1891. repiibh^lied fruiu the ^7/ China 
Heni/ciiit>ylmuAiai: Tiie Parhamentarg Blue Books, China Xo. 1,1891 ; 
Xo. 2, 1892 ; and above all two excellent hvoclmres entitled Missionaries 
in China, and China and Christianity, by Mr. A. Michie of Tientsin; 
an authority whose writings on all subjects connected with China are 
dibtiugnibheil both by remarkable insight and great literary ability. 
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Upon it, to form some idea of what those sides 
are. 

Whatever the proportion of truth or falseiiond in 
this pre'rentment of the case, there seems, at iea^t to 

mv mind, to be small doubt that the cause 

Re-uItS r - . . . . . . 

ot Ciiristianity is not advancing in L’linia 
vdili a rapidit}' in the least commensurate to the 
prodigious outlay of money, self-sacrifice, and hii- 
nian power. To many it appears to be receding. 
?iuch, of course, is not the impression that will be 
derived from missionary publications. But, if we 
accept their own figures, wdiich in the year IS 90 
showed a total of l.oOO Protestant missionaries 
(women included) and only oT.oUU native converts, 
or a fold of less than 3U to each shepherd, and a 
proportion of only one in every ] 0,000 of the Chinese 
population, it must be admitted that the harvest ol 
half a century’s labour is not large. ^ Tleanwhile 
the temper of the native peoples may be gathered 
from the incidents of contemporary liistory. During 
the short time that I wvis in the Cliina Seas in iSOd, 
three fresh cases were recorded of aggravated assault 
upon missionaries and their wives. Since then two 
unoffending Swedish missionaries have been brutally 
murdered at Sungpu. This does not look as though 
the reign of peace had yet dawned. 

^ A few years a< 7 o the Roman Catholics published the fi^ires of 
their missions in China, which were as tollows : Bishops -11, Burupean 
priests 004. Native priests Colle.s^es 84, Convents 84. Native con- 
verts l,0yi,Sl8. Ihiis for one-half the number of European mi^^onanes 
they have thirty times the number of disciples. On the other hand 
they ha\e the advantage of a much older establisiinieni. 
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Here, however, I am uiily coiK'erned with the 
dancrer that a movement exposed, whether justly or 
Then-lit unjustly, to these attacks must entail upon 
the general interests of foreign Powers in 
Tidwies China. Those interests are not solely co- 
extensive with the work of evangelisation. They 
embrace the entire field of international relationship 
upon wliich peoples meet and hold intercourse ; and 
it should be the first oljject of diplomacy to remove 
from this arena, or at least to minimise upon its 
surface, all possible sources of complication. The 
Christian missions are in China ; they were intro- 
duced there by ourselves ; they were accepted or 
at least submitted to by the Chinese Government ; 
there we have hitherto maintained them ; there 
undoubtedly they will remain. However much the 
unfriendly critic might w’elcome their wholesale de- 
portation, no such solution is practicable. So long 
as the Treaties are not rescinded, their obligation 
can neither be evaded by foreign Governments nor 
trampled on with impunity by the Chinese. Yv'hether 
it was wise or not to introduce missionaries in the 
first place, China, having undertaken to protect tlieir 
persons and to tolerate their faith, must fulfil her 
pledge, and cannot he permitted to combine a mere 
lip respect fur the engagement with secret connivance 
at its violation. Still less must the idea he allowed 
to prevail that a mere money compensation will 
suffice to expiate any or every outrage. The ex- 
action of blood-money is at the best but a poor form 
of diplomatic amends ; but blood-money in return 
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for tlie lives of innocent men, wliose protection has 
been p'liaranteed by treaty, and vdio have been 
])rutally d< >ne to death, is ahiiu^t an agi^’ravalinn of 
the otibnce. The Chinese themselves will be the last 
to feel surpri'^e at an attitude of resolution on the 
pjart of the foreigner. Firmness is the only policy 
for which they entertain any respect. It would of 
cour-e ])€ best if in all c*ases of outrage or crime, 
whether happening to an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
or an American, joint action were taken by all the 
Powers. Such united pressure it would ].)e almost 
impossible to resist, F^nfortunately international 
jealousies or diti'erences render such a co-operation 
dilficult of attainment : and the steps in that direction 
which were taken, at Lord >ali^l)iu'v*s initiative, after 
the murders of ISlJl, and which assumed the form of 
a colle<uive note addressed by tlie Powers to the 
T^ungli Acumen, failed in their object, owing to the 
vdthdrawal of the Fruited States from the concert. 

Xevertheless wdiile the primary canon of political 
action diould be the ade<|ii:ite fnltilmeiit of admitted 
obligations, state^manslli2:) has other and 
lu- siip2^1ementary duties to i^ierform. It sliotdd 
aim ai a caution- tightening ot the reins, 
whereby the causes of otK-nce may be aliridgcd. the 
vagaries of indiscreet euthiisiasm ke])t in check, 
and the politi(‘al aspect^ of missionary enteign-ise 
contracted within the small '-t possible dimensions. 
There are some avIio recommend that the mi-sionarie^ 
should dis2)ense with foreign ^^t'otection altogether, 
and. jiroceeding Avithout ])ass})orts, 4iould live as 
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Chinese subjects uiuler Chinese laws. Such a solurinu 
is probably more Quixotic- than feasilhe, and iniyiit 
lead to worse disaster. A very strict revi.sion, how- 
ever, of the conditions of travel and residence in the 
interior is much to be desired. Some limitation onyht 
to be placed upon the irresponsible vagrancy of 
European subjects over remote and fanatical parts of 
the Chinese dominions. Passports should i:)e abso- 
lutely refused at the discretion of the hlinister, 
exercised with regard to the character both of the 
locality and the applicant. When granted, they 
might specily the name of the province, district, or 
town to which, and to which onlv, the bearer is 
accredited. Already they give a general sketch of 
the route which he proposes to follow. Upon his 
arrival he might be compelled to report himself to 
the local magistracy, and to notify his future move- 
ments to the latter. Such a demand has, I believe, 
more than once been made liy the Chinese Govern- 
ment, but has been steadily refused. The relations 
between tlie civil authorities and the Christians in 
matters pertaining to the acquisition and tenure of 
land should be clearly delined and as.similated as far 
as possible to native custom. The opening of all 
mission establishments to the inspection of Govern- 
ment officials is recommended by some as an antidote 
to the horrible prevalent superstitions. Of more avail 
Avould it be to curtail within the narrowest limits the 
institutions, such as orphanages and sisterhoods, that 
give currency to these odious beliefs. The employ- 
ment of hundreds of young unmarried foreign girls 
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in varl<.)us hranelies of missionary work, tliougli 
the mo-t })opiilar current phase of the movement, 
is greatly to he deprecated, as giving rise to the 
very pardonaljle misinterpretations of whi<di I have 
vSpoken : and ought to be curtailed by educated 
oj^inion at home. 

Ill the last resort more will depend upon the 
character and conduct of the missionaries themselves 
Choice of diaii upon the checks devised by even a 
inatei.ai friendly diplomacy. Impulsive virtue and 
raw enthusiasm are not necessarily the bei^t credentials 
for a missionary career. The sensational appeal from 
the platform of Exeter Hall, and the despatch of the 
heterogeneous company that I'espond to the summons, 
like a draft of vouno' volunteer recruits to the theatre 
of war. are fraught with infinite danger. It behoves 
the parent societies, both in Great Britain and America, 
by a more careful choice of the men whom they send 
forth, and the emissaries themselves, by an anxious 
regulation of their own conduct, to anticipate and, if 
it may be, to avert the danger which, under existing 
conditions, confronts alike the interests of the country 
under whose flag thev march, and the sublime cause 
to tliey have devoted their lives. 
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CilArTEE X 

THE SO-L'ALLED AWAKEN! AG OF ClIiNA 


Itlem temper erir. (pToniarn Simper fuii i.leui. 

Xoii aliniii virleiv pane? aliuiiive iiepote? 

Aspicieiit. Gens est (pii non muiatiir in :tvo. 

Waxilius. Astroru 1. o2S-oO. 

Seven years aja'o tlie "Western, and I dare say tlie 
Eastern world also, in so far as it was made aware of 
. the fact, vras startled bv tlie appearance in 

1- C iiiiui ' oil 

avrcikcv pages of an Englidi magazine of an article 
by tlie f(.)reino.--t Cliinaman tlien living, a tried states- 
man and a successfid ambassador, in wliicli, with a 
skilfulue.-s tliat was to be exptMjted of Lis abilities, 
and with an emancipation of sentinjeiit that was sur- 
prising in Lis nationality, lie advanced the p]X)p)osi- 
tions tLar C'hina Lad at lengtli been aroused from her 
agedoiig sleep, and, with the same energy that she 
Lad for so many centuries pursued and idealised tlie 
immoijile, was about to enter into the turbulent 
eompetition of modern progre>s,^ Xo doubo the 
l\Iar(|uis Ikeiig sincerely believed in Lis own assin- 
auce'5; umjne^tionably they ]iroved palatable to tlie 
large cla^- of European readers wdio cannot conceive 

’thiici.rlio Slrf-p and tlin A’A'r'ikoniugj* bv the Mar'juis Tsen,*^. 
AsiLftiL Quarterly Ret. w. Jan, lbS7. 
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of any standard of IhV, eitlier for an individual or a 
nation, except that wliicli prevails in tlie country lA 
^vllicll they themselves are citizen'^, who 'bisect inau- 
kiiid into two eany)'^, the (dvili^ed and the ])arl)arian. 
and hold it to be Loth the destiny and the duty of 
the latter to w’ear the former's .eyves. Had Chimn 
at last, the most arr(|eaut of the rebels, the mr^st 
formidable of the f)ar])ariaiis. b(eii driven to capitu- 
late r Was the Cele-tial about t) sit a chastened 
convert at the feet of Wesmni doctors? So bles-ed 
a proclamation had not tor long been spread a])road 
upon the earth; and loud were the Ilosannas that 
went up from chapel and conventicle, from platforn: 
and pulpit and pres^, at these glad tidings of grea" 
joy. It may be worth our wliile, tvho are neither, like 
the Harjpiis Tseng, diplomats whose interest it is to 
conciliate, nor prophets who are ahead of our times, 
to exaiiLine how far it is true that China has reallv 
awakened from her ancestral sleep, or whetiier she 
may not merely liave ri>en to stop the rattling of 
a window-sasli. or the creaking of a shutter, tha^ 
iuterteres Aviih her ^piietude. with the fixed intention 
ot settling doAvii once more to the enjoyment of an 
unabashed repc>se. 

For now more than fifty years lias tlie combined 
force of the Western nations, exercised common] v 
Atid . d by diplomacy, freguenily by threats, and some- 
times by optui war, been directed against tliat 
imiiieii-e and solid wall of conservative resistance, 
like the city Avails of their own capital, Avhich the 
(fhinese oppose to any pressure fnmi the outside. 

z 
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111 parts aii rtpeiiiii'i' has ])et‘U a!!»^runl ]»\' tht' siipr-rior 
of the hjreipner. hacked lU) hy ^aiiihoat^ <>r 
caaiira'i. Of ^ur-h a cliaracter are tlie (•ollccss^(al^ 
a^ regards uih^iuuarie*? and trade. ^vlii(di fall more 
properly under the heading oi China's external than 
of her internal relation^, and, a- sach, have heeii 
dealt vdtli in the previous chapter. In vrhat re.^^pects, 
however, may vshe he ^aid to have yielded, or to 
he eveii now ahatiim her s:nh])o:n opposition, in 
drh'rence to no exterior crnipnCion, but of her own 
free wnll r The answer, wdiether w'e loe)k at the 
introduction of the electric telegraph and railways, 
at the adoption of foreinn mechanical appliances in 
arsenals, dockyards, and Avorkdiop-. at the institution 
of a native press, at the development of internal 
re-ources, or at the encouragement of dome>tic 
erterprise — the familiar first lessons of the AVest to 
tlie East — will teach us that it is wdth no lighthearted 
or .spontaneous step, but from the keenest instincts of 
selhpreservation alone, that China has descended 
ironi her pinnacle of supercilious self-sufficiency, and 
lias consented to graduate iu AVestern academies. 
Cue might think that in the contemplation of the 
macuificeiit wdiarves and streets and buildings c>f 
;::'iainghai, which worthily claims to be the Calcutta 
of the Ear East : of the spacious and orderly foreign 
seUlemeiit of Tientsin, contrasted with the filth of 
the native city adjoining ; or of the crowded dock- 
yards and shipping of Hongkong — the Chinese ^voiild 
liavc found at once a reproach to their own hack- 
wardness and a stimulus to competition. It is 
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(louhn’ul any siicli iiapres^it)!! has aver been 

ja'odiiced upoa the L’elastial luind. What suit^ tlie 
Ibreiyner'v ta‘^te i.s not necessarily re([uired l}y his. 
If tlie foreigner prefers to 1)0 coinfortalde. he is 
Content to 1>e S([ualid. If space and yraiuleiir are 
e>sential to the oinc they have for centuries been 
di^pen-ed with, and are, therefore, not necessary to 
the other. Were it not that experience has shown 
l)eyond p<.)S-ibility of eavil that, in the struyple with 
the foreigner to which the inarch of events ha- 
conmiitted her. China is herself handicapped by the 
absence of those appliances which have rendered 
her antan‘->ni-ts so formidable, she would not have 
made the -mallest conc*ession to a pressure which she 
still de-pi-es. even while yielding to it. In a word, 
her surrender is the otfspring. not of adniirati<nu 
but of fear. It is based upon expedieiiry, not upon 
conviction. 

Xo more striking illustration of this thesi'< can be 
furnished than the enterprise whlcli will seem to the 
"'Uperficial oliserver the evidence of its very 
mciuiia opposite, viz. the introduction of railways 
into China. When I first visited the Chinese Empire 
in I8S7, there was not a mile of railroad in tlie 
('ountry. The little abortive railway from Woo-ung 
to Shanghai, which had been constructed in IS7G 
1)y English merchants, and had been compulsorily 
acquired and torn up by the provincial authorities 
in 1S77, Avas only a memory and a warning. Xow, 
however, the stranger can travel in an English-1 )uilt 
carriage upon English steel rails from the station of 
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Touirku. near tlie Taku furts at the nioiitli of the 
PeiliO Eiver, over the 27 miles that separate him 
from Tientsin ; vTiile from Tongku the main line i^ 
already prolonged for 07 miles to the Tiingshan and 
Ivaiping coalfields, and thence as far as Shan-hai-kiiam 
at the seaward terminus of the Great all. in tlie 
direction of ^^lanchiiria Ixoamd. 

The rea-on of these several extenskms has been 
as follow.'? : Of the first (which was begun in 1^87 k 
ALaiUiii- the alarm produced by the French war in 
iLuiway 1884: ; of the second, the necesfity. in the 
event of a future campaign, of possessing native 
coalfields, instead of being dependent upon foreign 
supply — as well as the interests of a speculation in 
which the Yicei'oy Li Hung (’hang is personally con- 
('cnied: of the third, the fear ofEussian aggres'?ion on 
the north ; — xdf-interest or apprehension having been, 
therefore, in each case the motive power. In other 
words, the introduction of these railways has been a 
('ompulsmw operation, not undertaken of free will 
or iiedination, but forced from the outside. At one pe- 
riod the works were st(.)pped ])y tlie resurgema^ of old- 
fadu< )ned and superstitious ideas. ^ and by tlie weight of 
Falaee intrigme. liut the influence of Li Hung Lhaiig 
has triumphed; and the line, though nominally iner- 

‘ AVlien it aiuiouiicf'd that a laanOi lino to ho oon^tnicted 
Uwnkihn U> any. the Tartar Oeneral of the f a'uar place, 

un-' hid ii'.t want it nt aJh c aisnlted the f^euinanotr'^. v/ho reported 
that t!M‘ \ t'l't (hi .e of tile drayiMi encirehne’ the licU eitv uf ALaikdeii 
infilhi)lv he red h\ dri^iny tlu* loiiy iniihs of tie* itiilwMV 

-ieepr'i- into them. Acet rdiniriv he juho'.Mted tlie leuiovrd ot the line 
h -in Mmikdcn. The >piujl cord nt the dra.mai w iiltiuiate-lv •'eeiireJ 
n\ "liitcnm the nuh a few Iniudred %aiyU. 


) 
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cantile iu inception, has now Lccoiue in reality a 
strategical railway, which is being steadily pushed 
h^rward in the direction of Kirin. Its total length will 
then be jii.-^t short of GdO miles. The first 91 miles 
Avere constructed by a company, the China liaihA'ay 
Company : the remainder is a State railway. But 
ina.^much as both undertakings are controlled Ijy 
the Yicerisy, and as the former is in no sense a 
commercial .speculation, the shareholders being all 
officials, and no accounts being publi.shed, the entire 
project may be considered as one scheme. At the 
present rate of adA’auce, 4U to oO miles are being laid 
yearly, a sum of 400,000/ being allocated for the 
purpose. This leaA'es a gap of seA’eral years before 
Kirin is expected to be reached ; but it is calculated 
that, OAA'ing to the paucity of physical obstacles, and 
tlie ability of the Chinese naA’Aues in throAAung ttp 
eartliAA'orks, the Avhole line could, at a pinch, be 
completed in two years. MeaiiAAdiile in the present 
year further progress has been for a Acdiile suspended, 
in order that the funds so released may be dcA’oted 
to the celebrations of the sixtieth birthday of the 
Empress PoAAmger — a proceeding profoundly Chinese. 
Branch lines are also contemplated from iMoukden 
to the treaty port of KetA-cliAA'ang, a distance of 
110 miles: and from XeAA’chwang to the naA’al dock- 
yard of Port Arthur, both strategical in design. The 
entire scheme, in fact, is China's reply to the Trans- 
Siberian Eailway of Eussia to Vladh-ostok — the pro- 
digious effect of Arhich upon the future of Asia, at 
present but scantih' realised in this country, is clearly 
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appreciated by a iVw SLatt'^men — aad is a 

Avaruiiii' to tlie Tsar that I'hiiia doc> iKjt mean to 
let Tlanchuria and the Sniieari ITver sli[) from her 
ii'ra-p cpiite as easily a> ^^he did the Amur and I ^siiri 
eliamiels, and the proviuee> upon their northern and 
eastern banks. 

It was originally contemplated to run a line 
from Tientsin to Tungchow. the river port thirteen 
n-.ietr itiiles distant from Peking — a project Avhich 
xV-k.iig ^vould have been of great ??ervice both to the 
Chinese inha])itant5 of the eapitah who find the prices 
of the necessaries of life swollen to exorbitant ligiire^ 
by the difficulty of comnmiiications in wiuteia and to 
the Europeans who by the same c<jnditions are cut 
oil* for months e\'ery year from the outer world. But 
Chinese conservatism could not stomach any such 
aliroiit to the footstool of Poyalty, while the argu- 
ment that a railroad to the capital would only avail 
to transport an invader all the more quickly, is one 
that possessed peculiar fascination for Celotial ears. 
Accordingly, the direct connection of Peking with the 
coast will probabh^ be postponed for some time longer, 
although I entertain no doul^t that it will ultimately 
be accomplished. Many more foreigners will then 
visit the Chinese capital, hotels will spring up, and 
the curio-dealers will rejoice. In practice the familiar 
objection to railways in China that they will offend 
the /e/c/.s//cq or Spirit Powers, and disturb the re- 
])Ose of tlie dead, is found to be less serious than 
the c(mtention, Avhicli there is no school of political 
economy in China to controvert, that the displacement 
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ni lal/oiir iluavIjV -willtlirow su iiiaiiy 

or tia );i^aial‘' nt ruulit-"; or juiikiiioii ur rairiiiieii <.iat 
• )l\^iiij>lo} iiioiit. Thi< a line oi' laai-oaiiig rlia: k 
already l/t-rii sej'Ctx-rally eiiipLyved fur year^ ‘o 
re^i^t tliu U|)oiiiun of tliu dppor 1 aiigT'^o to stfMin 
navigation, and tliat will Lu repeated nd naio.L^'.i.i 
ayaiii.-t every prupo-al for railway exteu>ion for inary 
}'ears to (*ome. 

There are (;f (/ouiwe statesmen in China who, like 
Li Iliiiig Chang, are .superior to the fallacies or tlie 
superstitious of their couutrvmein It A\:il 
be remembered that a few* wear-' ago tim 
Emperor, or rather the Ein])ress-l'oAvager, wdio was 
-till Eegeut, issued an interrogation t<.> the })rin(-i|.al 
pronnueial (aovernavrs and K(j>veniors-(T(:-uerab inviting 
their oouusel upon the subject of raihvay exteii-ion 
in the Empire. Tlieir replie-, wdiicli were publidievl, 
contained several expression- of very seu>l1jle opini-m. 

< )ne governor recommended not merely the klamTiu- 
rian Eailway, l.mt a seconds hue in a uorth-w'e-terly 
direction through Shansi and Kansu to Hi, and a 
ihird as far as remote Kashgar, assigning the-e 
rea.'-ijiis : — 


' We shall tlierehy ahle to send troops, money, etc., any- 
wlieiv in our Empire within ten days ; and nioret'ver, we sliail 
he able to found prosperous colonies in tho^e outlying reaioiis 
of people who in China proper are onlv a stalling proletariat, 
and a source of trouble to the Goveriimeiit, but who. once 
Transplanted thither, will be able to find a fruitful held for 
their iu>w niiempljyed laloiir, and will turn tlie desert into a 
ga]*den.' 


I 
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]^ut llie nV'^X stalwart of aclvcxaites wa^ the 

cek-hrated Cliau lliili Tung. A ireroy ol tlie lw<^ 
IvLianci'S. wdio pre^St^d for the {'on^tructiou oi a jj’ieat 
I'riuik Ihiilway coniieetioo 1 ckiny with Hankow, ti^ 
be commenced ^iiiiultaiieously at botli ends. Xotthe 
coiiservatiYe <>1 hhinamen eotdd deity that sm'h 
aline at lea>t was sniticieritly remrwed from the (*oa^t 
TO 1)0 of little A'^si'^rance to an invadet*. In ISab 
appeared an Imperial rreM-hiuiatiou aut]iori>iDp the 
exemtioii of this only half-con-idered scheme, and 
rhaiin Chili Tung Avas sent as ATceroy to HankoAA’ to 
rany it out. Siibsec|uent reiiectioii appeaiss to haA'-e 
i‘omTiiced him that it must not be undertaken except 
AAnth C'hinese capital, and with steel rails maimfaetured 
ill (fhinese furnaces from Chine.>e metal — a decision 
Avliich looks Amry much like a postponement to tlie 
rb*eek Kalends. Until the Chinese liaA'e realised that 
tlno' are imaipable of eonstracting a great line except 
by foreign assistance, and ( unless they are prepared 
to pledge the Imperial Exeherpaer to the undertaking', 
to .-ome extent by foreign capitahit is safe to predict 
diat the great HankoAAHkking egg aaTII nexeY be 
haiched at alb 

In the meantime the ATceroy is energetically 
pursuing the first part of Ids curtailed scheme bv 
\uuh.^^^ erecting iron and steel Avorks (iu addition 

O’' j 11(1 , 

to already existing cotton, bilck, and tile 
factories in the neiLilihouiiiuod ) at IIanya3ii»', near 
Ilaiikuiv. -u'hile he can hatter liiiaself tliat lie has a 
railway all his own iu the shape of a short line of the 
>;auclar(.l gauge, seventeen miles long, \iiuch he has 
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<'Oii^trLi<'Tt'd from Sliih-liin-yao on tlie banks of the 
Yan;jtse. >eventy miles btdow Hankow, to the iron 
milieu of TifU-sliau-pin whence liis ore is to be derived. 
Jlraiicli liuts are also contemplated to the iieinhbour- 
iup' rullieries of 'Wann-san-shih and Ha-an-Nhaii. In 
Wnchann a laboratory has been established sim^e 
]S01 for the analysis of the various local minerals. 
Simultaneomdy, but even more leisurehn the second 
part of the scheme is being advanced by the despatch 
of a number of Chinese to Europe, to acquire the 
uece:^sary mechanical and engineering experience. 
The-'C are the restarts, cumbei>ome, dilatory, and 
infinitely costly, to which China is impelled by an 
imperiCiiable confidence in herself and a correspond- 
ing dislike of external assistance. 

The only other railway in the Chinese dominions 
is a line in the north of the island of Formosa, 
F.a-mo.a Originally commenced with the torn-up 
L.aihwiv ^Voosung rails, by one of the most enter- 
prising of Chinese statesmen, Liu Ming Chuan, who, 
having gained great credit for his skilful defence 
of Kelung against the Frencli fleet, under Admiral 
(fourbet. in 18S4, was recently reported, in con- 
sequence of scares upon the ramirs. to be about to 
proceed a> military commander to Chinese Turkestan. 
The idea of the Formosa Lailway tvas to connect the 
port of Kelung, on the north-east coast of the island, 
with that of Tainan on the west. About fifty miles 
of tliis railroad have already been laid ; but recent 
repeats speak of its probable abaudoiiment from 
shortness of funds. 
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This sliort sketch of the inception of railroad 
enterprise in China Avill show that whilst the ad^'ice 
of a prominent statesman here, or the 
iiiiliieiice 01 an energetic governor tiiere, 
may result in the coniinenceineiit of isolated uiider- 
uikings, vdiicli are recommended by particular 
exigeiK'ies of policy or speculation, the Chinese 
<u)V(n-nmcut is far from having realised the over- 
whelming impoL-tanee, not merely to the ec-oiiomie 
and iudu-trial develo[)meut, Init to the Cnulinued 
natioicd t‘xl>Leue(^ of the Empire, of a wide-reaching 
and jiromptly exeentcd system of railways. The 
prcMlirti<)ii may safely bn hazarded that without rail- 
>ad- (.'Iiiiu^sf- Turki^sian and Western Wmnolia, as 
well a^ oihrr ( an lying jiarts of the Empire, cannot 
he ]u*rm:nuaitly lield. There i'^ not the slighte-^t good 
in maiuifaet ni ing 1\ rupp. and Iloielikiss. and < kitling. 
and Wiiieh<*-ter. and }ilartini-l leiirv implements of 
war hv the tlioiisand. if there exist no means ni 
roiiveying tile troop< who are to ii-e them to the 
v)f action. In laiihvauls and telegra])ln^ i tlie 
lattta* were <te>ntly rc-isted at the -tart iiy the pro- 
\im"ial Ljovenior- heeaii-e of the re>traiti'- whieli 
w«»nld tlierehv 1 h‘ placed upon their indeptndoiiee't 
lit'?, the -ole liopt^ that ( hiiia po'^sev-e- of rettiiu 
ing lea- tta’ritorial integrity. And yet so ptuverselv 
ijnorani is tlie htovernment <)f this ehmientarv 
axionn dur e< >nimiini(‘ation- c^f any kind are n-eated 
hv i" with luah'viating negle*. v The military reliefs 
:ir^^ <'ompelh-d to triidg(^ to tlieir -ttuion- over 
*hon-:n,il- ot mile- ot exeerahlt^ track. Even the few 
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military roads that have been constructed near the 
coast are allo^ved to fall out of repair. Simul- 
taneously, vdth the most niagnificeiit rivers in Asia 
running through her territories, and inviting chea}) 
and rapid communication with the populous cities of 
the interior, it is oiily, so to speak, at the bayonet'^ 
point that assent can be gained to the extension of 
river navigation by steam ; and whole populations 
must be starved in order that small communities of 
boatmen or raftmen may live. 

Similar relleetion< are suggested by an examina- 
tion of the military ecjuipment and resources of 
riiLt.n-v China, which have formed the subject of 
much premature congratulation. It is true 
that, particularly since the French war in 18S4-*h 
whidn in spite of the comparative failure of the 
Frendi, and the pretensions to victory tliat havt^ 
since been advanced by the Chinese, yet taught the 
latter a great many well-needed lessons, millions liave 
been spent in providing the Empire with the meclia- 
nic'al appliances that shall enable it succc'^sfully to 
resist the foreigner. At Kirin, Tientsin, Shanghai, 
Xanking, Foochow, and Canton, are fa<*tories or 
ar.senals, capable of turning out gun])owder, car- 
tridges, repeating rilles, held and mountain artillery, 
projectiles, and machine guns of the approved 

and recent pattern. The majority, if not all of 
these, were established in the hrst place, and for a 
lr)ng time supervised, by foreigners. It is true also 
that a military school for ottieers has Ijeen founded 
at Fekiiig. and schools of gunnery, musketry, and 
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engineering, under tlie patronage nf Li Hung (.hang, 
at Tientsin. Siniultaneuu-ly, a large niiuil)er ot 
foreign officer^ or instriietors. principally (Terman^. 
have been engaged to in>triu’t the L'liine^e in the 
manufacture or use of the>e s<-‘ientific appliauce^^. 
Tluis equipped, the Chinese Army is on paper a lorce 
not merely numerically strong, but mechanically 
powerful. A more minute and searching scrutiny, 
however, is needed before we can accept thc'-e 
exterior sympioms as irrefutaljle evidence of a re- 
formed military system. Let me briefly examine 
both the constitution of the Army as a whole, and 
the opinions that are entertained of its efliciency 
))V competent observers.^ 

The military organisation of China is little le^s 
antique and no less rigid than its civil counterpart. 
Til-Van- It luis uot vaifled siuce tlie Manchu invadon 
Xjtioni “‘10 years ago. The descendants of the 
con([uerors, with a certain admixture of 
iMoimoliaiis and Chinese, still form the Army of the 
Einht Banners," from which the garrisons of Peking 
and other great provincial capitals are dravn; 
constituting a sort of hereditary profession or caste 
maintained at the expense of the Crown, and, like 

‘ I aiu indebted for some portion':; of the bdlowin" information to 
the eoiivteov of Baron Speck von Sternl)UlT^ Secretary to the (jeriiian 
T.ei^.inon at Bekin^, who has made a c-lose personal study of the military 
re^onrces of China. 

' Strictly speakiiitr, the Eigit Banners are subdivided, ethnoloGfically, 
into three ii^roiips of eii^lit corps each — Wanchus, Woii^ols, and Chinese, 
the two latter beinc: descendants of the troops whicdi took part in or 
a^'^isted the iUanchu invasion. Intermarriage is compulsory among 
the twenty-four Banner Corps. 
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tlie liuiuan li-^lnnavies in tlu* onrlyinu' proviucr?s of 
the Eiiioire. owning' military laiuE. The m)iiiiiial 

i- 

■itreut;th df the Eiyht Eaiiiier.v varioU'^ly retuiiietl a> 
froia 2o0.0n0 to SoO.OOO men: but of these con- 
siderably le^' than 100.1 iOO. perhaps not ^0.000. aiv 
in any sense of the term upon a war footiiiL!'. The 
best of tliem. ainouiitinp to an army corps oT.OOij 
strong, are stationed in hlanchuria itself, where, face 
to face with the dreaded enemy, Eiussia, large garri- 
sons are maintained at Moiikdeii, Kirin, and along the 
Ussuri. The Imperial (Tiiard in Peking, which is drawn 
from the Banner Army, consists of eight regiments, 
or 4,000 to 0,000 men. Side by sid e Avitli tliuiii is 
the Yiug Ping, or Xatioual Army, called in eoiitradis- 
tiiiction the Ureen Flag>. or Five Camps (five heinu 
the unit of siilddivision'i. and constituting a territorial 
army. frec|nently designated as 'Braves' Of this 
army there are eighteen corps, one for each province 
of the Empire, under the orders of the local Governor 
or Governor General. Their nominal strength is. 
given by different authorities as lietween 540.000 and 
OGO.OOO men/ of whom fromlTOjIOO to 250,IMMJ are 
variously reported to be available fur war. The 
Xatiotial Army is iu fact better described as a militia, 
about one-third of wliom are usually called out, and 
the whole of whom are never organised, and are 
proljaljly incapable of l.ieiug organised, fur war. 
To this force must fie added the mercenary troops, 
raised in eniergem*ies, and dating from the time of 
the Taiping FebeTlion : and some irregulars, eomist- 
^ Tlib Cliine^c Aruiy List OrU.OOT men aiul 7.1.37 otlicurs. 



iii“' of MuiiLi'oliau and otln/r oavali'}'. iKmiinally 
201). UOO ill number, in reality than 20.000. and of 
no military value. The only serioim or formidable 
coutinyent of the Xational Army is the Tientsin army 
corps, called Lien Chun, or drilled troops, ivhich rva.s 
flint started with European oliieers after the war of 
ISOO. and aerpiired its coliesiun in the suppression of 
the Taiping Eebellion, since which it has been main- 
tained in a state of comparative effifiency by the 
^ iceroy Li Hung Chang, it< orgaiiisation and instruc- 
tion being based on the I'russian model. Xorainally 
this division is lOO.OOO strong, ljut its mobilised 
strength is not more than oo.OOO, or a full armv corps, 
which is employed to garrison the Tabu and Leitang 
Forts, the city of Tientsin, and Port Arthur. It 
is sometimes called the Black Flag Army, and 
i.s er[uipped with modern fire-arms, breecli-loading 
Krupp guns, and Snider, Hotchkiss, Piemington. and 
Hauser rilie.s. The pay is also superior to that of 
the Banner Army ; for whereas in the latter a 
cavalry soldier receives only lUs. a month and forao'e 
allowance, and the foot soldier T-s. a month and 
ratioin, the Tientsin private receive^ lbs. a month. 
If any real bininess requires to be done in tlie metro- 
politan province or neighbourhood, it is to the 
Tientsin contingent that recourse is made. This is 
the total land army of China — on a peace foothm- 
not more than 300,000. on a war footino- about 
1.000,000 men — that i.s called upon to garrison and 
defend au Empire whose area is oiie-third of the 
whole of Asia and half as large again as Europe, and 
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■\vho'e 'juilatiou is half of the total of Asia and 
L-(.|uivah-‘!Lr to the ^vhole of Europe. 

So mtu'h for the men. numerically considered. It 
i.s rvliett voe approach the question of their di.scipline. 

rrainitty. and pei'-<onneL still more when we 
" ' examine their officers and leading, that the 
true value of the Chinese army emerges. TheC’hina- 
man ha•^ many excellent qualities as a soldier, viz. a 
splendid physique. Jiatural docility and sobriety, con- 
sideralde intelligence, and great powers of endurance. 
The sum total of these acquirements does ncu. how- 
ever, necessarily make a first-rate figliTing-niachiiie, 
IndilFerence to death is by no means identical with 
real bravery ; animal ferocity is a very different thing 
from mcirtd courage, t >f discipline in the highest sense 
thc Chinese have none : and ik) arms in the world, 
shuffied out from the ar^enal upon the declaratifui of 
war. like cards from a pack, and placed in untrained 
hands, can make them follow leaders who are nin- 
conipoop>. or resist an enemy whose tactics, except 
when it comes to getting Ijehiiid a mud rampart 
themselves, they do not understand. They have no 
idea of marching or skirmishing, or of bayonet or 
musketrv practice. The only recruiting test is the 
lifting to the full stretch of the arin.s above the 
head of an iron bar. from the ends of which are hung 
two stones, weighing stone the pair. Their drill 
is a sort of ovmnastic performance, and their ordinary 
Aveapons are tufted lances, spears, battle-axes, tridents, 
and hows and arrows, with an ample accompaniment 
of banners and gongs. Edfles of obsolete pattern, 
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l)oUL!‘lit secoiul-liaucl or tliir^l-liaiul In luiro[)o, :\vo dealt 
out to those who are ou a^'liee >ervi<;e. Ih».‘^e and 
their ammunition are m<:)-:ly worthies^ from age. 
The weapon of the majority is. however, an am-ieut 
matchlock, of wdiich tlm mo-t familiar pattern is the 
whieh requires two men to lire it. ^ hi almost 
auv dav iii reking the ^Mauediii garrison may he 
seen engaged in archery practice under the Avalh, or 
shooting with the same w'eapom while at full gallo[), 
at a straw doll stuck up in a ditch. In wmr there 
is no unity, either of administration or armament. 
There is no organised transport service or commis- 
sariat column. A medical amhiilance 'service is 
also unknown. In the fighting against the rrench in 
Tongkiiig the men of the same regiment had diilerent 
ritles, and an even larger confusion of cartridges. 
To a Chinaman all cartridges are alike ; and what 
with those that wmn^e too large and those that were 
too small, and those that jammed and could m^t he 
extracted, it may he judged what amount of success 
attended the firing. 

All these drawdiacks or delinquencies, however, 
diriuk into nothingness wdieu compared with the 
crowning handicap of the native officer. 
..rncei^ In many parts of Asia I have had occa- 
sion to oliserve and to comment upon the .-•ti'anne 
theory of ihe science of war (confined uppa- 
reiitly to the East), which regards the 
of an anay a- wlully independent of its leading. 
In hhina there is a special rea-on for this plie- 
uonieiion. There, wdiere all distinction is identi- 
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fled with fiiniliarity with the classics, and depends 
upon success in a competitive examination, the 
inilitarv pjrofession. which requires no such training, 
is looked upon with contempt, and attracts only 
inferior men. In the bulk of the army (I except the 
Tientsin army corps) an officer still only requires to 
qualify by passing a standard in archery, in fencing’ 
with swords, and in certain gymnastic exercises. To 
the same deeply embedded fallacy must be attributed 
the collateral opinion that a civilian must be much 
better fitted to command a battalion than a military 
man, because he is supposed in the course of his 
studies to have read something of the art of war. 
And when we examine what this art, in its literary 
presentation, is, we find that the standard military 
works in China are some 3,000 years old : and that 
the authority in highest repute, Sun-tse by name, 
solemnly recommends such manoeuvres as these : 

‘ Spread in the camp of the enemy voluptuous 
musical airs, so as to soften his heart ’ — a dictum 
which might have commended itself to Plato, but 
would hardly satisfy Yon Moltke. The British army 
could not be worse, nav, it would be far better led, 
were the Conmiander-in-Chief compelled to be a 
Senior Wrangler, and the Generals of division drawn 
from Senior Classics. It cannot be considered sur- 
prising that the Chinese ollicers so recruited and 
thus taught, destitute of the slenderest elements, 
either of military knowledge or scientific training, 
should earn the contempt of their followers. Their 
posts are usually acquired either by favouritism 

A A 
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or purcliase. When it is added that they are also, 
as a rule, both corrupt and cowardly ; that they 
stint the men's rations and pilfer their pay : and 
that when an eno-ayeineut takes place they commonly 
misdirect it from a sedan-chair in the rear, we have 
the best of reasons for expecting uniform and syste- 
matic disaster. The General officer is seldom (there 
have, of course, been remarkable exceptions) any 
better than his subordinate ; in warfare there is no 
single moving spirit or plan of campaign : and on 
the field of battle each commander acts with irre- 
sponsible light-heartedness for himself, and yearns 
for the inglorious security of the rear. 

It may, however, be thought tliat in the occa- 
sional employment of European officers some sort of 
Eui-opeaii guarautce is provided against the universal 
uHicv-i, prevalence of this huge scandal. It is with 
no sudr intention that China hires the brain or the 
experience of the foreigner. She is ready enough to 
enlist and to pay for them, perhaps at a high rate, in 
the initial stages of a policy of military or naval 
reconstruction ; but she is too jealous to eive him 
the power or the chance to which he is entitled; and, 
like a sucked orange, she throws him awav as soon as 
she has drained him dry. In such a manner has she 
treated both the English officer. Captain Lang, who 
provided her with the nucleus of a powerful re- 
organised fleet, and the German officer. Captain von 
Hanneken, who has for years been engaged in forti- 
fying her coasts and reconstituting her arsenals, 
tfhe knictous to the foreigner as long as she has 
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sometliiiig to gain from liim ; but her inordinate 
conceit presently reasserts itself, and a Cliiiiaman is 
appointed to continue, one might rather say to take 
to pieces, the lal)orious efforts of his predecessor. 

To the.^e details must be added the fact that the 
annual military expenditure, Or perhaps I should 
rather say waste, of China, is estimated at 
1>etween 15, QUO, 000/. and 20,000,000/. 

But it luay be said, is it not the case that on 
several occasions duriiig the last thirty years, c.g, in 
nie-ed suppression of the Mohammedan revolt 

lu Yiinuan, in the recovery of Kashgar, and 
in the Franco-Chinese war, China showed a military 
capacity which would render her anywhere a formid- 
able adver>arv? Such, not unnaturally, is her own 
conchi--ion. But there are qualifying considerations 
that must be borne in mind. The Mussulman up- 
rising, it is true, was quelled, but this was mainly due 
to the deplorable tactics of the insurgents. Eastern 
Turkestan was won back ; but only because, after 
Yakub Beg had been got rid of by treachery and 
poison, the life and soul of the rebelli('>n were extinct. 
In the French war, which is claimed as a victory by 
both parties, the Chinese pride themselves greatly on 
having successfully resisted the ridiculous French 
demands for an indemnity of 1U,UOU,UOU/., on having 
repulsed the attack on Formosa, and on having made 
peace after Langson, i,e, in the hour of temporary 
triumph. E\'eryone knows, however, that had China 
l)een able to continue the struggle, she would have 
done so ; and that she eagerly seized the opportunity 
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for coniinci' to terms. The French commit ted oveny 
conceivable blunder. Instead of striking at Tekiiim 
'which is the only way to Ijrinc' the Cliinese f Govern- 
ment quickly to its knee>s, they conducted a fooli:-li 
campaign in Tongking, under a deadly climate, with 
a vastly inferior force, and in a country utterly 
unsuited to European warfare, namely, rice-fields 
intersected with canals, or hills covered with deii^e 
covert. The campaign afforded little or no criterion 
of the newly equipped and fureign-drilled armaments 
of (diina ; for the>e can hardly be said to have been 
engag(^d. Had the Chinese Army really been worth 
Avhat is claimed for it, the French Avould scarcely 
now be comlortabh' installed in the lied Fiver 
delta. 

Let me lortify my opinion,' hoAveA'er — which must 
in itself be valueless — oi the Chinese armv, by citing 
opiieiai the verdict of three European officers, pro- 
opiiiuiu bably Ijetter qualified from their peculiar 
experience to judge than any three other men during 
the last quarter of a century. When war was on 
the eve of breaking out between Eu.ssia and China 
in 188U, over the affair of Kulja, the late General 
Gordon was invited to Peking to give his advice to 
the Imperial CTOvernment. In a characteristic and 
outspoken memorandum to his old fellow-officer, the 
Uceroy Li, he exposed the utter rottenness of the 
Chinese military organisation, and strongly advised 
them to give up playing the game of scientific 
warfare Avith foreigners, in which theyAvere sure to be 
beaten, and to adhere to the traditional irregular AA’ar- 
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fare for wliicli their aptitudes especially fitted them. 
Skirmishes a^ against battles, breech-loading rifles as 
against big guns, this was his motto of advice.^ 

The late General Prjevalski, the famous riussian 
explorer, who spent many years of his life on the 
,, , confines of the Chinese Empire, and made a 

nrjevaUki pi-ofouud study of its military resources, thus 
summed up, only six years ago, a long and interesting 
essay upon the Celestial Army : — 

^ Cliiua. iTiicler its yn'esent conditions, and for many a long 
day, cannot possibly hope to create an army at all similar to 
those of European States. She lacks both the material anil 
the spirit. Let Europeans supply the Chinese with as many 
arms as they please, let them strive to train the Chinese .-ol- 
diers, let them even supply leaders — and the Chine-e army 
will nevertheless never be more than an artiticially created, 
mechanically united, unstable organism. Subject it but once 
to the serious trial of war. and speedy dissolution will over- 
take it.’ 


Thirdly, I quote the opinion of Colonel Mark Bell, 
V.C., one of the greatest, though the most modest, of 
Colonel living English travellers ; who, after covering 
the prodigious journey, d.oOU miles in length, 
from Peking to Kashgar, thus summed iq) his impres- 
sions of the Chinese army : — 

‘ A study of China's interests, position, and material 
strength, all along her Russian border, whether in Kashgaria, 
or ^Mongolia, or Manchuria, has led me to conclude that she 
has no military st length, and must be valueless to us as a 
military ally during the next several decades/ 


^ This luernoraiulimi is reproduc ‘d in A. G. Hake’s Siunj of 
Chinese Gordon^ p. o70. London, lbS4. 
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Statistics differ as to the exact streiiytli of tlie 
Chinese Xavy ; but its history and equipment afford 
The an almost precise parallel to those of the 

xh-y''" Army. Just as the disasters of the war of 

lS6i) heralded the summons of European officers 
to Peking, and a complete scheme of military re- 
organisation, so does the modern Chinese Xavy date 
from the same epoch and events. In lSf;2, iMr. H. 
X. Lay, who had been appointed Inspector of the 
Imperial Customs at Shanghai before the "war, was 
entrusted with the commission to purchase a fleet 
of small gunboats in England. Xominally these 
vessels were to be employed for the protection of 
the Treaty Ports and the suppression of piracy. 
Tliey were really intended for use against the rebels 
who had not }'et been subdued. Seven gunboats 
and one store-ship were bought in England and 
taken out. But upon their arrival a dispute arose 
between ilr. Lay and Captain Sherard Osborn (who 
had been offered the command) on the one hand, and 
the Chinese authorities on the other, as to the 
appointment of a Chinese colleague, and as to the 
source, whether provincial or Imperial, from which 
orders were to be recei^■ed. So long was the S([uabble 
protracted that the ships were never used at all, and 
were finally sent back to Bombay, where they were 
.-^old at a loss of half a million sterling, iNIr. Lav 
having in the meantime left the Chinese service. 
I’his unfortunate misunderstanding greatly retarded 
the naval advance of China, and Avas thus alluded to, 
twenty-five years later, by the Marquis Tseng : — 
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‘l\vice since 1800 Ctiliia lias had to lament this as a 
national misfortune, for twice since then she has had to sub- 
mit to occupations of her territory, which the development of 
that fleet would have rendered difficult, if not impossible/ 

Since tliose days, however, and more particularly 
since the war with France, China has bestirred her- 
self ill the matter of naval ecpiipment. The first 
result of the French war was the addition, in 1885, 
of a ^linistry for the Xavy, or Board of Admiralty, to 
the seven existing administrative departments. At 
Foochow, Port Li, Tientsin, Wei Hai Wei, Canton, 
Shanghai, and Port Arthur (Lu ShunKou),^ have been 
established powerful arsenals or dockyards, the last- 
named place being the naval base of defence for 
Pekino'. Four naval colleges for the education of 

C 

cadets have been started at Wei Hai Wei, Tientsin, 
Whampoa, and Xanking. There is a torpedo-school 
under a German at Canton. Sir W. Armstrong at 
Elswick has built for them fast cruisers ; Herr Krupp 
at Essen has turned out the best ironclads. The 
total Cliinese fleet, divided into four squadrons, the 
Pei-yang, or north coast squadron, and the fleets of 
Foochow, Shanghai (called the Xanyang squadron), 
and Canton, comprises about 05 vessels of war, 
mostly built abroad, and including 1 ironclads, 
16 cruisers, and 17 o-miboats, as well as over 60 
torpedo-boats, and 6 floating batteries. The tonnage 

^ The dockyard at Port Arthur, now the principal naval station of 
the Empire, was only commenced in 1887, the French, in virtue of a 
clause in their Treaty of 188o, having secured the contract. It was 
completed in 1S90, and is defended by heavily armed forts, with a 
garrison of 7,000 men and Id torpedo boats. 
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of the combined fleets is al)ont G*),0()fl tons- the 
armament 490 guns, and the complement ot men 
7,000. The usual experiment of a European com- 
mander was tried, with the usual result, expulsion. 
The fleet is now ofticered and manned by Chinese, 
foreigners being retained only for instruction in 
gunnery, electricity, torpedo-practice, &c. Xo doubt 
the fleet, like the army, is, on paper, a fighting lorce 
of no mean capacity. The question is, whether 
under native commanders it is not likely to prove a 
greater source of weakness than of strength, and by 
falling a f>rey to the first European force that seriously 
engages it, to lend no inconsiderable increment of 
strength to the latter. A further element of present 
weakness is the total lack of administrative centrali- 
sation. The Xavy is not properly an Imperial or even 
a Xational force. The four fleets are Provincial 
squadrons, raised, equipped, and maintained by the 
viceroys or governors of the maritime provinces to 
which they are attached. Each acts independently 
in its own area, though they are mobilised for com- 
mon evolutions every autumn. For instance, when 
in 1885 the French blockaded Formosa, they Avere 
not opposed by the combined Chinese fleet, but only 
by the Foochow squadron ; and when this had been 
annihilated, by the Xanyang squadron, which took its 
place, no idea of concerted action being entertained. 
There is, finally, in the XaAW, as in the Army, a total 
want of a competent staff. 

Two reflections are suggested by this revietv of 
the military and naval reforms of modern China. The 
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first is this. Unaware that her sole genuine danger 
lies upon her laud frontiers, she thinks only of 
Tht false tniiiboats and maritime defences, and spends 

cUkI lilt- rc.il ^ , 

a.uiger.-, millions in fortifying her coasts. Because 
England and France once landed their troops at 
Canton and Tientsin, she appears to think that no 
European enemy can ever attack her except in ships. 
Because the great Bowers of Europe are represented 
in the Far East by naval flotillas, she must have an 
equivalent or superior flotilla, in order to simulate 
the idea of being a great maritime Bower also. 
Meanwhile, on the one hand no steps are taken to 
combat or excise the canker of official corruption 
that preys upon the vitals of both servira^^. On the 
other hand, in full view of the liewitched prey, the 
toils are being spread, and from the Bamirs and 
Turkestan and the Trans-Amur ^ will flow into Kash- 
garia, Mongolia, Sungaria, and Manchuria the tide 
that will overwhelm her outlying provinces, and may 
possibly not be arrested till it has attained the capital 
itself. Truly Qjxem Deus vult perclere. [nxus denientat. 

Nevertheless, disrespectful to purely Chinese sus- 
ceptibilities as these remarks may appear to have been, 
The mer- it must not bc forgotteii that in her vast 

ceiianesJ of ^ ^ .... 

Europe empire China, howe^'er ill she may utilise it, 
possesses an inexhaustible supply of the very finest 
raw material, so far as mere manhood is concerned, 
in the East ; and that what she is too blind or too 

^ Ciuna has by Treaty an equal right to navigate the Amur %vith 
the Russians. But she has not placed a single gunboat on the river, 
though its right bank is still mainly Chinese. 
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obstinate to do for lierself, others, with a superior fore- 
sight and strength, may insist upon doing for them- 
selves. In other words, the Chinaman, who now fights 
for the Tartar just as he once fought for the Mongol, 
may one day be persuaded to fight for the Eussian 
also. If the mandarin with spectacles on his nose and 
a cane in his hand cannot make a soldier of him, per- 
haps the European drill-sergeant will, bnder good 
leadership he can fight sufficiently well, as was shown 
by Gordon’s men. Valueless, therefore, as under 
existing conditions and management we may believe 
Chinese armaments to be, their potential value in the 
hands of another Power must not be lost sight of. It 
is conceivable that, so organised and directed, the 
Chinese Army and Xavy may yet have a good deal to 
.say in determining the destinies of the Far East. 

Some writers have pointed to the tentative in- 
stitution of a native Press in China as evidence of 
The Press internal fermentation synonymous with 
iu chiiuL i-eforra. Xo such inference can with justice 
be drawn. Outside of Peking, where the ‘ Peking 
Gazette ’ is a strictly edited Court journal and Govern- 
ment record and nothing more,^ the native journals are 


^ The PeJcing Gazette, ^\'bich is the oldest newspaper in the world, 
its origin being attributed to the Sung dynasty, which ended in 1860 A.n., 
is not actually an official publication, like the London Gazette, but is 
a sort of ministerial or Government organ, the issue of which is 
authorised by the Government, who also supply the greater part of 
the liiateriaL As such it is indirectly official and is absolutely 
authontie. Therein are contained all the Imperbil acts, promotions, 
decrees and sentences, petitions from provincial governors, proelaina- 
tious of the censors, wtc., without any editorial comments or leading 
article. It is published daily, and is read and discussed with avidity 
by educated Chinese m every part of the Empire. In the provinces 
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only or mostly to be found in the Treaty Ports. They 
are utterly unlike the native Press as it is rapidly 
becoming developed in Japan, as it has already been 
developed in India. Free criticism, the formation or 
reflection of public opinion, an independent attitude 
— for these it is vain to search them, and hazardous 
in China would be the experiment. Politically their 
editors are sufficiently wise to tender a general sup- 
port to the Government, while the advantages of 
public encomium are sufficiently recognised by the 
local officials to induce in some cases a liberal pay- 
ment for complimentary mention. Outside of this 
harmless diversion, they serve a useful purpose in 
accjuiring telegraphic information, in circulating 
general news, and in calling attention to visitations 
such as floods, &c., which might otherwise be ignored 
by the official eye.^ The total absence of party politics 

thousands of persons are employed in copying and abridging its contents 
for those who cannot afford to purchase the complete edition. It is 
printed by means of wooden movable types of ycillow or poplar wood. 
An average Gazette consists of ten to twelve leaves of thin brottnish 
liaper, measuring Tj by of inches, and enclosed between leaves, front 
and back, of bright yellow paper, to form a species of binding. The 
whole is rouglily attached or stitched together. The inside leaves, 
being folded double in the usual Chinese fashion, give some twenty 
or more small pages of matter, each jiage being divided by red lines 
into seven colnnms. Each column contains fourteen characters from 
top to bottom, with a blank space at the top. 

^ The first native newspaper appeared at Shanghai a little over 
thirty years ago, and was followed by two others at Tientsin and Canton, 
which were nominally started by Europeans, in order to eseaiie CTOVern- 
ment inquisition, but were reallj' owned and conducted by Chinese 
mandarins. There are now several Chinese newspapers at Hongkong; 
three at Canton, with a daily circulation of 5,000 each; and one has 
recently been started at Hankow. The best native organ is the 
Slianrjhai a daily jiaper (with a weekly illustrated supplement), 

claiming a circulation of over 12,000. It usually contains a leading 
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in China is itself a clisconranement to the existence 
of an organised Press. On the other hand, the 
absence of such a Press is a welcome preventive to 
the dissemination of novel or revolutionary ideas, or 
to the spread of any propaganda at which the 
Government would look askance. 

China is a country of immense, probably of un- 
equalled, natural resources. Her mineral wealth is 
Xative believed to be greater than that of any other 
«.iuerpu^e Asiu. Her ports receive or 

diffuse a trade that employs thousands of keek, and 
pours wealth into the pockets of half the nations of 
Europe. Her people are gifted with infinite per- 
severance, industry, and sobrietv. Under these 
circumstances, one might expect to find native enter- 
prise everywhere active and triumphant, and to see 
the resources of the country profitably exploited by 
her own citizens. The very reverse is the spectacle 
Ijefore us. Of the many well-stocked mines, only 
the coal-mines near Tientsin are successfully worked 
by a native company (under foreign management). 
Among the hundreds of merchant steamers (*arrvin^T^ 
loaded bottoms from port to port, only thirty (and 
those officered and engineered by foreigners) fly the 
flag of a native company worth mentioning, that of 
the China Merchants. And in both these cases the 


article, one or two political and social reviews, copies of official decrees 
and reports, police news, the telegrams of European agencies, local 
intelli,frence, and advertisements. On the other hand the Tientsin paper 
has proved a failure. The people like gossip and scandal, which are 
unsafe, and tlieir own classics, which are unsuited for publication ; but 
in general news they take little interest. 
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exception is merely due to tlie fact that official 
patronage is concerned in promoting the venture, and 
that the money of eminent mandarins is at stake. 
The Viceroy Li Hung Chang is reported to he hehind 
the Ivaiping Coal hlining Company. He it was who 
secured for the China merchants an Imperial subsidy 
and an assured revenue in the freight of the tribute 
rice. Quite lately a fresh bounty was given to them 
in the shape of a remission of import duties to native 
merchants shipping by their vessels, and of customs 
examination to native officials travelling in them : 
but the discovery being made that these exemptions 
constituted a breach of Article III. of the Commer- 
cial Treaty concluded between China and the Lnited 
States in ISSO, they were rescinded as the result of a • 
protest from the British Minister. Yet in the cases of 
both these companies I have heard that the pixffits 
are not what they might be, and that shareholders 
complain of scant accounts and of infrequent anti 
arbitrary dividends. In fact, as a commercial specu- 
lation, the China ^Merchants’ Company is said to be a 
failure.^ AYhat, then, is the secret of this paralysis 
that would seem to have overcome the energies of 
China just at the very moment and in the very direc- 
tion where they might be employed to such obvious 
advantage ? 

The answer lies in the immemorial curse of 
Oriental countries, the trail of the serpent that is 

^ It is verj" different with the China merchants of Hongkong, who, 
free to invest and develop their capital without the peril of Government 
interference or squeeze, run large ships to Manila and Batavia, to 
Saigon, Singapore, and Bangkok. 
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found eveiywhere from Stamboul to Peking — the 
\ncious incubus of olllcialism, paramount, .selfish, 
The curse domineering, and corrupt. Distrust of private 

of official- . T • 1 • 1 ' T 

ism enterprise is rooted m the mind trained up 
to believe that the Government is everything and 
the individual nothing. The bough may rot and its 
fruit may never be garnered sooner than that the 
spoil should fall into any but official hands. So it 
has always been, and so it must continue to be. 
Were all Viceroys far-sighted and all mandarins 
liberal-minded, there would be less cause for reproach. 
But a system that has prevailed for twenty centuries 
does not easily relax the rigour of its bonds or admit 
of converts from its own ranks : and those who have 
been bred and nurtured in a satisfied twilight do not 
relish the sensation of a sudden introduction to the 
noontide blaze. Let me give an illustration of the 
mamier in which this system affects the development 
of the national resources. Near to Kelung in Formosa 
are some coal-mines. They w^ere opened in the first 
place and worked by private individuals. Then the 
Provincial Government marched in, shut up all the 
private mines, and thus procured for itself a monopolv, 
which it proceeded to develop by sending for Euro- 
pean plant and European engineers. The next step 
was to appoint a Chinese superintendent as colleaune 
to the foreign engineer ; with the normal result of (1) 
friction. [A] dismissal of the foreigner, (3) resumption 
of the mine by the natives, (4) complete collapse and 
closure of the pits. Later on a foreign financial 
syndicate offered to take over the mines on favourable 
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terms. Taught by adversity, the Provincial Govern- 
ment gladly accepted ; but this time the Central 
Government refused. So the mines lie idle ; and 
this is the way in which things are done in China. 

In reality, therefore, the institution of which China 
is most proud, viz. a lettered bureaucracy, is the 
The 3 ian- ^^oui’ce of her greatest weakness. Edu- 
dauuate upoii u svsteiii Avliicli has not varied 

for ages, stuffed with senseless and impracticable 
precepts, discharging the ceremonial duties of his 
office with a mechanical and servile accuracAy the 
Auctim of incredible superstitions and sorceries, but 
arrogant Avith a pride beyond human conception, 
furnished with an in, sufficient salary, and therefore 
compelled to peculate and plunder, the Cliinese 
mandarin is China’s Avorst enemy. All prhvate enter- 
prise is killed by official strangulation ; all public 
spirit is extinguished by official greed. Xor. as it is 
tlie ambition and is Avithin the scope of cA^erybody, 
AvhateA^er his class, to become an official himself, is 
there any order to AAdiich Ave can look for success- 
ful protest. The entire goAmniiiig class, itself re- 
cruited from the mass of the people, is interested in 
the preserAmtion of the ^status quo. The forces ordi- 
narily enlisted on the side of change, those of the 
literati or student class, are more reactionary in 
China than any other, seeing that, unlike Pussia — 
Avhere they are trampled upon and ignored — and 
unlike India — where they complain of inaderjuate 
ranne for their ambition — theA’ alreadAy bv virtue of 
their degrees, hold the keys of po’wer, Xeither caii 
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it be supposed that, Avitli a people so obstinate and 
so vain, there is the smallest inclination among the 
lower strata of society to move where their leaders 
decline to advance. Both find an equal charm in 
stamiatioii 

AVhat the foreigner realises only dimly and by 
slow dcgrot.^s is that the Chinaman has not the 
Tiit‘ ^lightest desire to be reformed by him ; that 
staiiflpD'.i.t ho disputes ui into that reform is reform ; and 
that no demonstration in the world will convince 
him of tlu* (^xlsteiice of a flaw in his own theory ol 
national porfotUion. He points to a Government 
iniiiiltt-lv inort' stable tliaii that of any European State, 
tn ordor obsorved. and to justice effectively, if roughly, 
adinini>tt‘n'd ( tlu' fact that rebellion simmers in some 
])n)viuo(‘^, where olfu'ial embezzlement in times of hard- 
s!n[) rrdiioos the pe(_q)le to semi-starvatioin not being 
of -uilioituitlv wide applioation to disturb the general 
pfopo-ition i ; lie claims a civilisation tliat was ah 
roadv at a high pitch when Britons were wandering 
pnintrtl in the ww(_)ds ; he boasts ot a code of etliics 
equal in wisdom and amplitude to our own; he 
observes a religi(m wliicln whih’ it touches the ex- 
treme- of purity in doctrine and of degradation in 
pr:u'ti<e. i- yet ac(ajmmodated to every situation in 
lift*, anti enables hinn subject only to the test of duti- 
ful observance. tt> pass witli confidence into a future 
wnrul. And he turns round to us, and, with a 
pardonable selhtutnfidence, asks what we have to give 
him t iViiparetl with the^-e. 

Thi- i- one aspect of the question — namely, the 
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convinced and embittered resistance of all cdasses to 
reform, and the fear that reform, if forced upon 
The them, may dislodge some of the foundation- 
progre&s stoiies of that fabric of which they are so 
exorbitantly proud. On the other hand, must not 
some weight be attached to the consideration — Avliich 
to the European mind appears so irresistible — that the 
first tentative steps have been taken in a forward 
direction, that the awakening' trumpet has sounded 
in China’s ears, and that once embarked on the path 
of progress, she is already launched upon an in- 
clined plane where it will be impossible for her to 
stop ? This is a plausible and a pretty picture, and 
even its approximate realisation might enable the 
Chinese — a nation superbly gifted and jiossessing 
unique advantages of character, countiy, and clime — 
once again to repeat the history of the ages and to 
overrun the world. Is this the future that awaits 
them ? Is this the fate that threatens us ? 

I must have argued feebly if I have not already 
shown that in my judgment this consummation is 
TLeivaiity iiot either to be expected or to be feared, 
still Reform, it is true, cannot altogether be 
hustled out of the door. Its forcc^ is like the wind 
that bloweth where it listeth, and can penetrate even 
through the chinks and crannies. I)oubtle-s in time, 
as from different ([uarters foreign railways touch the 
confines of China, native railways will be made to 
meet them. A day will come Avhen mines will lie ex- 
ploited. a decent currency adopted, and ri\auss will 
be navigated by steam. Xeither, though Cliina may 
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be overrun, and may even, as slie lias often done 
before, accept a change of masters, is she likely to 
be submerged. She is for ever proof against such a 
fate by reason of her moral character, her swarming 
millions, and her territorial extent. The continued na- 
tional existence of the Yellow Eace may be regarded 
as assured. But that the Empire which in the last fifty 
years has lost Siam, Burma, Annam, Tongking, and 
part of Manchuria, and has already seen a foreign 
army in Peking ; whose standard of civil and political 
perfection is summed up in the stationary idea ; 
which after half a century of intercourse with minis- 
ters, missionaries, and merchants, regards all these 
as intolerable nuisances, and one of the number with 
peculiar aversion ; which only adopts the lessons that 
they have taught her when the surrender is dictated by 
her necessities or her fears : and which after a twenty 
vears’ observation of the neighbouring example of 
Japan, looks with increasing contempt upon a frailty so 
feeble and impetuous — that this Empire is like!}' to 
falsify the whole course of its history and to Avrench 
round the bent of its OAvn deep-seated inclinations, 
simply because the shriek of the steam-Avhistle or the 
roar of cannon is heard at its gates — is a hypothesis 
that ignores the accumulated lesions of political 
science and postulates a revival of the age of miracles. 
I liaA'e narrated the stages of China's tardy advance, 
and I have shown how far she has condescended to 
reform. But it remains a mechanical and not a 
moral advance, it is an artificial and not an organic 
reform, ."she may still continue to play an important 
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part in tile development of the Asiatic vorld. Her 
hardy cedonists may sail to every quarter of the 
Eastern hemisphere, and hy their frupal toil may 
enrich themselves, tvhile they fail to ap'grandi''e her. 
Jhit, politically speaking, her star is a tvaning and 
not a rising orb. Sedet ceternutnque seJehit is the 
limit of China's own aspirations. It may even turn 
out t(j be Ijeyond the limit of her powers.^ 

^ This problem is fnirlier (.liscii^scd in chapter xii. 
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CHAPTER XI 

MOXASTICISM IX CHIXA 

Tantum reiii^io potuit suadere nialorum. 

LrcRETius, Be Be nun Xatiim. Lib. I. 101. 

Tx a previous chapter I have said something about 
Buddhism in Korea, vrhere it is the discredited but 
ruine^f- ^ot wholly disavowed survival of a once 
Bii.i.iinMii creed. I propose in this chapter 

to deal with Buddhism in China, where, though 
decadent, it is still dominant, and where the explaita- 
tion of its influence provides a clue to many of the 
dark riddles of the national character. Buddhism in 
China is indeed a curious mixture of perishing rites 
and popular superstitious. There is probably no 
country where there are fewer evidences of faith or 
devotion, or where, oit the other hand, an apparently 
doomed system dies so hard. From the squalid and 
dilapidated condition of the temples, from the indif- 
ference and irreverence with which the worshippers 
enact their artificial parts, and from the miser-able 
status of the priesthood, it might be inferred that the 
da\-.s of Buddhism were numbered, and that a rival 
sy.stem wa.s driving it from dishonoured shrines, 
buch, however, would be a most superficial view of 
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tlie ca^e. This mysterious reliti'ion, Avliich lias sur- 
vived the varied competition of Eationalism, Cou- 
fu(;iaiiism, and Ceremonialism, and which has an 
antiquity not far short of two thousand years in 
China, is yet the favourite creed of a communitv 
numbering 3-30,000,000 ; and despised and degene- 
rate though it be, it will still lift its head and smile 
its serene Buddha-smile long after its j^urer and 
prouder and more splendid counterpart in Japan has 
crumbled into the dust. 

The explanation of this strange anomaly is that 
the popular faith has with rare discretion iiitertivined 
super- itself with the popular superstitions. Partlv 
=.uictioii creating and partly accommodating itself to 
them, Buddliism, involved in the sacred ties of 
Ancestor TAorship, and claiming to dispense the 
portions of another life, has wrapped itself in a 
covering of triple brass, and can atlbrd to laugh at 
its enemies. It has found the key to the inner being 
of this inscrutalile people, and, in secure command 
of the lock, takes good care that none others shall 
tamper with the wards. It may safely be contended 
that, were it not for the uneasy anxieties of the 
Chinese about their souls, and the universal and 
cherished cult of the Family Tree, and fur the part 
played in relation to both by the Buddhist priest- 
hood, Chinese Buddhism would long ere now haA’e 
languished and disappeared. Dogmas, tenets, ritual, 
and liturgy in themselves are of small import to the 
Celestials. The stately ceremonial of the official 
creed, the intellectual axioms of Confucius, the 
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painted imapre-worsliip of the Buddhist temple, the 
mvsticism of the Eationalists. or sect of Lao-tzu, 
produce little permanent ellect upon their stolid 
imaginations. The Beautiful teaching enshrined in 
the sacred tvritings as they came from India, the 
precepts that made white lives and Brought tear- 
less deaths, that almost Christianised idolatry, and 
might have redeemed a world, have long ago died 
down into frigid calculations, taBulating in oppo.dte 
columns with mathematical nicety the credit and 
debit accounts of the orthodox disciple. Thus on 
the one hand the people are plunged in gloomy dread 
of a hereafter, determined by the exact laws of moral 
retribution ; on the other, deeply embedded in the 
springs of their nature, is a fanatical attachment to 
their Lares and Penates, and to the worship of the 
dead ; and hence it comes about that the religion 
which, whatever its shortcomings and disqualifica- 
tions, ministers to their rec[uirements in both these 
respects, is simultaneously derided and advocated, 
neglected and espoused. 

Xo better illustration of this anomalous .state of 
aflairs can be given than the condition and public. 
coiitui- estimation of the Buddhist monks. A 
npuibaot stranger will at first be puzzled by the 
opposite verdicts which he hears passed 
upon this class of men. He will hear them denounced 
as contemptible outcasts, as pariahs from society, 
who have forfeited all the sympathies of humanity 
b^ cutting themselves adrift from all human ties. 
And this is a sentence which to some extent finds its 
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ccirroljoratiou iu their forlorn and decrepit appear- 
ance, ill their cheerless mode of life, and in their 
divorce from the haunts and homes of men. On the 
other hand lie will find these despised exiles supported 
by popular coiitiibutions, recruited by voluntary 
adherents, and engaged in the discharge of essential 
rites at the most solemn moments of life and death, 
and ill the service to the dead. A grosser seeming 
contradiction can scarcely be imagined. 

And yet it is an identical feeling which is partly 
responsible for both attitudes, and which prepares 
g,,. for these unhappy creatures this opposite 
i.Uuatioii of toleration and contempt. The 

peculiar sanctity of the family relations is one cause 
both of their ostracism and of their employment. 
They are needed to discharge on behalf of others the 
very obligations which they have renounced them- 
selves. Expelled from the world because they have 
ignored the family, they are brought back into it to 
testify that the family is the first of all earthly ties. 
Can anything more strange be conceived ? It is a 
creed whose apostates are enlisted as its prophets, 
and whose perverts become its priests. 

Wlien Sakyaranni first instituted the monastic 
order, like St. Anthony he did not contemplate the 
ori-inai creation of a priestly office, or the rise of a 
o?inon!iT-‘ hierarchy. The clerical profession had no 
special connectit.ni in his mind with monkish 
life. The first Buddhist monks, like tliose of Egypt, 
were pious men who, in pursuit of their master's 
teaching that worldlv and carnal ties were the source 
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of all e\’il, and tlie main obstacle to tliat serene alti- 
tude of contemplation by -wliicli absorption into the 
higher life at length became possible, severed them- 
selves from their fellow-creatures, and sought remote 
and unfriended retreats for purposes of spiritual 
exercise and self-niortificatiuii. They were primarily 
recluses and secondarily preachers, but in no resort 
priests. It was only in later times, as the first pattern 
was forgotten, and accretions developed lyv other 
countries and circumstances grew up, that the mani- 
fold accessories of sacerdotalism, particularly among 
the peoples of the north, environed and obscured the 
original ideal. 

The logical carrying out of Buddha’s precepts, 
however, brought the anchorite into early collision 
lo mver- idolisecl beliefs of Chinese life, 

swn essence of monasticism, viz. the re- 

pudiation of all earthly connections, the lifelong 
abandonment of father, mother, brothers, and sisters, 
the surrender of the covenant of wedlock and the 
hopes of paternity, above all the utter severance 
of the limb from the ancestral trunk, is the very 
antipodes of the highest conception of duty that a 
Chinese can entertain. Hence arose the dishonour 
in which the monkish order has long been held, and 
from which it has only rescued its existence by 
abandoning its traditions. The monastery has in fact 
become the very converse of what Buddha ever 
intended that it should be. The secular has put on 
the religious, and the monk has saved himself by 
turning priest. 
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We have seen how indispensable are his mini-tra' 
tions in the worship of the dead, and in ex2:)editing 
\ si.irtuai tl'iiiismigration of the departed 

iiwuiMuce goul. There the mummeries of the temple 

are enlisted to fill up the incomplete credentials of 
the deceased, and to vise his passport, so to speak, to 
another world. To the more pious or superstitious 
(there is no distinction between the two classes in 
China) they are not less obligatory as a policy of 
spiritual insurance, to be taken out with precaution- 
ary object during lifetime. The Chinaman is a firm 
believer in the doctrine of justification by works : he 
expects a return in the next life exactly pi’opordonate 
to the labour and money he has spent or caused to 
be spent in deserving it in this. Every mumbled 
prayer, every tap of the drum, or clash of the cymbal 
by the paid hierophant whom he has engaged, will 
be rewarded by so much tangible gain in the next 
stage of existence. Metempsychosis may bring him 
a worse or a better lot ; he may groan in povert}' or 
loll in wealth ; he may sink to hell or rise to the 
acme of paradisal felicity in a future state. The 
Buddhist monks are the established mediums through 
whom his merits mav be demonstrated and made 
known in heaven ; and from whose hands he looks 
to receive his official diploma of celestial promotion. 

The isolation of the novice from all the ties and 
consolations of life may well conflict with Chinese 
Ostracism prejudices ; for it is c'hastly in its complete- 

of the ^ 

cioibter ness. Jsot onlvj as lias been said, does he 
renounce all relationships and take vows of celibacy, 
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but lie ca5t.-5 aside even the ultimate symlioi uf 
identity, his otvii name. From the hour that he 
passes the convent threshold, he is known only by a 
relipious appellation, in the very grandiloquence ol 
which there is something pitiful and absurd. Hence- 
forward he must shave his head, eat no animal food, 
drink no ^tronp drink, and wear no skin or woollen 
garment, but only the prescribed vestments of his 
order. His life is mapped out before him in a sterile 
and dolorous routine. And not only has he ceased 
to be a memlier of domestic society, but as a unit 
in the civil community he can scarcely bt; said to 
exist. For he acknowledges no real allegiaime to the 
Emperor, albeit the latter is of the family of tlie 
CtocH ; yielding a discretionary obedience to the civil 
authorities, with whom he rarely comes in contact, 
but concentratiug all capacity for duty in a slavish 
obedience to the jurisdiction of his abbot or religious 
superior. 

The terrible exclusiveness of this discipline, re- 
pellent though it is to Chinese ideas, 'vt^ould not be 
PopuLir sufficient to account for the odium in which 
odutiu ^ 1 ^^ monastery is held, were it not for the 

suspicion that its stringency is a sham, and that tlie 
cowl is often either assumed as an escape from justice 
or worn as a cloak of hypocrisy. It is difficult, for 
obvious reasons, to discover how far the charge that 
fugitives from the clutch of the law shelter themselve.s 
within the monastery walls is a true one, though it is 
certain that when once admitted the culprit is safe 
from the bloodhounds of official retribution. I have 
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even lieard it argued, by way of repudiation of tliis 
eliarge. that it is only the most abandoned characters, 
tleeing from the penalties of a capital offence, ■who 
will take advantage of a refuge so discredited as the 
cloister ; though to contend that a society is not 
criminally recruited because only criminals of the 
deepest dye can be persuaded to attach themselves 
to it. does not seem to me a very happy method of 
exculpation. I am reminded by it of an incident 
which I came across while travelling in Greece some 
years ago. The public executioner in that country 
was a character held in such general detestation that he 
was forced to live apart, strictly guarded, on a little 
island in the harbour of Xauplia. And not only 
that ; but such difficulty was experienced in lilling the 
place, that the selected candidate was, as a rule, taken 
from the criminal class itself — a bandit being j^ar- 
doned in order that he might be utilised to cut off 
the heads of other bandits. At the time of my visit 
one of these ■worthies had just completed the term of 
his office, but whether owing to the unpopularity he 
had contracted bv its discharge, or to the distrust he 
had inspired by his previous habits of life, he con- 
sidered himself in so much danger that he solved the 
problem of his future mode of existence by entering 
a monastery and assuming the cowl. In China he 
would presumably have taken this step at an earlier 
.stage in his career. 

'Whatever be the truth about the Buddhist 
monasteries in China as Cities of Eefuge, and whether 
the slur cast upon them by that suspicion be just or 
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not, tliere is less room fur doubt tluit the pattern ul 
ascetic life to which the monk is undei>toC)d to 
Common aspii’e, is one to which he most inire- 
imi.o»tuie eonforms. His celibacy and his 

vegetarianism are freely impugned. It is perhaps 
only natural that the theory that drinking-water and 
vegetables are teeming with animalcuhe or with the 
germs of animal life, should be one which he in- 
dignantly rejects, seeing that were he to accept it he 
would be hard put to subsist at all, with any regard 
at least to the precepts of the Buddhistic canon. 
But, alas, he is the victim of more substantial 
charges. It is whispered that the odour of meat and 
fish, and the tell-tale fragrance of the opium-pipe, are 
no strangers to the recluse's cell. AYith greater 
certainty lie is accused of being dirty, degraded, and 
ignorant, of subsisting on alms whicli he does nothing 
to merit, and of prostituting his worship into a 
mummery which he does not himself comprehend. 
If even a fraction of these charges be true, there can 
be small surprise that the monastic profession is held in 
so little repute among a people who are by no means 
deficient in their standards of the sober moral virtues. 

It may lie wondered how a society held in such 
slight esteem, and offering so few advantages, save 
Diffcie.it to the stupid or indolent, can continually 
lecraits replenish its ranks. The means of doing so 
are, however, many and varied, even if we reject the 
criminal hypothesis to which I have alluded.^ In 

^ It is scarcely possible to do so. in the face of the e\idence of such 
an authority and eye-Avitness as the late Archdeacon Gray, Avho, in his 
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some cases the children are bought at an early age 
from their parents ; though so strong is the family 
feeling in China that it is only under pressure of the 
direst necessity that the average pater/arruUas will 
consent, even for a price, to part with his offspring, 
particularly of the male sex. Sometimes the young 
children are kidnapped and sold to the priests ; this 
profession being, however, a dangerous one, as if 
detected it is punishable by death. More commonly 
young lads are voluntarily dedicated by their parents 
in fnlfilment of some vow, or for the sake of spiritual 
gain, the transfer being effected with all the formal!- 
ties of a mercantile transaction. It is forbidden, 
however, by law to surrender the entire male stock 
of a family to the cloister ; and in the event of there 
being two sons, the vounger onlv mav be sacrificed. 
A second class of adherents will be those who, from 
satiety of the world, or pecuniary collapse, or official 
failure, or material disappointment in some form or 
other, have decided to abandon the thorny paths of 
life, and to seek a safe retreat from its multitudinous 
cares. Lastly, there will be some, even in China 
and in the nineteenth century, to whom a life 
of joyless penance and austerity will appeal with 
irresistible force, as an expiation for the sins of the 
flesh, and a plank of passage into the world to come 
— sad, sorrowful wretclies, after the pattern of 

work on Cliina^ embodying the expeiience of a long life, said (vol. i. 
cliap. iv.) that he himself saw at different times in Buddhist monasteries 
an escaped murderer, a brothel-hon=:e keeper, and a condemned rebel, 
who had been gratefully admitted because he possessed a little money, 
which went to swell the corporate funds. 
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j^t. Simeou, avIio live apart in isolated cells, pertorni- 
iuu acts of cruel self-torture, and mumbliuii' in 
solitude tlie accents of an uuiutellipible ritual. 

Their means of subsistence are as varied as the 
rank^ from "which their disciples are drawn. The 
we.uooi larue monasteries possess endowments of 
el'dc " property, principally in land. Irom which 
they derive an income, either in rent or in the piolits 
of the cultivation of their own hands. Voluntary 
donations are also made to their lunds by those "it ho. 
while despising the monastery, cannot dis})euse with 
the services of the monk. The sale of joss-sticks 
and incense, of gilt paper and tapers, and the fees 
for services, ceremonies, and prayers, are also a 
considerable source of emolument. And when all 
these fail, there is always begging to fall back upon, 
the ultimate resort of all creeds in all ages. The 
Buddhist priests are no amateurs in the art of 
mendicancy. Sometimes large bands of them may 
be seen patrolling the streets, and by the discordant 
clamour of a gong calling attention to the unmis- 
takable character of the errand which ha', brought 
them down into the thoroughfares of men. By these 
dili'ereut methods they manage to scrape along : their 
buildings and temples just .saved from dilapidation : 
their persons and costumes in the la.^t stage of seedi- 
ness and decay ; their piety an illusion, their pre- 
tensions a fraud ; themselves at once the sa\"iour.s 
and the outcasts of society, its courted and its 
despised. 

I have visited many Buddhist monasteries and 
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temples iu Cliiiia : and have usually f^uiid tliat tliey 
corresjDoiid to tlie following description. Three 
iroii.x^rc buildings are ranged one behind the other 
terraces, and approached by a series of 
paved courts and rows of granite steps. There is 
something solemn and imposing in this succession of 
structures, each one properly exceeding its prede- 
cessor in magnificence, and leadino- on the imau’ina- 
tioii from \S'liat it lias already seen to wliat is yet to 
come. It is an arcliitectural device that we know 
was familiar to tlie Jews and Egyptians, and that 
appears to be common to all Oriental religions. It 
is nowhere employed with greater effect than in the 
splendid Buddhist sanctuaries and royal niausoleuins 
of Japan. 

The entrance gateway, which is of the nature of 
an open temple, sometimes contains a colossal gilt 
Entrance ccutrc, representing ]Maitreya 

gateway Cliiiicse Mill Fo), 01’ Buddlui To 

Come ; and on either side are the four diabolicah 
lookiiig monsters, with painted faces and flaming 
eyeballs, who represent the deified Avarriois appointed 
to keep guard o\'er the shrines of Buddha, and who 
symbolise an absolute command over all the forces 
of earth and heaven. They are identical with the 
Maharajahs, or CIreat Kings, of Hindu mythology, 
who, attended by a host of spiritual beings, march 
hither and thither to the protection of devout dis- 
ciples and the execution of Buddha's will over the 
four cpiarters of the universe. In China they are 
known as the Tien MMiig. One of them, with a 
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white face, holds an umbrella, the circumference of 
Avhich, when opened, overshadows the whole earth, 
and is lord of the forces of thunder and rain. 
Another, with a red face, controls the elements of 
fire, water, and air, and plays a species of stringed 
instrument, the vibrations of whose chords shake the 
foundations of the world. The third, with a green 
face, brandishing a sword, and the fourth with a blue 
face, clasping a serpent, are typical of supreme 
dominion over nature and man. In these figures, 
which are common throunhout China, and are 
uniform in design and monstrosity, the artist has 
combined the hideous and the grotesque in very 
equal proportions. But little skill seems ever to 
have been expended upon their construction. 

This gateway leads into a spacious paved court, 
at the upper end of which, on a granite platform. 
Main fabric of the main temple. A huge 

temple higli-pitclied tile roof almost eclipses the 
front and side walls, which are commonly destitute of 
ornamentation. The interior consists of a big par- 
allelogram, divided by circular painted columns into 
three main and two side aisles. Fronting the prin- 
cipal avenues are the three familiar figures called the 
bang Po, or Precious Ones, which are always found 
in the churches of Buddhist monasteries, and which 
are incarnations respectively of the past, the pre- 
sent, and the future Buddha : or, to give them their 
correct titles, of bakyamnni, Ivwanyin, and Maitrm'a.^ 

in the main hall ot Eudflhi.'it temples in China this 
trinity lepresents Sukyamuni in the centre, with two of his most famous 
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These idols are made of clav, thicklv gilt, and 
liiglily ])iirnislied. Their faces wear that expression 
of iuetfable self-complacency which is common to 
the Buddha all over the East, hut which, while in 
Japan it is always sublime, in China is apt to 
overslip the razor's edge into the ridiculous. The 
bodies are seated, and rise from the calyx of a 
lotus-flower. Below the images are altars laden with 
weighty bronzes, with big candelabra, and with 
censers, a thin smoke curling upwards from the 
slow combustion of blocks of sandalwood, or from 
sheaves of smouldering joss-sticks standing in a 
vase. On either side of the lateral aisles are ranged 
along a recess in the wall the smaller gilt figures of 
the Eighteen Lohans or Disciples of Buddha, whose 
features exaggerate the silliness, while they alto- 
gether miss the serenity depicted in the countenance 
of their illustrious master. The prevailing colours 
in the surface decorations of the columns and rafters, 
which are rudely painted, are eAmrywhere red and 
green. 

^Mien service is going on, the aisles are laid out 
with rows of long, low, sloping stools, upon which at 
intervals rest circular straw hassocks. Behind these 
stand the monks intoning the words of the prescribed 
liturgy. The service is led by one of their number, 

disciples, Kashiapa, the hr^t patriarch, represented as an old man, 
on one side, and Ananda. the second patriarch, as a yoimg man. on the 
other. Sometimes the two supporters are Bodhisattwas, or prospective 
Buddhas, who, in the evolution of their '-alvation. have reached the 
penultimate stage ; and of whom the best known is the jovial image of 
Waitreya. the Buddha To Come. 
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who officiates at an isolated mat before the great 
altar. Their dresses are cut after one pattern, and 
are dingy in the extreme, consisting of 
berTic; loose cottoii robes of two colours — yellow 
and an ashen-grey — with turn-down collars, and a 
clasp in front. Xo monk is allowed, according to 
the strict regulation of the canon, to possess more 
than one set of garments, and this he is com- 
pelled to wear both day and night. Their heads 
are clean shaven, a ceremonial which is performed 
about twice a month. Here and there on the bald 
craniums one may note small disc-like cicatrices, or 
scars, burnt in by the hand of the abbot alone, as a 
badge of their sacred calling, or in fulfilment of some 
particular vow. Their hands are piously folded in 
front of them, and the nails have been sufiered to 
grow to inordinate dimensions. 

The expression of their features is usually one of 
blank and idiotic absorption ; which is, perhaps, not 
voxet surprising, considering that of the words 
nihil winch they intone scarcely one svllable do 

they themselves understand. The mass-book is a 
dead letter to them, for it is written in Sanskrit or 
Pali, which they can no more decipher than fly. The 
words that they chant are merely the equivalent 
in sound of the original sentences, rendered into 
Chinese characters, and are therefore totally devoid 
of sense. To this stale shibboleth, or ignorant repeti- 
tion of unmeaning sounds, they attribute a vital im- 
portance.’ It is, they point out, the sacred language 

' Compare Matthew vi. 7 : ‘ Diit when ye pray, rise not vain re- 
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of Fan (tlie birthplace of Buchllia), and is therefore of 
divine origin and efficacy. The "blessed word Meso- 
potamia ’ wa? ni:>t more fraught Avith consolation to 
the incurious (Christian than is this stupid jargon to 
the Chine.'^e bonze. Or let me give a more practical 
illustration. The case AA*ould be a similar one if the 
responses in an English church Avere to be uttered in 
the Greek tongue, transcribed into English spelling 
and gabbled out by illiterate rustics — an absurdity 
of Avhich, a.s a matter of fact, our chant-books are 
not altogether guiltless, seeing that the responses to 
the Commandments in the Communion Service are 
alAA'ays described in their pages as Eyrie Eleison, a 
phrase AAdiich must be gibberish to nine out of eA'ery 
ten choristers A\dio read it. The effect upon a serA'ice 
so conducted, and still more upon the ministrants, is 
obA’ious. Xo sincerity can be expected of a pureh' 
phonetic devotion. It is voj: et pneteren nihil . 

And yet Ave must not be too seA'ere upon these 
benighted disciples of Buddha in the uplands of 
Tenants tlic Celestial Empire Other churches and 

of glass ^ 

hou-,e5 other creeds liaA^e been guilty of the same 
pretence, and haA’e found a saA’ing virtue iu the 
use of an unknoAvn tongue. JeAV and Gentile, 
Christian and heretic. Catholic and IMoslem, haA’e all 
acted upon the principle that the more restricted the 
understanding the more implicit the acceptance, and 
haA’e imparted the secrets of sah’ation iu accents that 
kept them secrets still, to be interpreted not by the 

petitions, as the heathen tlo ; for they think that thev shall be heard 
for their inncli j.peakinif.' 


c c 
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ear of seii?e. but Ijy that of faith. To this day how 
many of the singers in the choir of a Catholic cliuri.-h 
understand even a fraction of the Latin litany which 
they intone ? 

The murmur of the chant is accompanied by 
intermittent music from such instruments as the 
Oriental loves. An acolvte from time to 

Procession 

time strikes a drum, the framework of which 
is of wood, carved and painted to represent a huge 
pot-bellied fish. Another tinkles a bell in the back- 
grouncl. and now and then breaks in the dissonant 
clangour of a gong. After a while a fresh note is 
struck ; and at the signal the priests separate into two 
companies, and proceed for a long time to wind in and 
out of the lines of stools in a slow and solemn pro- 
cession. Backwards and forwards, in and out, with 
measured tread and even steps they pace along, their 
hands clasped, their heads bowed, their lips still mur- 
muring the same unintelligible refrain, in which mav 
be distinguished the sounds Omito To (Amitabha 
Buddhai. the repetition of which many thousands of 
times is pregnant with salvation. 

Behind and beyond the IMain Temple extends a 
second paved c[uadrangle, a further temple at the 

EUi, uaiv which very frecj:uently contains 

a marble dagoha, or sculptural reliquary, with 
altars and shrines. Here is concealed some peculiarly 
sacred object, very possiltly a tooth of the great 
Buddha himself. Even devotees have been some- 
what staggered 1)y the numljer of these well-autheiiti- 
eated relic- that are scattered throughout the Eastern 
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world ; and an early Chinese geographer, visiting 
Ceylon, and being everyAvhere shown tooth after 
tooth, ended by solemnly remarking of his master, 
‘ He was born with an excessive nnmber of teeth." 

At the rear and sides of the temples are the do- 
mestic premises of the monks ; the kitchen, where the 
Dome'-iie daily rice is boiled in a huge earthenware vat ; 
rieimscs refectory, where on hard tables and harder 
benches it is consumed in silence under the super- 
vision of the abbot ; the guest-chambers reserved for 
the not too enervating entertainment of guests ; and the 
sleeping apartments beyond these, which can rarely, 
save by a euphemism, be so leniently described. 

The bodies of the monks themselves are in the 
greater part of China burned and not buried after 

death ; although in the north this is a privi- 

Cremation . 

lege that is reserved lor the Jbang-chang, 
or head-priests. Contrary to the custom in Japan, 
vdiere cremation is universal among the common 
people, ill China it is only the prerogative or the 
peculiarity of the religious order. Each monastery 
contains its crematorium^ and its carnpo santo^ vrhere 
are deposited the ashes of the dead. The body is 
placed in a sitting position in an open plank coffin, 
and is carried out to the furnace, ivhich is of the sim- 
plest description, consisting merely of a small brick 
chamber or tower, standing by itself in a detached 
situation. There the corpse is placed upon the ground, 
surrounded and supported by fagots ; the attendant 
monks intone a chant ; and the mortal remains of 
their departed brother are speedily reduced to ashes. 
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wliile tlie sinoke from the })yre e^cape^ through a 
single oritu-e in the roof. Thu>. unpretentiim^ly and 
with scant attempt at decorum, the mortal cuil is 
shuffled off. and it* discharged inmate goe^ on his way 
to solve the nreat mv^terv. 



THE PEOSPECT 

‘ Tu regere imperio populos, Eoraane, memento ! 
Hin tibi erimt axles, pacisipje impoiiere morenn 
Parc ere subjectis, et debellare superb os ’ 


Virgil, JEnekl IT. 851-3 




CHArTEE XII 


THE DESTINIES OF THE FAR EAST 

Prude ns futuri temper is exitum 
Caligmosa nocte premit Dens. 

Kidetque si mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidat. Quod adest, memeato 
Componere nequus. 

Houace, Carm. III. ‘2d. 

Tx the two remaining chapters I propose brielly to 
sum up the conclusions to which I have endeavoured 
to lead the readers of this book, and, in so 

Summaiy 

far as tliey appear to justify so ^'enturesome 
an enterprise, to cast the horoscope of the future. 
I desire also to indicate the part that is now being 
played, or is likely hereafter to be played, on the 
majestic stage to which I have invited attention, by 
the Government and the citizens of my own country. 
In this first portion of my study of the kingdoms of 
the Far East I have dealt with three States alone — 
Japan, Korea, and China. C>f these, Japan and 
China are powerful Empires (though in very different 
senses of tlie termj whose orbit in the firmament 
of nations may claim a certain fixity, and whose 
national existence, in spite of the fact that their 
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political boundaries are liable to luodilieatioiu is 
not likely at any time to ])e submerged. Korea, on 
tlie contrary* belongs to a ('las> of States of whom 
future fixity is the last attribute to be predicated, 
and before whom an anxious course of vicis>it tides 
opens. Though nominally iiidejjendent, her terri- 
tories are overrun by the armies of her jealous neigh- 
bours; though actually feudatory, she lacks the 
moral strength usually imparted by that tie. 

The superficial features of Japanese character 
and politics are known to all. Her nimble-witted 
The future liglit-liearted peoj^le, the romantic 

ot Japan enviroumeiit of her past, and the astonish- 
ing rapidity wfith which she is assimilating all that 
the A\est has to teach her, have been praised with 
an indiscriminate prodigality that has already Ijegun 
to pall, and has not been without its bad efiects 
upon herself. I conceive that no worse service 
could have been rendered to Japan than the publi- 
cation of the last work in English which has l^een 
dedicated to her charms b}^ a well-knowm English 
writer and poet. Ihese overloaded encomiums not 
merely cloy the palate ; they foster a growing v'anity 
against which the Japanese require to be upon their 
guard, and which ma}', unless al)ated, both provoke 
and deserve the chastisement of some smart rebuff. 
Japan is sure enough of a distinguished and even 
biilliant future, without being told that she has 
exhausted the sum of all liuinau excel! ences in the 
present. Moreover, a time ot internal fermentation 
lies l)efore her in the attempt to graft a purely 
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demoenitic product ou to a stem from wliicli tlie 
feudal sap lias not been entirely expunged, and to 
reconcile tlie ividest asjiirations of constitutional 
liberty with the relics of a theocratic rojhae. This 
struggle will rec|uire the fullest measure of sense 
and self-control, and may. perhaps, not be tided 
over without crisis and suffering. From such a 
trial the patriotism of her people and the liberal 
sentiments of her statesmen are capable of bringing 
her forth, if not unscarred, at least with vitality 
unexhausted : and that in the course of the next 
quarter of a century she will take her place on a 
level of technical equality with the great Powers of 
the "West may be accepted as certain. The Eevision 
of the Treaties, effected just as these pages pass into 
the printerh hands, will tree her from all artificial 
trammels, and while ratifying will also test her right 
to international autonomy. 

Japan has been blamed for srpianderiug too 
much money upon armaments, military and naval, 
and for nenlectinn the requirements of 
Uiep'u-'’* industrial and commercial expaubion. It 
is true that her resources are capable of 
very considerable development, and that a prudent 
finance, already in pjart inaugurated, will greatly 
increase both the numbers and the prosperity of lier 
people. But the critics to whom I allude lose sight 
of the part which Japan aspires to play in the Far 
East, and to which her present policy of expenditure 
and organisation is strictly subordinated. That part 
is determiucd l)y her geographical situation. Placed 
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at a niaritiiue coicru of vania/t' upon the llatik uf 
Asia, precisely aiialoyous to that oi-rupied by Great 
Britain on the flank of Earope. exeri/ising a power- 
ful influence over the adjoining continent, liut not 
necessarily involved in its responsibilities, she sets 
before herself the supreme ambition of becoming, on 
a smaller scale, the Britain of the Far East. By 
means of an army strong enough to defend our 
shores, and to render invasion unlikely, and still 
more of a navy sufficiently powerful to sweep the 
seas, she sees that England has retained that unicgie 
and commanding position in the "West wfliicli was 
won for us by the industry and force of character 
ot our people, by the mineral wealth of these islands, 
Ijy the stability of our Government, and by the 
colonising genius of our sons. Bv similar methods 
Japan hopes to arrive at a more modest edition of 
the same result in the East. Like the English, her 
people are stubborn fighters and born sailors. If 
she can but intimidate any would-be enemy from 
attempting a landing upon her shores, and can fly 
an unchallenged flag over the surrounding waters, 
while from her own resources she provides occupa- 
tion, sustenance, clothing, and wages for her people, 
she will fulfil her role in the international politics of 
the future. 

And how important a one this may be those 
who consider her position in relation both to the 
lacific Ocean and to the neighbouring mainland 
ot Asia, in the light that is cast upon it by the 
ambition of rival Powers, will easily be able to 
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judge. The opening of the (.'nuadiau raciiic liail 
way and Traiis-Pacihc route on the eastern side ; 
the ultimate completion of the Xicaragua or -ume 
other interoceanic Canal farther to the south : the 
maritime ambition^ of Eussia. already dissatisfied ndtli 
her base at Vladivostok and thirsting for a Pacific 
commerce and a Pacific armament ; the impetus that 
will be lent to these desires and the revolution that will 
be produced in Vortliern Asia by the Siberian Eail- 
way; the emulous zeal with Avliich foreign Powers, 
England, America. France, and Grermany, are snap- 
ping up the isle^ and inlets of Oceania ; the connet-- 
tion (certain to increase as time advances') between 
Japan and the British Colonies of the Australasian 
group — may in the course of the coming century 
develop a Pacific Question, the existence of wliich 
is now not so much as suspected, and the outlines 
of which can at present be only dimly foreseen. In 
the solution of such a cgiestion Japan, by virtue of 
her situation, sin mid be capable of playing a con- 
siderable part. That she should be free to do so. 
and should develop the requisite moral force and 
strength (in both of which she is at present lackingd, 
it is necessary that she should hold herself aloof 
from foreign entanglements, and, aljove all, that she 
should not come into sustained collision with her old 
and hereditarv antagonist. China. "Whatever mio-ht be 
the issues of such a struggle — whether, as some aver, 
the superior equipment of the smaller Power would 
prevail against the admini<trative rottenness of the 
greater, or whether, as more think, the mighty 
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millions of the Yellow llace wuuld roll haek tin* 
small island population into the Sea — it is pro- 
foundly to be desired, in the interests of hunuuiity, 
that no such conflict should occur. That the true 
policy for Japan, ignoring tradition and history and 
burying national antipathies, is a friendly under- 
standing with China, interested like herself in keep- 
ing at a distance the single common peril — namely, 
the advance of the Muscovite from the ncntli — 
appears to me self-evident, and is, I believe, appre- 
ciated by her own statesmen. Such a solidarity, 
without taking the form of an otiensive and defen- 
sive alliance, would be strong enough to preserve 
the balance of power in the Par East and to prepare 
the way by which Japan may attain to that high 
place which she yearns to fill among the nations of 
the world. 

To the existence of such a compact. Korea, upon 
which both parties look with an interested and 
Future of jealous eye, is somewhat, as recent expe- 
ivofoa rience shows, in the nature of an obstacle. 
That that petty kingdom cannot expect for long to 
retain any real independence, the description which I 
have given will have shown. A palace intrigue, the 
death of a king or a C[ueen, an internal rebellion, mav 
at any moment produce an aaeuti; or imbroglio, such 
as has already invited outside interference, and can 
only end in a diminution or abrogation of the national 
claims to autonomy. The friends of Korea do rvrongly, 
in my opinion, in encouraging the latter pretensions. 
A country that is too weak to stand alone gains 
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notluui!' by au atieeted indillbreuce to external 
support. If Korea is iic't to collapse irretrievably, 
slie must lean upon a stronp-er Power ; and every 
cousideratiou of policy points towards maintaining 
China in the position of protector wdiicli she has 
hitherto filled. After all, Japan would sooner see 
Korea a recognised vassal of the Middle Kingdom than 
slie would see lier under the heel of Hussia, or gaze 
upon St. Andrew's Cross fluttering in the harbour of 
Fusau. 

The future of China is a problem the very 
inverse of that involved in the future of Japan. 
Future oi The oue is a country intoxicated with the 
modern spirit, and recpiiring above all 
things the stamina to understand the shock of too 
sudden an upheaval of ancient ideas and plunge 
into the unknown. The other is a country stupefied 
with the 2:>ride of the past, and standing in need of 
the very impulse to Avhich its neighbour too incon- 
tinently yields. Japan is eager to bury the past; 
China worships its embalmed and still life-like corpse. 
Japan wants to be reformed out of all likeness to 
herself. China declines to be reformed at all. She 
is a monstrous but mighty anachronism, defiantly 
planted on the fringe of a world to whose contact 
she is indifferent and whose influence she abhors ; 
much as the stones of Solomon's Temple look down 
upon an alley in modern Jerusalem, or as the Column 
of Trajan rears its head in the heart of nineteenth- 
century Eome. 

In the foregoing pages I have depicted in their 
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own country and capital tlie characteristics of this 
unlovely but admiral ile people. But I am not sure 
The that they are not even more wonderful 

as aliens wlieu seeii outside their native land. At 
Hongkong, Hanoi, Cholen, Singapore, Penang, Bang- 
kok, as also at Piangoon and Handalay on the one 
side, and at Batavia and Manila on the other, they 
have established great communities, living con- 
tentedly under alien laws, and drawing into their 
fingers the reins of a multiform and lucrative com- 
merce. Xot merely do they absorb and fre(|uently 
monopolise the retail trades, but they farm the State 
monopolies ; they run big steamships and own im- 
mense mills ; they float companies with large capital : 
they own and work productive mines. Hnder 
British protection 200,000 of them live serenely in 
the city of Hongkong, and 180,000 on the island of 
Singapore. In the adjoining native State of Johore, 
210,000 out of a total population of 300,000 are 
Chinese. Throughout the Malay States they far 
outnumber the Malays. In Siam there are said to be 
between two and three millions of the Yellow Piace, or 
nearly one-third of the entire population. Freed from 
the exactions and inquisition of their own Government, 
they develop on foreign soil, and for the edification of 
foreign commerce, the very equalities which if applied 
to the regeneration of their own country might make 
her once again the mistress of the Eastern world. 

It is sometimes cquestioned whether this ever- 
increasing flood of Chinese emigration may not con- 
.stitute an ultimate danger to the countries which it 
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overruns, and wlu-tlier the invasion <»f the hordes of 
Jingliiz Khali is nof capable of a milder twentieth- 
century reproduction. These apprehensions 
chiii?«k- have recently received a fresh and formidahle 
impetus Iroiii the eiicouragenieiit given to 
them in the scholarly and remarkable work of the late 
]\Ir. Pearsond Therein, supported by mucdi learn- 
ing, conlirmed by ingenious analogies, and rendered 
attractive by a luminous and agreeable style, may be 
found developed at length the dismal thesis that the 
future of Eastern A^ia. if not of parts of Central Asia 
also, is not for the White but for the Yellow Pace ; 
and that neither Great Britain, nor France, nor Eussia, 
but China, is the Power into whose hands will pass 
the predestined sceptre of the Far East. With both 
the premises and the conclusions of Mr. Pearson's 
fascinating but melancholy argument I find myself 
in total disagreement. Before explaining, however, 
the points and grounds of difference between us, let 
me summarise Mr. Pearson's propositions as far as 
possible in his own words. 

With the view of sustaining his main and ultimate 
induction, Mr. Pearson first marshals the evidences, 
Mr. Pear- couceives tlieiii to be, of the power 

mrntf attd vitality of China. He points to her 
itsLuuur Qf revolted province of Chinese 

Turkestan or Kashgaria from Yakub Beg in 1874-7 ; 
he says she dominates Korea ; and he reminds 
us that she succeeded in finally stamping out the 

^ National Life and Character, a Forecast, by C. H. Pearson. 
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Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan. These are the 
testimonies to her internal organisatk)!! and strength. 
Casting his eyes over a wider range, he next ob- 
serves the phenomena to which I have already 
alluded. He sees Chinamen llooding ;:5ingapore and 
the Malay Peninsula, beginning to settle in Borneo 
and Sumatra, encroaching upon the lal^our markets 
of California and Australia, and already supplanting 
the natives in Hawaii and other islands of the Pacihc. 
He draws attention to the Ilexibility and versatility 
of the Chinese character, to their ea^y adaptation to 
extremes of climate, to their excellence a> labourers, 
their industry as merchants, and their docality as 
colonist^. Pinally, he contemplates the acquisition 
by the Power thus endowed l)y nature, of the re- 
sources of modern invention, of a network of rail- 
ways connecting the great cities of the Empire with 
each other and Avith adjoining countries, of telegraphs 
and steamers, of the use of foreign capital, of large 
armies drilled and equipped on the European model, 
of artillery and scientific implements of war, and, 
aboA'e all, of the leadership of a really great man. 
Yay, intoxicated by the enchantment of the picture, 
he is actually Avilling to dispense with the last-named 
advantage : — 

•The Chinese do not need even the accident of a man of 
genius to develop their magnificent future. Ordinary states- 
manship. adopting the improvements of Europe, without 
otfeuding the customs and prejudices of the people, may make 
them a State which no Power in Europe will dai^e to disre- 
gard ; with an army which could march by fixed stages across 
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AEia, and a ileet wliich could liold its own against any tliat 
the strongest of Hiiropean Powers could attbrJ to keep pc-r- 
nuinently in ChinHse waters.* ^ 


nicircli 
c>i the 
3Xaii^ols 


Siicli being tlie grounds of liis confidence in the 
future of (fliliia. l\[r. Pearson next pro.-eeds to iiidi- 
Tiie new "vvliut ill lils opiiiiou slie may be expected 

to do, “On three sides of her he countries 
that she may easily seize, over which very 
often she ha:^ some old claim, and in the climate of 
which her people can live. It is more than probable 
that some of these will pass under Chinese rule,' 
Poriieo will ceiuainly be hers. “ Expansion towaiaP 
the south and south-west seems most probable : but 
she is not deliarred either towards the north and 
west.' Xepal might be wrested from England, parrs 
of Turkestan from Paissia, and the Amur Province 
from the same Power. The danger of this military 
advance would be still further accentuated if China 
became a IMohammedan Power. 

Filially l\Ir. Pearson sums up his 23rcseiitment 
of the triple future that awaits his as a 

Lord, of colonising Power, a military Power, and a 
the future Po^ycr, aiul the corresponding de- 

cline that threatens the Caucasian stock, in the 
following lannuau’e : — 


‘ On the whole it seems difficult to doubt that the black 
and yellow belt, which always eiicircle^> the globe between 
the Tropics, will extend its area and deepen its colour with 
time. The work of the white man in these latitudes is 
only to introduce order and an acquaintance with the best 
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iudustrlal inethoils of rlie West. The C'>untnes belong to rluhr 
autocTitlionous races : itua th*^se, rlu-ngh xh*^y may iu part^i 
aecepr tlie white man a coiapieoa' and orgaui-er, will 
o-radually become toj -trong and unvvieldy for him to con- 
trol ; oi\ if they retain hinn will do it only with tlie condition 
that he assimilates Inniself to the inferior race. . . . The 
citizens of the black and yellow race- will then be taken up 
into the social relations of the white race-, will throng the 
Kiinlish turf r)r the of Paris, and will 1 e admitted to 

iiitei'inarriage. ... D les anyone doubt that tin* day i- at 
liand wdien China will have cheap fuel from her coal-mines, 
cheap trail- port by railways and steamers, and will have 
founded technical schools to develop her Industrie- ? A\ hen- 
ever that day come.-, she may wrest the control of the ivorld s 
markets, especially throughout A-ia, from Eiio'land and 
bermany. ... A hundred years Imnce. vheii the Chinese, 
Hindus, and negroes, who are ii' >w a^ 2 to 1 to the higher races, 
shall be as o to 1 : when they have borrowed the science or 
Europe and developed their still virgin wmrlds, tlie pres-ure 
of their competition upon the white man will be irre-i^tible. 
He iviil be driven from every neutral market, and forced to 
confine himself ivithin his own. . . . AVith civilisation equally 
diffused, the most ])opuloiis country must ultimately be the 
most powerful ; and the preponderance of China over any 
rival — even over the United States of America — is likely to 
]>e overwhelming.’ 


It will be conceded that Mr. Pearson lias not 
erred on the side of timidity in this forecast, at once 
Objection so complimentary to China and so luguljrious 
piedlueC fot' ourselves, and that the colours of his 
.It home are applied with no hesitating or 

piecemeal brush. One objection alone he admits, 
and that in order to refute it. The theory of con- 
tinued Chinese expansion outside Cliina proper might 
seem to be qualified by the enormous unoccupied 
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area at her <lisposal within. E{juivalent in size A) 
tweiity-twn. or, as others say. to twenty-six Eny lands, 
'-he cuukl laainrain a population of 05iM)OOjJ(Mi or 
75lhl)0njj(jU ; dr. she mieEt increase for fifty rears 
before re<piirinu relief by exodus. In fact, from her 
superi()r fertility, (fliina could support more in- 
hal)itaut> than England to the square mile, and 
might dupli(-ate her numbers before she needed :e) 
troulfie her neighbours. To wdiich consideratioiis 
mig'ht be added the conservative genius of Chinese 
government, and the discouragement offered to native 
emigration. This line of reasoning l\Ir. Pearson, 
answers by pointing out that though the Taipiue 
Eebellion forty years ago, which la-ted for fourteen 
years, cost China from twenty to fifty million lives, 
and though between 184:1 and ISbd the nation is 
calculated to have decreased by thirty millions, yet 
it wnis during thi> very period that she continued to 
pour her colonists into ^iam, Malaysia, the Straits 
Settlements. America. Peru, and Australia. 

I have now summed up, I hope with fairness. 
j\[r. Pearson's argument, and wull proceed to show 
UtMMms opinion, it is for the most part 

jlntmtArr. unsouud. I am cou'^cious, of course, of the 
Pear=.ou (-.xtreuie fallibility of any individual specula- 
tions as to the future ; and am quite prepared to 
believe that a priori my own forecast is more likely 
to be invalidated than one proceeding from so ac- 
complished a scholar as 'Mw Pearson. But if the 
latter writer had, as I believe, never been in China, 
but only studied the Chinese question from the 
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academic distance of an Australian study; and if, 
further, I can show his premises to Ije of (questionable 
validity and authority, there will 1)e :^Olue reason for 
regarding his conclusions with suspicion : the more 
so that they are, to the best of my knowledge, shared 
by no contemq)orary authority who either knows or 
has resided in China itself. 

I will follow Mr. Pearson’s reasoning iji the order 
in which he lias himself disqdayed it, q)reinismg that 
Aiie-ea much of it has already been answered in 
of ciiaia anticipation in the pages of this work. The 
suq3q:iression by China of the rebellions in Kashgar 
and Yunnan justifies no such complimentary inference 
as Mr. Pearson has drawn. The former depended 
only uqjon the q^ersonality of a single individual, 
\akub Beg, apq)ealing to religious fanaticism and 
taking advantage of the military weakness of China 
at a distance of 3, GOO miles from her base. With 
the removal by q^oison of the usurper, the movement, 
almost without fighting, collaq^sed. Similarly the 
Taiqiing and Mohammedan rebellions, so far from 
testifying to the might of China, demonstrated the 
full measure of her weakness ; for the resources of 
the Emqjire were strained almost to breaking q)oint 
to cope with the double peril, which not less than 
twenty-five years of fighting were rerquired to sup- 
qme-'^. My account of the situation in Korea will 
have shown that however creditable to the astuteness 
of the suzerain Power, China's authority there can 
.'^••arcely be cited as an evidence of material or 
militarv strength. 
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I next turn to tlie argument based upon the 
colonising genius of China, as illustrated in the 
The maritime countries and islands of the Far 

Coluiiuil ^ 

(.j[Uestiun East, as well as in more distant lands 
posse>siiig a frontage on the Pacific Ocean. It is 
assumed that the steady infiltration of Chinese 
einigraut^ into these regions, and the control of the 
labour market which they so rapidly accpiire^ are 
the inevitable precursors of a complete political 
and commercial domination. These anticipations I 
do not share. Chinese emigration I believe to be 
dictated by the animal interests of self-maintenance, 
and by the craving of masculine labour to find an 
outlet, which is deified to it by the selfish and 
rapacious tyranny of the Chinese administrative and 
economic system at home ; ^ and to be divorced 

^ Since Avriting these words I have met with a curious contirma- 
tion of their accuracy in the report of a Chinese official, who was sent 
by his Goverimient as Consul-General to Singapore in to report 

upon the reason^ which induced so many thousand Chinamen to 
voluntarily expatriate themselves under foreign dominion. He wrote : 
‘When asked why they do not take the opportunity ot returning and 
settling in their native land, their knitted brows and frowning coun- 
tenances might be observed, and the following complaints were 
generally made : They said that they feared the so-called ‘’investiga- 
tions ” of their local mandarins; the oppression of the -under- 

lings ; and the extortions of their clansmen and neighbi.>urs, instances 
of which could be given without number. They complained that 
those who happened to return home had been maliciously accused as 
pirates and robbers ; as purchaser'^ of contraband in arms and ammu- 
nition in order to supply sea pirates ; and as bin ers and kidnappers 
of coolie slaves for the ])urpose of supplying ioreign ruffians. Some 
of them had had their baggage and belongings — the savings oi years — 
torcibly taken awa;\ from them and partitioned amongst local ruffians; 
and some had had their houses pulled down and were forbidden to 
build on the land of their buying. Alone and unprotected, considered 
to be strangers and aliens amongst their own kindred, to whom could 
they apply for help, surrounded as the}’ ere on all sides by rapacious 
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from any ulterior intent of conquest or dominion. 
The Marquis Tseng, iii his famous article,^ wrote as 
follows : — 

" The Chinese have never been an aggressive race. His- 
tory shows them to have always been a peaceful people, and 
there is no reason why they ^liould be otherwise in the 
future. China has none of that land-hunger so characteristic 
of other nations, and, contraiy to what is generally believed 
in Europe, she is under no necessity of finding in other lands 
an outlet for a surplus population. Considerable numbers of 
Chinese have at ditferent times been forced to leave their 
homes, and push their fortunes in Cuba, Peru, the United 
States, and the British Colonies ; but this must be imputed 
rather to the poverty and ruin in which they were involved 
by the Taiping and Mohaumiedaii rebellions, than to the 
difficulty of finding the means of subsir=tence under ordinary 
condition=i.“ In her wide dominions there is room and to 
spare for all Iier teeming population. AY hat China wants is 

hawks, of high and low degree ? Hence, having taken a lesson from 
experience, none of the w ealthier Chinese in foreign countries cared 
to return to the land of their ancestors. Those who did go to China 
to trade or travel, w^ent either as British or Hutch subjects, under the 
Xwotection of a foreign Government.’ A tuither confirmation of the 
same opinion is furnished by a recent lecture of a w’ ell-known Hutch 
Professor, Hr. tie Groot, of Leyden, whose countrymen in the East 
Indies appear to have been seized with a similar panic to Hr. Pearson. 
He argues in reply that these fears are either baseless or grossly 
exaggerated, and must be traced in the main to palpable ignorance 
regarding the chief causes of Chinese emigi’ation, wdiich he limits to 
the tw'o provinces of Kuangtung and Fukien. These causes he describes 
as the absence of irrigation and dearth of rain, the primitive condition 
of agriculture, the di.scouragement and non-existence of native indus- 
tries, the superabundance of day-labourers, and the low" rate of wages. 

^ * China, the Sleep and the Awaikening,’ Abiatic Quarterly lie vie il\ 
January 

^ This statement cannot be implicitly accepted, seeing that the 
emigration of Chinamen to the ports and islands of the Eastern 
Archipelago, and to Australia and America, had begun long before the 
Taiping or Hohammedan rebellions; and was the natural consequence 
of poverty acting upon an overcrow'ded population. 
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not eniij^ration. but a proper organisation fur tlie equable 
(li^rribiit ion (,f tlie })upulatiun. In China projier iinieh land 
has gone out of cultivation. vhiL-?t in Manchuria. i\[ongolia. 
and Chiiio^e Turk(\-tan there are immen^o tract- of country 
which have r.ever felt the touch of the husbandman.* 

This reasoning is for the most part true, tliougli 
it is to he regretted that neitlier the Marquis T^eng 
nor any other Chinese statesman seems to have 
persuaded his (Tovernment to deduce from it the 
onl\^ practical lesson, viz. that public works in China 
would provide that very occupation and outlet for 
lack of which expatriation is forced upon her 
citizens. 

An examination of the Chinese emigrant com- 
munities in British, French, Dutch, or Spanish 
ciuuMoter tcrritoiies, leads to the same couelusion as 

of Chmo»e , ^ 

cuioiii^^ts to tlieir character and objects. For, on 
the one hand, the Chinese are by nature tractable, 
orderly, and contejit to be governed. They lully 
ajjpreciate the benefits of a just and organised 
administration. In a petition vhich was being 
signed while I was in Singajiore, praying for a 
continuation of the term of office of the retiring 
Governor, Sir Cecil Smith, the Chinese population 
of the colony mentioned among other grounds of 
his popularity and of their gratitude, his suppression 
a few years before of the Chinese Secret Societies, 
which were as much a curse to themselves as they 
were a danger to others. On the other hand, the 
Chinese population in the above-mentioned places 
is of a tivo-fold character. Either it is composed of 
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a doatiiig element who come down from China to 
make money for themselves, because there are a Ijetter 
opening and higher wages than at home, but who 
contemplate as speedy a return as possible to their 
native couiitr}' ; or it consists of a sedentary popu- 
lation, who never mean to go back at all, because 
they prefer the city of their adoption, and have 
married the women of the country, hgly as is the 
Chinaman to the European eye, he possesses the gift, 
uni(|ue in the world, of making himself acceptable 
as a husband to the women of half-a-score of dilferent 
races. He weds, with equal readiness and satisfac- 
tion to both parties, the Korean, the Annamite, the 
Cambogian, the Siamese. (With the Malays, who 
are Mohammedans, it is, of course, different.) This 
connubial facility is an element on the side of order 
and good conduct, for it establishes him, not merely 
as a wanderer, but as a contented citizen in the 
land of i\Ioab. At the same time it severs him, so 
to speak, from the parent stock ; for he loses the 
connection with the mother country which a Chinese 
spouse and connections would fortify, while the 
ensuing generation is hvbrid both in origin and 
syiupaihy. I doubt, indeed, ''.vhetlier emigrants have 
ever anywhere established a permanent dominion, 
who did not bring their wives along with them. 

Pas.sing from thence to the argument that rests 
upon the capabilities of China as a great military 
Power, I have said enough in previous pages of this 
book to show that in my judgment any such esti- 
mate is a dtdusiou. Many European writers appear 
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to tliiuk that l)ecause China has so many millions 
c)f stalwart and tough-limbed sons, slie must tliere- 
miitary fore possess so many hundred thousands of 

weakiie--^ , 

oiLiiina excellent fighting soldiers ; and that because 
she has arsenals, where, under European eyes, she 
turns out Euroi^ean cannons, projectiles, rifies, car- 
tridge:>, and powder, she has therefore an organised 
force capable of being jilaced in the field against, 
and of giving serious . trouble to, a European army. 
Xo such opinion has, I believe, ever been entertained 
or advam^ed by a competent critic. There is no 
country in the world wdiere the military profession 
is of smaller account, or wdiere the science of wnir- 
fare is less intelligently studied than hi China. The 
phrase cedant arrna togce is there no aspiration for 
honourable peace, no sigh of satisfaction over the 
conclusion of a successful campaign, hut is the con- 
fession of an abiding contempi for the art that 
prefers the sword to the pen. The Chinese army, 
under Chinese officers, even with muskets in its 
hands and cartridges in its pouches, is an undisci- 
plined rabble of tramps, about as wmll (pialified to 
withstand a European force as a body ol Hyde Park 
processionists Avould he to repel a charge of the Life 
Guards. Whatever the Chinese rank and file have 
already shown themselves capable of doing under 
European lead, wdiatever they might do w^ere such 
lead repeated in the future,^ they are, view^ed as a 

^ I am not here discussing the contingency, which I have else- 
where contemplated, of the Chinese forces being utilised f<ir purposes 
of defence, or even ultimately of ohence, by an alien Power either in 
complete or in partial occupation of the country, or placed viitue 
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national army, a relatively inferior military instru- 
ment to tlie weakest routingent in tlie force of the 
feeblest European State. 

Under these conditions, which might be predicted, 
in a scarcely less degree, of the naval as well as of 
chine-e the iiiilitarv forces of China, to talk, as hir. 

Pearson does, of a C'liinese army marcliing 
by fixed stages across Asia, or even confining itself 
to the more humble 0})eratiou of recovering the 
adjoining countries uvliich once aoknowledged the 
sovereignty of Peking, appears to me the Avildest 
freak of fancy. Xo one who had the least acquaint- 
ance with the state of the frontier garrisons in 
Kashgaria, or Avith the feelings of the Mohamme- 
dan population of those regions, could ever speak 
seriously of China Avresting from Eussia any portion 
of Eastern Turkestan. The idea of her marching 
through Tibet, and across the Himalayas, to recover 
Xepal from Great Britain, is scarcely less fantastic ; 
AAdiile, on the day Avhen Eussia is compelled by 
military or diplomatic repulse to hand back to her 
the Amur ProAunce, it Avill no longer be possible to 
return a negatiA^e ansAver to the question of the 
American poet — 

Is civilisation a failure, 

And is the Caucasian played out ? 

of a compact with the Chinese Government) in control of the military 
and naval forces of the Empire. Such a use of the Chinese army, 
which is not so utterly improbable in the far future as to be unworthy 
of consideration, might invest China with a defensive strength at 
present undreamed of; and might even (though this is less likely ) 
suggest ideas of expansion. But it is obvious, ex hyjxjthesi, that the 
authority so extended would not be that of Chinese sovereignty, which 
is the particular point raised by Mr. Pearson’s argument. 
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Tu aii even niore nebulous lurure. 'wliicli nor 
even the eluinns uf an unfettered iuiauinatioii will 
TiiearKini seduee me. belongs the epoch when, accord- 

ct 'M'n.ia.I 

aputUec-n inn to Mr. Pearsou, Chinese gentlemen will 
throng’ the .-<jJnus of Paris and the clubs of Pall 
3Iall ; when a Chinese patron of the turf will lead 
l)ack to tlie weighing'rooiii a winner of the English 
Derby ; and when the problem of superfluous wcmian- 
hood will be >olved l)y the apparition at Christian 
altars of eligible Chinese husbands. 

What Mr. Pearson appears to have lost sight of, 
in casting his political horoscope for China, is on the 
Influence One liaiid the influence that must inevitably 

of national 

character bc exercisecl upon it by the faults as well as 
the virtues of the national character, by the nun^ale 
of Chinese ofiicialdom, and by the Cjiiality of Chinese 
administration ; on the other hand the lessons of 
history, which are Avritten in characters so large that 
lie Avlio runs may read. He omits from considei-atioii 
the Chinese system of government — s]ii)rt-sighted, 
extortionate, universally <?orrapt — and the temper ot 
the people, averse from national enterprise, nntrained 
to conquest, devoid of patriotic ardour, content to 
stagnate. In the face of these obstacles not even the 
exemplary sobriety of Chinamen, their industrial 
enernv, or their genius for accumulation, can turn 
that which is a stationary if not a receding, into a 
dynamic and aggressive force. 

We are led by the teachings of history to the 
same conclusion. So far from taking naturally to a 
career of conquest, it is rather in her power of assimi- 
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lating those by whom slie has herself been con- 
quered. that China has di'plaVfd her greatest strengtli. 
T. ......f Two and a half centuries a^o the millions 

lii-itory China succumbed easily to the assault of 

a few hundred thousand Tartars, whose yoke they 
have ever since contentedly borne. Four centuries 
earlier they had in similar fashion accepted a Mon- 
gol master. What the Mongols did, and what the 
Manchus did, I fail to see why others should not do 
after them, A\’hose power, as compared Avith theirs, is 
in the same ratio as a field-gun to a Eoman catapult, 
or a repeating rifle to the cros>-boAv. Xay, the Avork 
of detrition has already begun and proceeds apace ; 
nor is it the least peculiar feature of Mr. PearsoiTs 
daring forecast that it should haAm been framed in 
an epoch which, so far from reAmaling any symptoms 
of recovered or expanding strength, has on the con- 
trary Avitnessed a steady and still unarrested decline. 
It is entirely during the last lialf, and mainly during 
the last quarter, of a century that Tongking, Annam, 
and Cochin China haAm been wrested from the grasp 
of China by France, that Siam has repudiated her 
ancient allegiance, that Burma, once a vassal, has 
been absorbed into the British system, that the 
Liuchiii Islands, also a tributary State, liaA^e been 
allowed to pass tacitly into the hands of Japan, ^ that 
Korea has become a playground for the jealous 
riAmlry of foreigners, that the Amur and Ussuri 

’ Tlio annexation by Japan of the Liuchiu Islands, which had for 
centuries accepted the overlordship of China, and had sent an annual 
Fributt^ Alission to Peking, was the outcome of the Formosan Expedition 
in 1874. The Chinese behaved feebly in the matter ; and the Japanese 
who swaggered and assumed the offensive, won. 
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Provinces liave l')een piisillanimously ceded to Ptussia. 
And yet, in face of this unbroken record of con- 
traction. against whicli there is nothing to set but 
the recovery of Kuljad we are invited to believe that 
the Power which has suffered this continuous diminu- 
tion is on the threshold of a mightv revival, and is 
predestined to overrun the universe. 

.Another danger vdiich Mr. Pearson has over- 
looked, and which, though it need not seriously affect 
Daii-^rof national existence of China, must yet 

rebellion (;.yipp|0 power of external advance, is the 

chance of internal disruption. The items that com- 
pose the vast congeries of peoples and communities 
-till acknowledging the Chinese sway, are l)ut loo-ely 
strung together. Even if we omit from consideration 
the Til:>etans, tlie Mongolians, and the enormous mass 
(ff Tnrki and Mussulman subjects, ever hovering on 
the brink of revolt, there is in China proper little or 
none of that cohesion which is essential to national 
strength. Each province is an indejiendeiit unit, 
with its own government and army, capable in times 
of convulsion of breaking away Avithout dillieulty 
from the central fabric. Xo real bond of luiion con- 
nects the northern with the southern portions of the 
Empire, Avhose peoples cannot even understand each 
otherb dialect. In some of the outlying provinces 
the lower orders, though lightly taxed, are plunged 


^ China has received an even greater credit than she deserves fur 
tins achievement, which was a personal triumph for the diplomacy of 
the Maiffpiis Tseng. In consenting to the retrocession, which was, 
after all, the fultilnicnt of a solemn compact, Ilussia took very good 
care to get her quid jiro quo, winch there was nothing in the compact 
to authorise. 
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ill chronic penury. The authority of tlic dynasty is 
maintained by its sacrosanct aS'Ociations, by a higldy 
organised and interested official hierai’chy, and liy the 
prestige of Peking. But rrere the capital occupied 
hv an enemy, as it could lie v.’ith very little difficulty 
(particularly by an enemy advancing from the north), 
the Emperor expelled, and the dynasty overturned, 
it is doubtful vhether China vould persevere in any 
protracted resistance, or initiate a policy of revenge. 
The various elements of disorder scattered throughout 
the Empire would each find its local focus, and a 
reign of emulous anarchy and universal dislocation 
might be expected to ensue. 

"W hat then, it may be asked, it this picture of a 
resuscitated and conr|uering China be rejected as a 
ThPivai brilliant extravaganza of the imagination, is 
4e^tin\ alternative future that may be antici- 

pated for this extraordinary people ? As regards the 
physical diffusion of the Yellow Piace, Mr. Pearson 
is possilily right. Borneo and Sumatra and Yew 
Cfuinea will be the industrial spoil of her frugal 
colonists. She may completely swamp the Malavs 
in Malaysia ; she may gain a firmer foothold in Siam. 
Her intrepid sons may cross the ocean and knock at 
new and unsuspected portals. Mliether a Mauchu 
Emperor handles the vermilion pencil in the halls of 
the Forbidden City, or whether for the proclamations 
of the Son of Heaven is substituted the ukase of a 
Muscovite Tsar, that expansion, like the swelling of 
the sap within the rind, will continue. But extension 
of race is not the same thing as extension of empire, 
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and pliysical multiplication may even l:ie a symptom 
of political decline. The extinction of China is im- 
possible and absurd. A population of ooO.OOU.OOO 
human souls cannot be extirpated or bodily trans- 
ferred. (Jn the contrary, I believe it vill increase, 
and swell, and continue to overflow. But in this 
movement I detect no seed of empire, and I foresee 
no ultimate peril for the White Eace. 

On the contrary, I think it may be argued that 
European administration and protection are essential 
Raw and coiiditioiis for tliB continuaiice of that veiw 
‘-■■uiiire progress ■which is supposed to constitute 
their peril. It is in British communities and under 
the security of British rule that the expansion of 
Chinese energies has hitherto attained its maximum 
development. AYhy is the Yellow Eace to turn round 
and rend its benefactors 1 Why is it to destroy the 
very system to secure which it acquiesces in expa- 
triation from its own country, and to erect a repro- 
duction of that from which it has fled 'i To me it 
appears no more improbable that Chinamen should 
continue to accept European domination, in any 
country to which the overflow of population may 
propel the emigrant stream, than is the spectacle of 
their present condition in Hongkong or Singapc^re. 
The Yellow belt in the Far East may conceivably 
snatch from the White the bulk of the spoils of com- 
merce, and the be.'t of the wa^es of toil : but that 
it will ever seriously clutch at the keys of empire, 
or challenge the racial dominion of the West, I am 
(piite unable to believe. 


K E 
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CIIAPTEIi XIII 

GREAT CRITAIA' EV THE EAR EAST 

Grave mother of majestic works. 

From her isle-altar gazing down, 

AYho, God-like, grasps the triple fox'ks, 

And, king-like, wears the crown. 

Tennyson. 


Perhaps tlie most gratifyinp* reflection suggested by 
these observations on the more distant kingdoms of 


The 

of Great 
Britain 


tlie Asiatic continent is tlie part that must 
inevitably be played in their future by this 


country. The inhabitants of a small island on the 


face of the northern seas, we exercise, owing to the 


valour of our ancestors and the intrepid spirit of 
our merchants, a controlling suffrage in the destinies 
of the Far East. That influence may, fortunately, 
be employed in the undivided interests of peace. 
Friendly relations between ourselve.s and Japan will 
assist her in that mercantile and industrial develop- 
ment, in which she is following in our own footsteps, 
at the same time that it will confirm to us the 


continued command of the ocean routes, A similar 


attitude towards China will strengthen her in a 


resistance, for which there is A'et time, against the 

5 O 
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only enemy wlujin she has real cause to fear, and 
will facilitate our own commercial access to her 
territories hy land. "Warfare with Paissia need only 
ensue from attacks made upon British interests or 
British territory elsewhere, and assuredly will not be 
provoked by ourselves. The possibilities of dispute 
with France, with which I shall deal in my next 
volume, are dependent upon her own action, which, 
if it is confined to the regions at present under her 
sway, and respects the liberties of intervening States, 
need awake no protest from England. Whatever 
the future may bring forth, to this country it cannot 
fail to be a matter of capital importance, seeing tliat 
the Empire of Great Britain, though a European, 
a Canadian, and an Australian, is before all else an 
Asiatic dominion. We still are, and have it in our 
hands to remain, the first Power in the East. Just 
as Be Tocqueville remarked that the conquest and 
government of India are really the achievements 
which have given to England her place in the 
opinion of the world, so it is the prestige and the 
wealth arising from her Asiatic position that are the 
fouttdation stones of the British Empire. There, in 
the heart of the old Asian continent, she sits upon 
the throne that has always ruled the East. Her 
sceptre is outstretched over land and sea. ‘ God- 
like,’ she 'grasps the triple forks, and, kingdike, 
wears the crown.' 

But not 01 dy are Ave politically concerned in 
the evolution of these complex problems by reason 
of our Imperial situation in Hindustan: our oavu 
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fellow-citizens, are personal actor> in the drama which 
I have descrihed, and the reilex action winch it 
exercises upon them is a suhit'Ct of study 

Keflex " 

influence interestiiiu' than the tiart which they 

•Upon ‘ -J- 

England plav, Or are capable of playing, themselves. 
Englishmen and English influenc-e have been taken 
to the Ear East by one of three purposes — commerce, 
the diffusion of the faith of Christ, or the responsi- 
bilities of empire. In the first category we are the 
heirs of the Portuguese and the Dutch, of whom 
the former survive only at the dilapidated port of 
Macao, wdiile the latter, in their island possessions, 
lie outside of the track which I have been examining. 
Erom the former, too, we inherited the self-imposed 
duty of carrying the cross which has sent our 
missionaries into all lands, and which, if it inspires 
the enthusiasm of Exeter Hall, is a source of not 
inferior anxiety to Downing Street. In the domain 
of empire the conquest of India has carried us for- 
ward on a tide of inevitable advance that leaves us 
knocking at the inland door of China and over- 
lapping the northern frontier of Siam. The wars 
at the end of the last century and in the first 
lialf of this, wTiich -were part of that Expansion of 
England Avhich has been so ably portrayed by a 
contemporary historian, gave us Singapore, which, 
lying on the ocean highway from West to East, is 
the greatest coaling station of the Orient, and Hong- 
kong, which is the second port of the British Empire. 
It has not been without war that we have Avon even 
a mercantile entry into those countries at whose 
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Treaty Pi.irts our flag is now in tlie ascendant, and 
which have benefited by our intercourse with them 
not less than we ourselves. 

I have shown by figures in the course of this 
book, in the cases both of Japan and China, that 
commer- the Commercial supremacy of Great Britain 
macyX^ ill the Far Eastern seas, though sharply 
Britain assaiieci liy an ever-mcreasmg competition, 
lias not as yet been seriously shaken. \Ylieii we 
learn that out of the 3,340 vessels that passed 
throuo'h the Suez Canal in 1S93, no fewer than 
d,400 were British, while next on the list came the 
Germans with flTO. the French Avith I'JO, and the 
Dutch with ISO, we may form some idea of the 
extent to which that ascendency is still pushed in 
Eastern waters. Hoav vital is its maintenance, not 
merely for the sake of our Empire, but for the 
sustenance of enir people, no arguments are needed 
to prove. It is only in the East, and especially in 
the Far East, that Ave may still hope to keep and 
to create open markets for British manufactures. 
Every port, eA'ery town, and CAmry A’illage that 
passes into French or Eussiaii hands, is an outlet 
lost to Manchester, Bradford, or Bombay. 

In the commercial competition of the Far East, 
Germany, as the above returns indicate, conies 
second, and never loses ground. France is 
Ournvan ^ (j(jv;Ptful third. The real rivalry, hoAV- 

e\'er, is rather betAveen Europeans of AA-hatever 
nationality and the Chinese, aaTiosc unrivalled busi- 
ness capacities noAv seek the Avidest fields, and. 



Lacked U}; Ly iiimieiisc ca})ital and untiring energy, 
daily steal more ground from Ijeiieath the leiU of 
the West. The English merchants complain in 
some places that their iutere.st'; are insnUiciently 
cared for and pushed 1)}’ their consuls or diplomatic 
representatives : and I ha\'e heard of case.s in rvhich 
systematic dilatoriiiess or contemptuous indiirerence 
in high jilaces has seemed t(.) ju.'^tifv some measure 
of exasperation ; although the reph' of the impugned 
authorities is not rvithout force — viz. that they are 
sent out not to act as touts in behalf of thi.s or 
that particular enterprise, but to secure fair play to 
all ; and that the prestige acrptired Avith the native 
functionaries by an attitude of Augilaul impartiality 
in their country’s interest is forfeited upon suspicion 
of acting even as patriotic partisans. The comjdaint 
seems, in China at any rate, to have been jxtrtly 
prompted by the success that attended the early 
efforts of a recent German Tlinister at Peking in 
securing contracts for his countrymen, and by alarm 
at the })rojected operations of some large financial 
syndicates who swooped down a fcAv years ago upon 
Tientsin. These have now retired re prcpe infecta ; 
and I do not myself think that over the Avhole field 
of action the charge of neglect of British interests is 
one that has any serious foundation.^ 

^ ^Mien I first published an analo^^ous statement to this in the 
pa^es of an English review, I was answered by a Ihitish inerchaJit, 
that what his class complained of was not that British representatives 
or consuls declined to act as touts for them, but that they did not 
prevent the representatives of other foreign Powers in tlie Far East 
from acting in a similar capacity for their countrymen. This is, I 
think, expecting a little too much of diplomatic or consular interven- 
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At tlie same time, it is evident tliat Lusiness 
f-ompetitioii is niucli keener now than it ever was 
Cumrac- ])rtiire. Lai'u'e fortunes are made with 
(liiliculty : tlie merchant princes and magni- 
ficent < cin earlier day have disaj)peared ; 

3iessrs. Jardine, i\ratheson & Co. remain almost 
alone among the great houses vdiose establishments 
and operations a generation ago were the talk of 
the East. Men do not now expect fortunes ; they 
are content with cM^mpetencies. "Wealth is more 
evenly di^^tril^nted, and is dislocated by slighter 
shocks. It may be for this reason that speculation 
is more indulged in than of yore, and that the 
sliare-and-stock market of Hongkong has so many 
tales of woe to tell. Everywhere the traveller finds 
the British merchants banded together in a powerful 
confederacy, possesr^ing strong views, and a very 
outspoken articulation in the local English press, 
regarding matters from a somewhat narrow but a 
very intelligible and a forcibly argued standpoint, 
and occupied in slowly a(*cumulating the where- 
withal which shall enable them some day to return 
home. The struggles and the interests of these men, 

tioii. He further complained of the " persistent attitude of con- 
teinptiiuns indifference displayed by Parliament towards ail com- 
mercial matters,' and of the absence of discussions upon questions 
affecting Uritish Empire and Trade in the Far East. If only my 
Currespondent knew how ignorant is the House uf Commons of those 
subjects, and how perilous is its interference uhen it begins to dabble 
in matters which it does not understand, he would hardly deplore an 
indifference ^\hich is at least preferable to partisanship or stupidity. 
I'arhauient never did much to help, and will probably, before it 
ceases, have done a good deal to injure, the Eastern Empire of Great 
Britain. 
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wliO bear tlie heat and burden of the day in fra-einn 
lauds, and whose gains, if they are their owji, are 
also their country's, deserve a warmer synipatliy 
than they commonly recei\’e. 

As regards the Christian missions, I may sum uj) 
my former argument. They are nei mom^poly either 
ciii-atuin of the Prote'tant Church or of the English 
mission, people. In Japan, in Korea, in China, in 

Toughing, in Annam, in Siam, Koman Catholic- 
missionaries, French or Spanish, but chiefly the 
former, have been long established, have drawn 
around themselves native communities amongst 
whom they reside, and have accpiired a numerical 
hold uncjuestionably greater than that of their 
Protestant successors. Among these the English, 
after the China Wars and the Treaties, took the 
lead. But an even greater activity is now being- 
displayed by the Americans, who are flooding the 
Far East with their emissaries, male and female, and 
are yearly pouring thousands of pounds' worth of 
human labour into China and Japan. The English 
missionaries appear on the whole to be more care- 
fully selected and to belong to a superior type. 
The good done by these men, in the secular aspect 
of their work, in the slow but sure spread of educa- 
tion, in the diffusion of ungrudgiiig charitv, and in 
the example of pure lives, cannot be gainsaid. C)n 
the other luuid, it is impossible to ignore the focts 
that their mission is a source of political unrest and 
frecpiently of international trouble ; that it is sub- 
versive of the national institutions of the country in 
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\vliieli they reside, because, while inculcating the 
Christian virtue uf self-respect, it tends to destroy 
that respe(‘'t for others Avhich is the foundation of 
civil society ; that the number of converts is woe- 
‘ fully disproportionate to the outlay in money, brain 
power, and life ; and that, from whatever cause, the 
missionaries as a class are rarely popular with their 
own countrymen. Indeed, one of the most striking 
phenomena of English-speaking society in the 
countries to which I have referred is the absolute 
severance of its two main component items, the 
missionaries and the merchants, neither of whom 
think or speak over favourably of the other, and 
who are rarely seen at each other's table. Tlie 
missionary is offended at what he regards as the 
mere selfish quest of lucre : the merchant sneers at 
work which is apt to parade a vmry sanctimonious 
expression, and sometimes results in nothing at all. 

I have come to the conclusion that it is futile either 
to apportion the blame between the two parties or 
to hope that any argument can eflect a reconcilia- 
tion. There are, of course, may cases where no 
such divergence exists, and where a harmony of 
interest and intercourse prewnls ; but I have not 
found them sufficiently numerous to invalidate the 
general proposition. What may be the future of 
missionary effort it is impossible to predict ; but it 
would be a service of international v'alue could some 
means be devised, not of arresting or divertinu'. but 
of controlling its operations, which are at present as- 
I'andom as tlie winds of heaven simultaneously let 
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loose from tlie ^Eolus-Lag of all the riLiirelies in 
Christendom. 

Eveiywliere that I have been I have found 
English life retaining its essential cliaraeteristies. 
Engiisii The Englishman expatriates himself tvitli- 

life in the h,. ^ i 

Fai Ea,t out a .^igli 111 tile pur.<uit ot liveliiiood, 
adventure, health, or duty. lie is too robust to be 
homesick, too busy to repine. But he keeps up a 
constant and unbroken comniunicatioii with home, 
and is familiar with all that is passing there. For 
Parliament, perhaps, he cares little, because the 
debates are over and forgotten long before they 
reach him, and because with the bulk of the votes 
he has no concern ; but for the national Flag he 
cares a great deal. Loyalty is his passion ; and the 
toast of • The Queen ’ is drunk with as boisterous a 
fervour in Far Kathay as at a Unionist banquet in 
St. James’s Hall. Mr. Gladstone would not have 
been complimented had he been informed of the 
result of a voluntary poll that was taken among 
the readers of the principal newspapers, at the time 
of the last General Election, in Yokohama, Hong- 
kong, and Singapore. In business matters the 
merchant works on, looks forward, and saves for 
his decennial holiday ; but he means to spend his 
declining years nowhere else than on his native 
soil. In the meantime he sustains a perpetual and 
innocent illusion by an importation of all the 
adjuncts, and a repetition of most of the habits, of 
home life. Magnificent club-houses afford a meeting 
ground for tifliii in the middle of the day, for 
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billiards and smoking 'wlieii tlie day's ■work is over. 
Some of these institutions, as at Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, and Singapore, are as ■vvell furnished -with 
English new, ^papers and periodicals as any of the 
palaces of Pall Hall. In his passion for games, 
tvhich keeps him healthiest of all the foreign settlers 
in the East, ■while the German grows fat, and the 
Frenchman withers, the Englishman plays lawn- 
tennis under a tropical sun ; he has laid out golf 
links at Hongkong and Chefoo ; cricket matches are 
as frequent and excite as keen an interest as the 
doino's of a couiitv team at home ; nav. I have even 
heard of football and liockey at Singapore, within 
seventy miles of the Equator. A racecourse must 
be constructed outside every tOAvn where there is a 
SLilIicient settlement : the annual race meeting, in 
which the owner fre(|uently buys or breeds, trains, 
and rides his own ponies, is one of the events of 
the year ; and the winner of the Hongkong or 
Shanghai ^ Derby ’ enjoys a more than ephemeral 
renown. On festive occasions dances reunite the 
sexes ; and, where it is not too hot, riding is a 
favourite recreation. 

Throuu'hout the Ear East excellent and well- 
informed ne'wsiiapers are o^wned and edited by Eng- 
lishmen ; and among them ‘ The Japan Daily 
Hail,' the • Xortli China Daily He^^vs.’ and the 
‘ Straits Times,’ as well as several others, would be a 
•credit to the Press of any European country. Their 
telegraphic information is scanty and bad ; but that 
is the fault of the telegraphic agency upon whom 
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tliev one and all dc^ieiid, atid wIkjsi* sliurtfuiiiiiiL!'^ 
are a byword throuyliout tin- Ea>t. It’ these papers 
frequently attatdc the loeal representatives of brirish 
government, it must be remembered that Englishmen 
like to iTrumble. and that the Pre'S is commonlv the 

«w - ^ 

inouthpieee of the non-official and mercantile com- 
munity. who enjoy picking a bone with the salaried 
servants of Government. 

The d(jmestic euvironments of life are not less 
reminiscent of the old country. The exte’rior of the 
Domeatie hou.se coiiforms to climatic needs, and spreads 
itself out in airy verandahs ; but the furniture 
is not seldom imported direct from home. The 
national love for neatness and decorum appears in 
the private grounds, the Innids. and public gardens 
of the cities where the English are in the ascendant ; 
and, were every other mark of British influence 
erased to-morrow% it would always remain a marvel 
how from a scorching rock had been evolved the 
Elysian graces of Hongkong. 

Everywhere, too, I have found the Engli.shman 
enjoying that reputation for integrity and superioritv 
En^iiUi chicanery, corruption, or intrigue, which 

cmracttr givpn him his commanding position 

in the world. The officials are of a higher type 
than those by whom other Powers are represented, 
and are frequently drawn from services specially 
organised and recruited. Xothing, indeed, is more 
striking in travel than the character and personality 
of the men who are sustaining in positions of varied 
trust the interests of Great Britain in far lauds. The 
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hility seeiu to free tlieni from the pettinesses of a 
Jiome exi>t(an*e that is too apt to he eousumeci in 
party coiilli'*t, and to suggest broader views of men 
and thing-. The same high tune exists through the 
various strata of society and employment, and the 
<Terk l)ehind the counter of the English bank will be 
no less a gentleman both in birth and edueation than 
the Governor in his palace or the Minister in his 
Legation. I do not think that the same can be said 
of the Germans, or of the French, or of the Dutch. 
Commerce has not yet become popular among the 
upper classes of German society. In France promo- 
tion is too frecpiently the reward of political fidelity, 
•of journalistic service, or of successful Chauvinism, 
to admit of a couiinuous evolution of useful public 
servants. IIow many of the blunders made by that 
people ill Tongking have been due to the character 
of the men who in times past have been appointed to 
positions of im})ortance without the faintest know- 
ledge of the (‘ountry or qualification'^ for the post, it 
would be hard to conjecture. 

Similarlv, though our rivals and antagonists in- 
variably ascribe our political success and our wide- 
Briti4i spread Eiupire to a more than ordinary 
<iii.iomacy j liavc iiot found that this im- 

pression is anywhere shared by the Eastern Powers 
■with Avhom, by virtue of our coinmandiug commercial 
position and the multiplicity of our interests, Ave are 
brought into frequent, and sometimes contentious, 
contact. On tlie contrary, it appears that English 
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Governments compose their disputes, 'Cttle their 
boundaries, and conclude their treaties, with a 
greater facility than other Powers, and that P.iiglisli 
consuls are looked up to as the leading men by every 
section of the community in which theA' reside, and 
are frec[uently aj^pealed to by others as arbiters in 
matters lying outside their official ken. Though, too, 
we are credited by France Avith being the most ag- 
gressive of peoples, this accusation does not seem to 
tally with the A’oluntary eA’acuation of Port Hamilton, 
in deference to the susceptibilities of China and 
Korea, nor with our conduct in disposing of the A’ast 
heritage that came into our hands upon the annexa- 
tion of P pper Burma ; Avhilst it comes Avith ill grace 
from a people who haA'e recently perpetrated the 
indefensible outrage upon Siam. Similarly, though 
it has frequently appeared in print, particularly in 
America, that Great Britain alone stands in the Avay 
of Treaty EcA'ision in Japan, the facts AAdiich I haA’e 
elseAA’here displayed will haA'e shown the baselessness 
of the charge, which none knoAv better than the 
Japanese statesmen themselves. 

There are certain points in connection Avith our 
diplomatic representation in the Far East to Avhich it 
BritiUi mav not be out of place to call attention 

repre-^eiitd- 

tiveb The Foreign Office has sometimes appeared 
to regard certain of these posts as of only >ccondurA' 
importance, and as refuges for failures els.'w j.ere, or 
at least for persons possessing no peculiai ipaalifica- 
tions. To my mind, there are few more i'co.irtant 
appointments than those to the Courts of .! ip',,! and 
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of Cliiiia. and, in a .somewhat less deiiTee. of .Siam ; 
and yet it has in times past occurred that gentlemen 
have been a})pointed to these posts who have no 
[jersonal acquaintance with the East or knowledge of 
the problem with which they may require to deal. 
The reception accorded to Mr. O'Conor, on his nomi- 
nation to the British Legation at Peking in 1892, 
sufficiently indicated the rejoicing of the British 
community in the Far East at the appointment of a 
man who really knew both the country to which he 
was accredited and the business which he would 
have to transact. There appears to be still an im- 
mense opening in the Far East for a di})lomatic 
career. We maintain at Tokio, at Peking, and at 
Bangkok, a number of so-called .Student Interpreters, 
who, after passing a preliminary examination at 
home, go out to the East, undergo a steady course t)f 
instruction in the language of the country in which 
they will pass so much of their lives, and thence are 
drafted into the Consular Service. From their ranks 
have sprung such men as the late .Sir Harr}' Parkes, 
whose name is as familiar a household word in Jajjan 
and in China as is that of his still-surviving name- 
sake in Australia ; Mr. Satow, the present Briti,sh 
Minister at Tangier ; and others whose names will 
occur to the memory. There is just as great scope 
for the production of such men, and even greater 
need for their services now than in bvgone davs. 
The Ear East demands a knowledge that can only be 
acquired after years, and a statesmanship that must 
have been in part nurtured in a local atmosphere. 
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The great perdition attained 1j\' the late >ir William 
AVhite at Constaiitiuople, starting from a .■^imilar 
origin, maybe emirlated in countries where also there 
is an Eastern Question not much less important than 
the control of the Bosphorus or the (jwnership nf 
^^t. hophia. I would fain hope that among the rising'- 
g'eneration may be found some who will be worthy 
heirs of these great traditions. 

Ill another respect the Eoreign Qliice appears to 
me to have neglected an elementary part of diploma- 
sugge-te.t tic education, and an indispensable adjunct 
ivecoT'"' to the smooth working of the diplomatic 
lete trice Qj^g would sttrelv cxpcct to "find 

in the British Legation in everv foreign country, 
most of all in the East, a compact, well-chosen, and 
serviceable library of the best books relating to the 
■country in question, and the political problems which 
it is likely to suggest. Such libraries were in part 
collected manv vears ago. I found the fraoinents of 
such a one at Peking, just as I remember routing out 
from a dusty closet the debris of another at Teheran. 
At Weshed I could not discover a single publication 
on the Afghan Frontier Question. -''imilarlv, at 
Bangkok there was not one volume relating to the 
frontier betwmeu Burma, Siam, and China, though 
a small but excellent literature exists upon the 
subject, and might at any moment be required for 
otiicial reference. My impression is that at Tokio 
there is a similar absence. AVhat is wanted in 
each case is, not a library of general reference, 
but a collection of authoritative works, within a 
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liiulTtHl ruiiife. to wliicli recourse can Le had at 
any luoment. As soon as the nucleus of such a 
collection had Ijeen formed, a few pounds a year 
would aiu}>ly suffice for tlie necessary increment, 
which should he carefully selected and sent out from 
home. The India (Iffice has sometimes extended 
such a patronage to useful publications, purchasing 
a certain number of copies, and distributing them 
among the localities concerned : but I have never 
heard of the Foreign Ollice exercising a similarly 
munc generosity. 

Other diplomatic anomalies, easily removable, if 
deemed of sufficient importance, have come under 
Dipiomuic notice while travelling in the Far East, 

.luomaiies Peking it might be well were the diplo- 

matic staff of Great Britain to include an Indian officer 
or attache, so many are the purely Indian questions 
that come up for discussion with the Tsmigli Yamen. 
upon which there is no one on the spot to throw the 
necessarv light. An even greater desideratum is the 
appointment of a commercial attache (similar to one 
or two analogous officials in Europe), who should 
travel about from post to post in the Far East, and 
visit the inland districts ; and who should report 
upon the changing taste and style ot the native 
markets and upon the economic products oi the 
country, as Avell as collect any iiilormation that 
miuht be of service to British merchants. In days 
of such acute competition, when the representatives 
of foreign Powers resort to a more than diplomatic 
strategy in the interests of their countrymen, no 
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legitimate step should be iieplected for the protection 
and extension of British trade. To the uninstructed 
eye it further seems a straiiue anomaly that -whilst 
Japan, China, and Siam are under the Foreign Office, 
Hongkong, -which all but touches the Chinese main- 
land, and the Straits Settlements, -which actually touch 
Siam, should be under the Colonial Office ; -while 
Burma acain, -which touches both Siam and China, 
is under the India Office. Perhaps some day -we 
shall arrive at a more rational concentration of 
interests, possibly even, as has been suggested, at the 
creation of a ne-w department which shall deal with 
the British affairs of the Asiatic continent. 

Great as is the position which I have depicted as 
being enjoyed by Great Britain in the Far East, I 
Future of belicve that it will be greater still. The im- 
Bnuni provement of existing and the creation of 

in the p 

Far East new nieaiis oi communication are rapiciiy 
developing a solidarity between the East and the 
West which our grandparents would have deemed 
impossible. Fusion and not disintegration will be 
the keynote of the progress of the coming century. 
There remain now but feAV countries to which access 
has not already been gained ; though there are 
several whose political stability is precarious, or 
whose political boundaries are not determined. As 
soon, however, as fixity can be predicated of either 
of these departments — much more, if of both — 
commercial exploitation will begin. For this object 
British energy, British capital, and British experience 
will be required. The Power which has been longest 
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ill the field, which enjoys tlie best yeoyraphical 
position for the distribution of its commerce, or 
the dissemination of its influence, and which can 
command the largest resources, must infallibh' 
triumph in any such competition. Our position in 
India eives us the certain command of the mainland- 
routes and railroads that will lay open the Far East 
ill the not distant future. Our position upon the 
ocean, if duly safeguarded, should a.^sure to us the 
control of the maritime hiofliwav.^ Furthermore, the 
country which has scattered millions in propping up 
the rotten Republics of the Xew ^^^orld may very 
well repay its age-long del)t to the Old by a similar, 
even if a tardy, service. 

Aliove all will this task be facilitated by the in- 
creasing dilfusion of the English tongue. Already 
The spoken in every store from Yokohama to 
ilnguage Eaugooii ; already taught in the military 
and naval colleges of China, and in the schools 
of Japan and of Siam ; already employed in the 


^ I intro Juce this ijualitication because the ua^al strength of Great 
Britain in the Far Fast. i.e. in the waters between Singapore and 
Vla<Uvost<jk, when compared with the combined fleets of France and 
Bussia, can scarcely be said to possess that incontestable predominance 
without which security cannot be predicated. In April 18U4 the 
British squadron in the Far East consisted ef 2 ironclads (aggregating 
ll.ir)0 tons), 20 nnarmoured \ esseh, comprising 7 cruisers and 7 
gunboats; and 6 torpedo-boats (aggregating tons): n t( tai 

tonnage of 41.000. \\ith a comphmeur of ;-b400 imui. At tli- s-nie 
period the French fleet consisted of 2 ironclads {O.ooO tons), 1 cruiser, 
and 20 smaller vessels, mainly gunbnats, tis well as 14 ri\ er-steamers ; 
with a total tonnage of i4.o70. or, excluding the river-steamers, 
12.050, and a complement nf 2,5J-iO men. The Uus^ian scpiadnm 
consisted of 11 vessels, viz. 1 cruiser, o sloops, and -3 gunboats, v ith 
a total tonnage of 15.510, and a complement of 1,030 men. 
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teh-;j]*a|)liir s^^'viaes of Tapan. ('liina, and Koiaai. 
and stamped iipo!i tlu^ silvta- r{aus that from 

the iihiits of <.>saka and C’anton : already nsrd hy 
Chinamen thems(^lves a^ a mean> of (‘ommiiniration 
hetAveeu subjects from di[i!:rrent provinces of their 
niighry Linpire — it is destined ^vitli absolute certainty 
to be the language of tlie Far Fast. Its sound will 
go out into all lands, and its woi-ds unto the ends of 
the world. That this splendid future is no idle dream 
(•f iancy. hut is capal)le of realisation at no indelinite 
period, none who have travelled widely in Eastern 
Asia will doubt. Moral failure alone can shatter the 
pr<.)spect that await this country in the impending 
task of regeneration. 

^Ye JsaiFd wherever ship could r^aih 
A e founded many a mialitv State ; 

Pray God our great lie >s mav not fail 
Through craven fears of bein^ oTeat ! 
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Memoirs of James, Marquis of Montrose, 
1639-1650. By the Rev. George Wish art, 
D.D., (Bishop of Edinburgh, 1662-1671). 
Translated, with Introduction, Notes, &c., 
and the original Latin (Part II. now first 
published), by the Rev. Alexander Mur- 
^CH, F.S.A., (Scot.) Canon of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh, Editor and Translater 
of the Grameid MS. and H. F. Moreland 
Simpson, M.A. (Cantab.) F.S.A. (Scot.) 
Fettes College. 4to., 36s. net. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, ka.—continued. 


Seebohnx. — The Oxford Reformers — 
John Colet, Erasmus and Thomas More : 
a History of their Fellow-Work. By Fred- 
eric Seebohm. 8vo., 14s. I 

Shakespeare. — Outlines of the Life ' 
OF Shakespeare. By J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps. With numerous Illustrations , 
and Fac-similes. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., | 

Shakespeare's True Life. By James i 
Walter. With 500 Illustrations by j 
Gerald E. Moira. Imp. 8vo., zjr. | 
Sherbrooke. — Life and Letters of the | 
Right Hon. Robert Lowe, Viscount ! 
Sherbrooke. G.C.B., together with a 
Memoir ol aiS Kinsman, Sir John Coape ' 
Sherbrooke, G.C.B. By A. Patchett 
' Martin. With 5 Portraits. 2vols. 8vo.,365. 
Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesiastical ; 
Biography. By Sir James Stephen. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Vemey. — Memoirs of the Verney 
Family during the Civil War. Compiled 


from the Letters and Illustrated by the 
Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By 
Frances Parthenope Verney. With a 
Preface by S. R. Gardiner, M.A., LL.D, 
With 38 Portraits. Woodcuts and Fac-simile. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo., 425. 

Wagner. — Wagner as I Knew Him. By 
Ferdinand Praeger. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Walford. — Twelve English Author- 
esses. By L. B. Walford, Author of 
‘ Mischief of Monica,’ &c. With Portrait ot 
Hannah More. Crowm 8vo., 45. 6d. 

Wellington, — Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. td, 

Wordsworth. — W orks by Charles 
Wordsworth, D.C.L., late Bishoo of St. 
Andrews. 

Annals of My Early Life, 1806-1846. 
8vo., 155. 

Annals of My Life, 1847-1856. 8vo., 

105. 6d. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e. 


Arnold.— Seas and Lands. By Sir Ed- ; 
WIN Arnold, K.C.I.E., Author of ‘ The | 
Light of the World,’ &c. Reprinted letters j 
from the ‘ Daily Telegraph With 71 | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. Cheap ' 
, Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. 
AUSTRALIA AS IT IS, or, Facts and 
Features, Sketches and Incidents of ‘ 
Australia and Australian Life, with 
Notices of New Zealand. By A Clergy- . 
MAN, thirteen years resident in the interior 
of New South Wales, Crown 8vo., 55. 
Baker.— Works by Sir Samuel White 
Baker. 

Eight Years in Ceylon. With 6 Ulus- ; 

trations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon. , 
6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Bent.— Works by J. Theodore Bent, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 

The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland: 
being a Record of Excavation and Ex- 
ploration in i8gi. W^ith a Chapter on 
the Orientation and Mensuration of the 
Temples. By R. M. W. Swan. With 
Map, 13 Plates, and 104 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

The Sacred City of the Ethiopians : 
being a Record of Travel and Research in 
Abyssinia in 1893. With 8 Plates and 65 j 
Illustrations in the Text. Svo., 185. i 
Boothby.— On THE Wallaby; or, Through 
the East and Across Australia. By Guy 
Boothby. Illustrated by Ben Boothby. 
8vo., i8s. 


rassey. — Works by the late Lady 
Br.\sey. 

The Last Voyage to India and Aus- 
tralia IN the ‘ Sunbeam.’ With Charts 
and Maps, and 40 Illustrations in Mono- 
tone, and nearly 200 Illustrations in the 
Text Svo., 215 . 

A Voyage in the ‘ Sunbeam ’ ; Our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 
Charts, and 118 Illustrations. Svo. 215. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 
Illustrations. Crown Svo., 75. 6d. 

Silver Library Edition. With 66 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Popular Edition, With 60 Illustrations. 

4to., ^d. sewed, is. cloth. 

School Edition. With 37 Illustrations. 
Fcp., 25- cloth, or 35. white parchment. 
Sunshine and Storm in the East. 
Librar\' Edition. With 2 Maps and 141 
Illustrations. Svo., 215. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Mafis and 114 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. ^d. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., ^d. sewed, 15. cloth. 

In the Trades, the Tropics, and the . 
‘ Roaring Forties ’. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 75. td. 

Popular Edition. With 183 Illustrations. 
4to., td. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Three Voyages in the ‘ Sunbeam L 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations. 
4to., 25 . 6d. 
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Bryden. — Kloof and 
Legend, and Natural 


Karoo ; 
History 


Sport, ! 
Cape i 


Colony, with a notice of the Game Birds, 
and of the present distribution of the Ante- 
lopes and Larger Game. By H. A. Bryden. 
With 17 foll'page Illustrations. 8vo., 5s. 
Cur z on. — Persia and the Persian 
Question. With g Maps, 96 Illustrations, 
Appendices, and an Index. By the Hon. 
George N. Curzon, M.P., late Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo., 42s. | 
Froude. — ^Works by James A. Froude. 
Oceana : or England and her Colonies. 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 
boards, 25. 6d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies: or, 
the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 2S. boards, 25 . 6rf. cloth. 
Howard. — Life with Trans-Siberian 
Savages. By B. Douglas Howard, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. , 6s. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable Places. 
Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, illustrative 
of Striking Passages in English History and ; 
Poetr>\ By William Howitt. With 80 | 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6rf. j 

Knight. — Works by E. F. Knight. 

The Cruise of the ‘ Alerte ’ : the nar- 
rative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar- 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, 
and the adjoining Countries. With a 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Lees and Clutterbu6k.-'B. C. 18S7 : A 
Ramble in British Columbia. By J. A. 
Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck, Authors of 1 
‘Three in Norway’. With Map and 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Montague.— Tales of a Nomad : or, 
Sport and Strife. By Charles Montague. 
Crown 8 VO., 6s. 

Nansen. — Worksby Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
The First Crossing of Gree.nxand. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Eskimo Life. Translated by William 
Archer, With 31 Illustrations. 8vo., 


165. 


Peaxy. — My Arctic Journal : a Year 
among Ice-Fields and Eskimos. By 
Josephine Diebitsch-Peary. With an 
Account of the Great White Journey 
across Greenland. By Robert E. Peary, 
Civil Engineer, U.S. Navy. With ig 
Plates, 3 Sketch Maps, and 44 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo., 12s. 

Kiley. — A thos : or, the Mountain of the 
Monks. By Athelstan Riley, M.A. 
With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo., 21s. 

Bockhill. — T he Land of the Lamas: 
Notes of a Journey through China, Mon- 
golia, and Tibet. By William Wood- 
viLLE Rockhill. With 2 Maps and 61 
Illustrations. 8vo., 155. 

Smith. — Climbing in the British Isles. 
By W. P. H.askett Smith. With Illustra- 
tions by Ellis Car. 

Part I. England. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d, 

Part II. Wales. \In preparation . 

Part III. Scotland. [/« preparation . 

Stephens. — Madoc : An Essay on the 
Discovery of America, by Madoc ap Owen 
Gwwnedd, in the Twelfth Century. By 
Thomas Stephens. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of Them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 2v. boards, 2s . 6 d . cloth. 

Von Hohnel. — D iscovery of Lakes 
Rudolf and Stefanie : A Narrative of 
Count Samuel Teleki’s Exploring and 
Hunting Expedition in Eastern Equatorial 
Afirica in 1S87 and t888. By Lieutenant 
Ludwig von Hohnel. With 179 Illus- 
trations and 5 Coloured Maps. 2 vols. 
8vo., 425. 

Whishaw. — Out of Doors in Tsarland: 
a Record of the Seeings and Doings of a 
Wanderer in Russia. By Fred. J.Whishaw. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Wolff. — Works by Henry' \V . Wolff. 

Rambles in the Black Forest. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6^/. 

The Watering Places of the Vosges. 
Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

The Country of the Vosges. With a 
Map. 8vo., 125. 


_ , „ ^ Sport and Pastime. 

SHOT (THE): or, Sportsman’s 
Chism By Maior A ^ Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on the Use 

F.R.G S Vco^ 8vo • ‘ of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing 

tcp. 8vo.. 6rf. , Lessons on the Art of Shooting Game of aU 

j kinds, also Gpie Driving, Wild-Fowl and 
1 Pigeon Shooting, Dog Breaking, etc. By 
' Marksman. Crown 8vo., 105. id. 
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ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. With 51 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By Clive 
Phillipps-Wolley. Crown 8 vo., 105. 6 d, 
Vol. I. Africa and America. With Con- 
tributions by Sir Samuel W. Baker, 
W.C.OswELL, F. C. Selous, &c. With 
77 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Europe, Asia, and the Arctic 
Regions. With Contributions by Lieut. - 
Colonel R. Heber Percy, Arnold 
Pike, Major Algernon C. Heber 
Percy, &c. With 73 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., los. 6 d. 

BOATING. By W. B. Woodgate. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Ed- 
mond Warre, D.D., and a Chapter on 
‘Rowing at Eton,’ by R. Harvey Mason. 
With 49 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelles. With 76 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 105 . td, 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Contri- 
butions by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. 
Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. 
With 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 
CYCLING. By Viscount Bury (Earl 
of Albemarle), K.C.M.G., and G. Lacy 
Hillier. With 89 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 105 . 6 d. 

DRIVING. By the Duke of Beaufort. 
With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

FENCING. BOXING, AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. C. 
Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 42 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., los. 6 d, 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Henry R. Francis, 
Major John P. Traherne, Frederic M. 
Halford, G. Christopher Davies, R. 
B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 
With 158 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

105 . 6 d. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
With 133 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 

105 . 6 d. 

GOLF. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., Sir W. 
G. Simpson, Bart., Lord Wellwood, H. 
S. C. Everard, Andrew Lang, and other 
Writers, With 89 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo., 105 . 6 d, 


By the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G., and Mowbray Morris. With 
Contributions by the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, 
Digby Collins, and Alfred E. T. 
Watson. 53 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., io5.6d. 
MOUNTAINEERING. ByC.T.DENX, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., W. M. Conway, 
Douglas Freshfield, C. E. Mathews, 
&c. 108 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ios. 6 d, 

RACING AND STEEPLE - CHAS- 
ING- By the Earl of Suffolk and 
Berkshire, W. G. Craven, Arthur 
Coventry, &c. With 58 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire, &c. With 59 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., i 05 . 6 d. 
SHOOTING. By Lord Walsingham 
and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. 
With Contributions by Lord Lovat, 
Lord C. Lennox Kerr, the Hon, G. 
Lascelles, and A. J. Stuart-Wortley. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With 105 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., i 05 . 6 d. 

Vol. II. Moor and Marsh. With 65 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo., i 05 - 6 d, 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGAN- 
ING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. By 
J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Tebbutt, T. 
Maxwell Witham, the Rev. John Kerr, 
Ormond Hake, and Colonel Buck. With 
284 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., i 05 . 6 d. 
SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair 
and William Henry. With 119 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 105. 6 d. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 
RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. 
and C, G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydell- 
Bouverie and A. C. Ainger. With Con- 
tributions by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
W. C. Marshall, Miss L. Dod, &c. 
With 79 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6 d, 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. Cruising, Construction, Racing 
Rules, Fitting-Out, &c. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., Lord Brassey, 
K.C.B., C. E. Seth-Smith. C.B., &c. 
With 1 14 Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 

105 . 6 d, 

Vol. II. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America 
and the Colonies, Yacht Racing, &c. 
By R. T, Pritchett, the Earl of 
Onslow, G.C.M.G., &c. With 195 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., i 05 , 6 d, 


Sport and Pastime— cm^mued. 
the badminton library. 

Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., assisted by Alfred E. T. W.4.tson. 

HUNTING. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History^ 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphersos ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-Wortley : Cookery, by 
George Saintsbury. With ii full-page 
Illustrations and Vignette by A. Thorburn, 
A. J. Stuart-\Vortley, and C. Whymper, 
and 15 Diagrams in the Text by A. J. 
Stuart -W oRTLEY. Cro%vn 8vo., 5s. 

THE GROUSE. By A. J. Stuart- 

WoRTLEY, the Rev. H. A. Macpherson, 
and George Saintsbury. [In preparation . 

Falkener. — Games, Ancient and Ori- 
ental, and How to Play Them. By 
Edward Falkener. With numerous 
Photographs, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 21s. 

Ford. — The Theory and Practice of 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-VTitten 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Longman, M.A. 8vo., 14s. 

Fowler, — Recollections of Old 
Country Life, Social, Political, ^Sporting, 
and Agricultural. By J. K. Fowler 
Rusticus formerly of Aylesbury. With 
Portrait and 10 Illustrations. 8vo., los. 6d. 

Francis. — A Book on Angling : or, Trea- 
tise on the Art of Fishing in every Branch ; 
including full Illustrated List of Salmon 
Flies. By Francis Francis. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 15J. 

Hawker. — ^The Diary of Colonel Peter 
Hawker, Author of ‘ Instructions to Young 
Sportsmen.’ With an Introduction by Sir 
Ralph Pavne-Gallwey, Bart. 2 vols. 
Svo., 32s. 

Hopkins, — Fishing Reminiscences. By 
Major F. P. Hopkins. With Illustrations. 
Crown Svo., 6s. 6d. 

— AnGL 1 NG SKE TC he S . By A N D RE w 
Lang. With 20 Illustrations by W. G. 
Burn Murdoch. Crown Svo., js. 6(i. 

liongman. — Chess OpexNTngs. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo., 2 s. 6d. 


THE PHEASANT. By A. J. Stuart- 
WoRTLEY, the Rev. H. A, Macpherson, 
and A. J. Innes Shand. [/» preparation. 

THE HARE AND THE RABBIT. By 

the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, etc. 

[In preparation. 

WILDFOWL. By the Hon. John Scott- 
Montagu, M.P., etc. Illustrated by A. J. 
Stuart , WoRTLEY, A. Thorburn, and 
others, preparation. 

Maskelyne. — Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
John Nevil Maskelyne, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Payne-( 5 allwey. — Works by Sir Ralph 

Payne-GallWey, Bart. 

Letters to Young Shooters (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Cro^vn Bvo., js. 6d. 
Letters to Y oung Shooters. (Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers, With a Pratrait of the 
Author, and 103 Illustrations, Crown 
8vo., t2S. 6d. 

Pole. — T he Theory of the Modern 
i Scientific Game of Whist. By W. 

1 Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., 25 . 6d. 

I Proctor. — ^Works by Richard A. Proctor. 

How to Play Whist: with the Laws 
I and Etiquette OF Whist. Cr.8vo.,3S.6d. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to Cor- 
: rect Play. i6mo., is . 

I Bonalds. — The Fly-Fisher's Entomol- 
I ogy. By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
I Representations of the Natural and Artificial 
i Insect. With 20 coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 

1 Wilcocks. — The Sea Fisherman: Com- 
I prising theChief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, and 
I Remarks on Nets, Boats, and Boating. By 
[ J. C. Wilcocks. Illustrated. Cr 8vo., 6s. 


Mental, Moral, and 

LOGIC, RHETORIC, 
AblK>tt,— The Elements of Logic. By 
T. K. Abbott, B.D. i2mo., 3s. 

Aristotle. — Works by. 

The Politics : G. Bekker’s Greek Text 
^ Books I., III., IV. (VII.), with an English 
Translation by W. E. Bolland, M.A. ; 
and short Introductory Essays by A. 
Lano, M.A. Crown 8vo., ys. 6d. 


Politieal Philosophy. 

PSYCHOLOGY, ETC. 

Axistotle. — Works by — continued. 

The Politics : Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang (irora Bolland and 
1 Lang’s ‘ Politics Crown 8va., 25. 6d. 

The Ethics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alexak 
DER Grant, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 


Aristotle. — Works hy —continued. 

The Nicomacheax ExHifcs: Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams- Crown Svo., yr. td. 

An Introduction to Aristotle's 
Ethics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix, 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. Intended for the use 
of Beginners and Jun ior S tuden ts. By the 
Rev. Edward Moore, D.D., Principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 
Svo. I or. 6d. 

Bacon. — Works by Francis Bacon. 
Complete Works. Edited by R. L. 
Ellis, James Speddixg and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. Svo., ^3 135. 6d. 
Letters and Life, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by James 
Speddixg. 7 vols. Svo., £4^ 4s. 

The Essays: with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. Svo., ios. 6 </. 

Bain. — Works by Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. 

Mental Science. Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 
Moral Science. Crown Svo., 4s. 6d. 

The two works as above can he had in one 
volume^ price jos. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. Svo., 15s. 
Emotions and the Will. Svo., 15s, 
Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 

Part I. 4s. Part II. 6s. 6d. 

Practical Essays. Crown Svo., 35. 

Bray. — Works by Charles Bray. 

The Philosophy of Necessity: or 
Law in Mind as in Matter. Cr. 8vo„ 55. 
The Education of the Feelings: a 
Moral System for Schools. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bray. — Elements of Morality, in Easy 
Lessons for Home and School Teaching. 
By Mrs. Charles Bray. Cr. 8vo-, is. 6d. 

Crozier. — Civilisation and Progress. 
By John Beattie Crozier, M-D. With 
New Preface. More fully explaining the 
nature of the New Organon used in the i 
solution of its problems. 8vo., 14s. 

Davidson. — The Logic of Definition, 
Explained and Applied. By WiLLr.4M L. 
Davidson, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Greexi. — T he Works of Thomas Hill 
Green. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. | 
Vols. I. and 11 . Philosophical Works. 8vo., 
i6s. each. 

Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 215. 


Hearn. — The Aryan Household ; its 
Structure and its Development. An Intro- 
duction to Comparative Jurisprudence. By 
W. Edward Hearn. 8vo., i6r. 

Hodgson. — Works by Shadworth H. 
Hodgson. 

Time AND Space; a Metaphysical Essay. 
8 vo., 165. 

The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 245. 

The Philosophy of Reflection. 2 
vols. 8vo., 21S. 

Hume. — The Philosophical Works of 
David Hume. Edited by T. H. Green 
and T, H. Grose. 4 vols. Svo., 565- Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 285. Treatise 
of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28s. 

Johnstone. — A Short Introduction to 
THE Study of Logic. By Laurence 
J OKNSTONE. With Questions. Cr. 8vo., 2S. 6 d. 

Jones. — An Introduction to General 
Logic. By E. E. Constance Jones. Cr. 
8vo-, 4s. 6d . 

Justinian. — The Institutes of Justin- 
ian : Latin Text, chiefly that of Huschke, 
with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By Thomas C. 
Sandars, M-A. Svo,, 185. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 
Critique of Practical Reason, and 
Other Works on the Theory of 
Ethics. Translated by T. K. Abbott, 
B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 125. 6 d. 
Introduction to Logic, and His Essay 
ON the Mistaken Subtilty of the 
Four Figures. Translated by T. K. 
Abbott. 8vo., 6s. 

Killick. — H andbook to Mill’s System 
OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Killick, M.A. 
Crown 8 vo., 3s . 6d . 

Ladd. — Works by G. T. Ladd. 

Elements of Physiological Psy- 
chology. 8 vo., 2IS. 

CTutlines of Physiological Psychol- 
ogy. A Text-book of Mental Science for 
Academies and Colleges. 8vo., 12s. 
Psychology, Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory : a Treatise of the Phenomena, 
Laws, and Development of Human Mental 
Life. 8vo., 21S. 

Lewes. — ^ 1 'he History of Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By George Henry 
Lewes. 2 vols. 8vo., 325. 

Max Miiller.— Works by F. Max Muller. 
The Science of Thought. 8vo., 21;?. 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
THE Science of Thought. Svo., 25. 
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Mill. — Analysis of the Phenomena of 
THE Human Mind. By James Mill. 

2 vols. 8vo., 28s. 

Mill, — Works by John Stuart Mill. 

A System of Logic. Crown 8vo., 35. 6tf. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo., is. 4^/. 

On Representative Government. 

Crown 8vo., 25. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., 5s. 

EXAMINA.TION of Sir William Hamil- 
ton’s Philosophy. 8vo., i6s. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, > 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 

MoBck. — Introduction to Logic. By 
W. H. S. Monck. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

BiboL — ^The Psychology of Attention, j 
By Th. Ribot. Crown 8vo., 35. | 

Sidgwick. — Distinction : and the Criti- 
cism of Belief. By Alfred Sidgwick. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. j 

Stock. — Deductive Logic. By St. 
George Stock. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

StOly . — ^Works by Jame Sully. 

The Human Mind: a Text-book of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. 
Outlines of Psychology. 8vo., gs. 
The Teacher’s Handbook of Psy- 
chology. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic : an Attempt 
to Popularise the Science of Reasoning. 
By Alfred James Swinburne, M.A. 
With 23 Woodcuts. Post 8vo., 5s. 

Thompson. — Works by Daniel Green- 
leaf Thompson. 

The Problem of Evil : an Introduc- 
tion to the Practical Sciences. 8vo., 105. 6d, 
A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 
8vo., 36s. 

The Religious Sentiments of the 
Human Mind. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Social Progress : an Essay. 8vo., 
75. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Fiction in Liter- 
ature : an Essay. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Thomson. — Outlines of the Necessary 
Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By William Thomson, 
D.D., formerly Lord Archbishop of York. 
Post Svo., 6r. 

Webb. — The Veil of Isis : a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By T, E. Webb. 8vo., 
105 . 6d. 

Whately.— Works by R. Whately, D.D. 

Bacon’s Essays. With Annotation. 
By R. Whately. Svo. los. 6d, 

Elements of Logic. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6 d^ 

Elements of Rhetoric. Crown 8vo., 
45. 6d. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. 8vo., 

15 . 6 d. 

Zeller. — Works by Dr. Edward Zeller, 
Professor in the University of Berlin. 

History of Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne. Crown 8 vo., 105. 6 J. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 155. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah F. 
Alleyne and Evelyn Abbott. Crown 
8vo., 105 . 6d. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown 8vo., 
185. 

Socrates and the Socratic Schools. 
Translated by the Rev. O. J. Reichel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., io5. 6d. 

I The Pre-Socratic Schools: a History 
1 of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest 
I Period to the time of Socrates. Translated 
j by Sarah F. Alleyne. 2 vols. Crown 

f 8vo., 305. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(^tonyhuYSt Series). 

A Manual of Political Economy. By 
C, S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 


First Principles of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown Svo., 55. 

General Metaphysics. By John Rick- 
aby, S.J. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


Moral Philosophy (Ethics and Natural 
Law. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boedder, S.J. Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. 
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History and Seienee of Language, &e. 

BavidsoxL Leading and Important ; Max Miiller.— Works by F. Max Muller 
English Words : Explained and Exem- - — continued, 

plified. By William L. Davidson, M.A. 


Fcp. 8 VO., 35. td. ! 

Farrar.— Language and Languages : | 
By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. Cro\sTi i 
8vo., 6s. ' j 

Graham. — English Synonyms, Classified 
and Explained: with Practical Exercises. 
By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 8vo,, 6s. 

Max Muller. — Works by F. Mak Muller. | 
Selected Essays on Language, Myth- ! 
OLOGY', and Religion. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo., 1 6s. 

The Science of Language, Founded on 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution 
in 1861 and 1863. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 21s. 
Biographies of Words, and the Home i 
OF THE Aryas. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. I 


Three Lectures on the Science of 
Language, and its Place in General 
Education, delivered at Oxford, 1889. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 

Roget,— Thesaurus of English Words 
AND Phrases. Classified and Arranged so 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Re- 
composed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly fi-om the Author’s Notes, and 
with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Whately. — English Synonyms. By E. 
J.ANE Whately. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 


Political Economy and Economics. 


Ashley. — English Economic History 
and Theory, , By W. J. Ashley, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., Part I., 55. Part II. 105. 6d, 

Bagehot.— Economic Studies. By Wal- 
ter Eagehot. 8vo., 105. 6d. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism : Es- 
says on Social Reform. By the Rev. S. A. 
and Mrs. Barnett. 

Brassey. — Papers and Addresses on 
Work and Wages. By Lord Brassey’. 
Crown Svo., 55. 

Crump. — An Investigation into the 
Causes of the Great Fall in Prices 
which took place coincidently with the De- 
monetisation of Silver by Germany. By 
Arthur Crump. Svo., 65. 

Devas. — A Manual of Political Econ- 
omy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown Svo., 
65- 6d, {Manuals of Catholic Philosophy ,) 
DowelL — A History of Taxation and 
Taxes in England, firom the Earliest Times 
to the Year 1885. By Stephen Dowell, 
(4 vols. Svo.) Vols. I. and II. The History 
of Taxation, 215. Vols. III. and IV. The 
History of Taxes, 215. 

Jordan. — The Standard of Value. By 
William Leighton Jordan. Svo., 65. 
Leslie. — Essays in Political Economy. 

By T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 8 vo., 105. 6d. 
Macleod.— Works by Henry Dunning 
Macleod, M.A. 

Bimetalism. 8vo., 5s. net. 

The Elements of Banking. Crown 
8vo. , 3s. 6d. 

The Theory and Practice of Banking. 

Vol. 1 . 8vO., 125 . Vol. 11 . 145. 

The Theory of Credit, 8vo. Vol. I. 
105. net. Vol. 11 . , Part L, 45. 6d. Vol. II. 
Part II., 105 . 6d. 


Meath. — Prosperity or Pauperism ? 
Physical, Industrial, and Technical Training. 
By the Earl op Meath. 8vo., 55. 

M ill. — Political Economy. By John 
Stuart Mill. 

Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. fid. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 305. 

Shirres. — An Analysis of the Ideas of 
Economics. By L. P. Shirres, B.A., 
sometime Finance Under-Secretary of the 
Government of Bengal. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Symes. — Political Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for Sup- 
plementary Reading. By Professor J. E. 
Symes, M.A., of University College, Notting- 
ham. Crowm Svo., 25. fid. 

Toynbee. — Lectures on the Industrial 
Revolution of the i8th Century in 
England. By Arnold Toynbee. With 
a Memoir of the Author by B. Jowett. 

8vO., 105, fid. 

Webb. — The History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. With Map and full Bibliography of 
the Subject. 8vo., 185. 

Wilson. — Works by A. J. Wilson. 
Chiefly reprinted firom The Investors* Re~ 
view. 

Practical Hints to Small Investors. 
Crown 8vo., 15. 

Plain Advice about Life Insurance. 
Crowm 8vo., 15. 

Wolff. — People’s Banks: a Record ot 
Social and Economic Success. By Henry 
W. Wolff. Svo. , 75. fid. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &e. 


Clodd. — The Story of Creation: a Plain | Lubbock. — The Origin of Civilisation 
Account of Evolution. By Edward Clodd. > and the Primitive Condition of Man. By 

With 77 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35. 6 d. | Sir J. Lubbock, Bait., M.P. With 5 Plates 

and 20 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo., i8s. 


Hutb. — The Marriage of Near Kin? ' 
considered with Respect to the Law of » 
Nations, the Result of Experience, and the j 
Teachings of Biology. By Alfred Henry ! 
Hutk. Royal 8vo., 75. 6d. ^ 

Lang. — Custom and Myth : Studies of 
Early Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A. With 15 Illustrations. Crown • 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 1 


Romanes. — Works by George John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 

Darwin, and After Darwin : an Ex- 
position of the Darwinian Theory, and a 
Discussion on Post- Darwinian Qu^dons. 
Part I* The Darwinian Theory. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8 VO., los. 6 d. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo., 6s, 


Classical Literature and Translations, &e. 


Abbott. — Hellenic A. A Collection of 

Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, His- 
tory, and Religion. Edited by Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo., i6s. 

.Sscbylus. — E umenides of ^schylus. 
With Metrical English Translation. By J. 
F. Davies. 8vo., 7s. 

Aristophanes. — The Acharntans of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 8vo., is. 

Becker. — Works by Professor Becker. 
Gallus : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
of Augustus. Illustrated. Post 8vo., 
7s. 6 d . 

Charicles : or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post Svo., 7s. 6 d . 

Cicero. — Cicero's Correspondence. By 
R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. I., II., IIL, 8vo., 
each I2S. 

Clerke.—FAMiLiAR Studies in Homer. 
By Agnes M. Clerke. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Parnell. — Greek Lyric Poetry : a Com- 
plete Collection of the Surviving Passages 
from the Greek Song-Writting. Arranged 
\\ith Prefatory Articles, Introductory Matter 
and Comrnentary. By George S. Farnell, 
M.A. With 5 Plates. 8vo., i6s. 

Harrison.— Myths of the Odyssey in 
Art and Literature. By Jane E, Har- 
rison. Illustrated with Outline Drawings. 
Svo., i8r. ^ 

La^.— H omer and the Epic. By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., gj. net. 


MackaiL — Select Epigrams from the 
Greek Anthology. By J. W. Mackail, 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Edited 
with a Revised Text, Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes. 8vo., 165. 

Plato. — Parmenides of Plato, Text, with 
Introduction, Analysis, &c. By T. Maguire. 
8vo., ys . 6d. 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman and 
Greek Antiquities. By A. Rich, B.A. 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 75. 6 d . 

Sophocles. — Translated into English 

Verse, By Robert Whitelaw, M,A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo,, Ss . 6 d . 

Theocritus.— The Idylls of Theocritus. 
Translated into English Verse by James 
Henry Hallard, M.A. Oxon. Fcp. 4to., 
65. 6 d . 

Tyrrell . — Translations into Greek and 
Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 
8vo., 6s. 

VirgiL — ^The ^Eneid of Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John Coning- 
ton. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose by John Conington. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

The uEneid of Virgil, freely translated 
into English Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vo., ys . 6 d . 

The ^Eneid of Virgil. Books L to 
VI, Translated into English Verse by 
James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

I Wilkius. The Growth of the Homeric 
I Poems. By G. Wilkins. 8vo., 6s. 
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Poetry and 

AUingiiam.— Works by William Atxing- 

HAM. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Frontis- 
of the Waterfall of Asaroe. Fcp. 8vo., 
6j. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Portrait 
of the Author. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs; Ballads. With 2 Designs by 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8vo., 65. ; large 
paper edition, las. • 

Life and Phantasy : with Frontispiece 
by Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., and Design 
by Arthur Hughes. Fcp. 8vo., 65. ; 
l^ge paper edition, 125. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor : a Play. With Portrait of the 
Author (1865), and four Theatrical Scenes 
drawn by Mr. AUingham. Fcp, 8vo., 65. ; 
large paper edition, 125. 

Blackberries. Imperial i6mo., 65. 
Sets of the above 6 vols. may be had in tuii~ 
form Half far chment bindings price 305. 

Armstrong' — Works by G. F. Savage - 
Armstrong. 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

8 VO., 6s. 

King Saul, (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. Svo., 55. 

King David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. Svo., 65. 

King Solomon, (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part III.) Fcp. 8vo., 65. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fcp. Svo., 65. 

A Garland from Greece : Poems. 
Fcp. 8vo., 75. 6rf. 

Stories of Wicklow : Poems. Fcp. 
8vo., 75. 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 

a Satire. Fcp. 8vo., 45. 

One in the Infinite : a Poem. Crown 
8vo., 7s. 6d, 

Armstrong. — The Poetical Works of 
Edmund J. Armstrong, Fcp. 8 vo., 55. 

Arnold. — Works by Sir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E., Author of ‘ The Light of Asia,’ &c. 
The Light of the World: or the 
Great Consummation. A Poem. Crown 
8vo., 75. 6<i. net. 

Presentation Edition. With 14 Illus- 
trations by W. Holman Hunt, 4to., 
205 . net. 

Potiphar’s Wife, and other Poems. 
Crown 8vo., 55. net. 

Adzuma ; or the J apanese Wife. A Play. 
Crown 8vo., 65. 6d. net. 

Barrow. — The SevenCitiesofthe Dead, 
and other Poems. By Sir John Croker 
Barrow, Bart. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 


the Drama. 

BelL — Works by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

Chamber Comedies : a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Drawing 
Room. Crown Svo,, 65. 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve Tiny Plays 
for Children. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d, 

Bjomsen. — Works by Bjornstjernb 

Bjornsen. 

Pastor Sang : a Pl.ay. Translated by 
William Wilson. Crown 8vo., 55, 

A Gauntlet : a Drama. Translated 
into English by Osman Edwards. With 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Dante.— 'La Commedia Di Dante. A 

New Text, carehilly Revised with the aid of 

the most recent Editions and Collations. 

Small Svo., 65. 

Goethe. 

Faust, Part L, the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert M. 
Selss, Ph.D., MA. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Faust. Translated, with Notes. ByT. E, 
Webb. 8vo., 125. 6d. 

Faust. The First Part. A New Trans- 
lation, chiefly in Blank Verse ; with In- 
troduction and Notes. By James Adey 
Birds. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Faust. The Second Part. A New 
Translation in Verse. By James Adey 
Birds. Crown Svo. , 6s, 

Ingelow. — Works by Je.an Ingelow. 

Poetical Works. 2 vols. Fcp. 8vo,, 

125 , 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Selected 
from the Writings of Jfan Ingelow. 
Fcp- 8vo., 25 . 6d. cloth plain, 35. cloth 
gilt. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang. 

Ban and Arriere Ban : a Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. Svo., 5s. net. 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8vo., as. 6d. 
net. 

Ballads of Books. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. With 12 Plates and 88 
Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford 
and Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Special Edition, printed on 'India paper. 
With Notes, but without Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Lecky. — Poems. By W. E. H. Lecky. 

Fcp. Svo., 55. 

Leyton.— Works by Frank Leyton. 

The Shadows of the Lake, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. Cheap 
Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Skeleton Leaves : Poems. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 


Lytton. — ^Works by The Earl of Lyttok , Piatt. — Works by John James Platt. 
(Owen Meredith). Idyls and Lyrics of the Ohio 


Marah. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. ^d. 

King Poppy : a Fantasia. With i Plate 
and Design on Title-Page by Ed. Burne- 
Jones, A.R.A. Crown Svo., io5. td. 

The Wanderer. Crown 8vo., los. ^d. 

Lucile. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 

Selected Poems. Crown 8vo., los. bd. 

Macatilay. — Lays of Ancient Rome, &c. 

By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated by G. Scharf. Fcp. 4to., los. bd. 

Bijou Edition. 

i8mo., 25. bd. gilt top. 

Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to., bd. sewed, 15. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, Crown 
Svo , 35. bd. 

Annotated Edition. Fcp. 8vo., 15, sewed, 
15. bd. cloth. 

Nesbit. — Lays and Legends. By E. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 

Series. Crown 8vo., 35. bd. Second Series. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Piatt. — An Enchanted Castle, and 

OTHER Poems: Pictures, Portraits, and 

People in Ireland, By S.arah Piatt. 

Crown Svo. 3s. bd. 


Valley. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Little New World Idyls, Cr. Svo. 5s. 

Bboades. — Teresa and other Poems. 
By James Rhoades. Crown 8vo., 3s. bd. 

Biley. — V^orks by J.ames Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Old Fashioned Roses: Poems. i2ino., 
55- 

Poems; Here at Home. Fcp.8vo.,6s.K^^. 

Roberts. — Songs of the Common Day and 
Ave t An Ode for the Shelley Centenary. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Cr. 8vo., 3s. bd. 

\ Shakespeare. — Bowdler’ s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts, i vol. 
8vo., 145. Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 215. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. By 
Mary F. Dunbar. 32mo., 15. bd. Draw- 
ing Room Edition, with Photographs. 
Fcp. 8vo., 105 . bd. 

Stevenson. — A Child’s Garden of 
[ Verses. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
I Small Fcp. 8vo., 55. 


Works of Fietion, Humour, &e. 


ATELIER (THE) DU LYS : or, an Art 
Student in the Reig^ of Terror. Crown 
8vo., 25 . bd. 

By the same Author. 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of 
Modern Rome. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 

That Child. With Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo., 25. bd. 

Under a Cloud. Crown 8vo., 2s. bd. 

The Fiddler of Lugau. With 
Illustrations by W. Ralston, Crown 
8vo., 25 . bd. 

A Child of the Revolution. With 
Illustrations by C. J. Staniland. 
Crown Svo., 2s. bd. 

Hester’s Venture. Cr. 8vo., 2s. bd. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of the 
Peasant Warin Germany. Cr.8vo.,25.6^. 

The Younger Sister. Crown 8vo., 

25. bd. 


Anstey, — Works by F. An stey. Author of 
‘ Vice Versa ’. 

The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 
Crown Svo., 25. boards, 25. bd. cloth. 

V ocEs PoPULi. Reprinted from * Punch’. 
First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo., 
35. bd. 

The Travelling Companions. Re- 
printed from * Punch With 25 Illust. 
by J. Bernard Partridge. Post 4to., 5s. 

The Man from Blankley’s: a Story 
in Scenp, and other Sketches. With 24 
Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Fcp. 4to., 6s. 

Baker.— By the Western Sea. By 
James Baker, Author of ‘ John Westacott’. 
Crown 8vo., 35. bd. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. — continued. 


Beaconsfield. — Works by the Earl of | Haggard. — Worksby H. Rider Haggard. 
Beacon SFiELD. j — continued. 


Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition. | 
Complete in 1 1 vols. Cr. 8 vo., 15. 6 ^/. each, j 
Vivian Grey. j Henrietta Temple. j 

The Young Duke, &c. [ Venetia. Tancred. | 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Coningsby. Sybil. | 

Contarini Fleming,&c. j Lothair. Endymion. | 

Novels and Tales. The Hughenden | 
Edition. With 2 Portraits and ii Vig- | 
nettes. ii vols. Crown 8 vo., 425. j 

Ck>inyn. — Atherstone Priory : a Tale, 
By L. N. CoMYN. Crown 8 vo., 2 s. 6d. , 

Belaud. — Works by Margaret Deland, | 
Author of ‘John Ward’. ’ 

Sidney. Crown 8 vo., 2S. 6 i/. ' 

The Story of a Child. Cr. Svo., 55. 

f 

Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories, j 
Crown Svo. 65^. 


Maiwa’s Revenge : or, The War of the 
Little Hand. Cr. 8vo., i.s. boards, is. ^ d , 
cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. Svo. 
3s. td, 

Cleopatra. With 29 Full-page Illus- 
trations by M. Greiffenhagen and R. 
Caton Woodville. Crown 8vo., 3s. 
6rf. 

Beatrice. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6i. 

Eric B rights yes. With 17 Plates 

and 34 Illustrations in the Text by 
Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 

Nad A THE Lily. With 23 Illustra- 
tions by C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. Svo., 6s. 

Montezuma’s Daughter. With 24 
Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. 
CrowTi Svo. , 65. 


Botlgall. — Works by L. Do u gall. 

Beggars All Crown Svo., 3s. 6t/. 

What Necessity Knows. Cr. Svo., 65. 

Boyle. — Works by A. Conan Doyle. 

Micah Clarke : A Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion. With Frontispiece and Vig- 
nette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6rf, 

The Captain of the Polestar, and 
other Tales. Cr. Svo., 3s. 6rf. 

The Refugees : A Tale of Two Conti- 
nents. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Farrar. — Darkness and Dawn : or, 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic 1 
Tale. By Archdeacon Farrar. Cr. 8vo., 
75. 6rf. j 

Forster, — Major Joshua. By Francis 

Forster. Crown 8vo., 6s. . 


xVllan’s Wife. With 34 Illustrations 
by M. Greiffenhagen and C. H. M. 
Kerr. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6 d. 

The Witch’s Head. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6rf. 

! Mr. Meeson’s Will. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 35 . €}dr. 

Dawn. With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo., 3s. 6t/. 

Haggard and Lang. — The World's De- 
sire. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. With Illustrations by 
M. Greiffenhagen. Cr. Svo. 35. ^d. 

Harte. — In the Carquinez Woods and 
other stories. By Bret Harte. Cr, 
Svo., 35. 6 d. 

KEITH DERAMORE. By the Author 
of ‘ Miss Molly ’. Cr. 8vo., 2.s. &d. 


Fronde. — The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : 
an Irish Romance of the Last Century, 
by J. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d, 

Gilkes . — The Thing That Hath Been : 
or, a Young Man’s Mistakes. By A. H. 
Gilkes, M.A., Head Master of Dulwich 
College, Author of ‘ Boys and Masters 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Haggard.— Works by H. Rider Haggard. 

She. With 32 Illustrations by M. 
Greiffenhagen and C. H. M. Kerr. 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6J. 

Allan Quatermain. With 31 Illus- 
trations by C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6rf. 


LyalL — The Autobiography of a Slan- 
der. By Edna Lyall, Author of ‘ Dono- 
van,’ &c. Fcp. Svo., IS. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8 vo., 
2s. 6 d. net. 

Melville. — Works by G. J. Whyte Mel- 
ville. 

The Gladiators. 

The Interpreter. 

Good for Nothing. 

The Queen’s Maries. 

Cr. 8 vo., 15. 6 d. each. 

Olipliant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant. 

Madam. Cr. 8vo., 15. 6 d. 

In Trust. Cr. 8vo., is. 6rf. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 
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Works of Fiction, Humour, &e. — contimted. 


Parr. — Can this be Love ? By Mrs. 
Parr, Author of ‘ Dorothy Fox \ Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

Payn.— Works by James Payn. 

The Luck of the Daerells. Cr. 8vo., 

15 . 6<L 

Thicker than W.ater. Cr. 8vo., is. 

Phillipps-WoUey.— Snap: a Legend of the 
Lone Mountain. By C. Phillipps-Wol- 
LEY. With 13 Illustrations by H. G. 
WiLEiNK. Cr. Svo., 35. 6rf. 

Bobertson. — The Kidnapped Squatter, 
and other Australian Tales. By. A. 
Robertson. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

SbwcIL — W orks by Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 

A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Life. 

The Earl’s Daughter. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 

Cr. 8vo., IS. 6 d. each cloth plain. 2s. 6 d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Stevenson. —Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed. 15. 6 d. 
cloth. 

The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo., 15. sewed, 
15 . td. cloth. 

Stevenson and Osboume.—THE Wrong i 
Box. By Robert Louis Stevenson and I 
Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Snttner. Lay Down Your Arms (Die 
Nieder ) : The Autobiography of 
Martha Tilling. By Bertha von Sutt- 
NER. Translated by T. Holmes. Cr. 
8vo., 15 . 6d. 


Thomson. — A Moral Dilemma : a 
Novel. By Annie Thompson. Crown 
Svo., 65. 

Tirebuck. — Works byWiLLiAM Tirebuck. 
Dorrie. Crown Svo. 65. 

Sweetheart Gwen. Crown 8vo., 65. 

Trollope.-*-Works by Anthony Trol« 

LOPE. 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Barchester Towers. Cr. 8vo., is. 

6rf. 

TRUE (A) RELATION of the 
Travels .\nd Perilous Adventures 
OF Mathew Dudgeon, Gentleman : 
Wherein is truly set down the Manner of 
his Taking, the Long Time of his Slavery 
in Algiers, and Means of his Delivery. 
Written by Himself, and now for the first 
time printed. Crown Svo. 

Walford, — Works by L. B. Walford, 
Author of ‘ Mr. Smith 

The Mischief of Monica: a Novel. 
Cr. 8vo., 25 . 6<f. 

The One Good Guest : a Story. Cr. 
Svo., 25 . 

West. — Half-Hours with the Million- 
aires: Showing how much harder it is 
to spend a million than to make it. 
Edited by B. B. West. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Weyman.— Works by Stanley Weyman. 
The House OF THE Wolf: a Romance. 

Cr. 8vo., 35. 6rf. 

A Gentleman of France. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Popular Science (Natural History, &e.). 


Butler. Our Household Insects. An 
Account of the Insect-Pests found in 
DweUing-Houses. By Edward A. Butler, 
B.A., ^Sc. (Lond.). With 113 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hartwig. — Works by Dr. George Hart- 
wig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 8vo., 


P^eanx.— T he Outdoor World; 

The \oung Collector’s Handbook. Bv 

Furxeaux, F.R.G.S. With 18 Plates, 

fn and 549 Illustrati< 

m the Text. Crown 8vo,, 75. 6rf, 


7s. net. 

The Tropic.\l World. With 8 Plates 
and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 
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Popular SeienCG (Natural History, &e.) — continued. 


Hartwig. — Works by Dr. George Hart- 

wig — continued. 

The Subterranean World. With 3 
Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 8 
Plates and ^ Woodcuts. 8vo., 75. net. 

Heroes of the Polar World. 19 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 

Wonders of the Tropical Forests, 
40 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 

Workers under the Ground. 29 ! 
Illustrations. Cr. 8 vo., 25. ! 

t 

Marvels Over our Heads. 29 Ulus- | 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. j 


} Proctor.— Works by Richard A. Proctobl 
— continued. 

Leisure Readings. By R. A. Proc- 
tor, E. Clodd, a. Wilson, T. Foster 
and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

Stanley. — A Famillar History of Birds. 
By E. Stanley, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Norwich. With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

Wood. — Works by the Rev. J. G. Wood. 

Homes without Hands : a Description 
of the Habitation of Anirnals, classed 
according to the Principle of Construc- 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., yr., 
net. 


Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 j 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. td. i 

Denizens of the Deep. 117 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 25 . 6d. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 

Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 6 d. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 66 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. 

Helmholtz. — Popular Lectures on 

Scientific Subjects. By Hermann von 
Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. each. 

Lydekker.— Phases of Animal Life, 
Past andPresent. By. R. Lydekker, 
B.A. With 82 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 65. 

Proctor. — Works by Richard A. Proctor. ; 

Light Science for Leisure Hours. I 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 3 | 
vols. Cr. 8vo., 55. each. 1 

Chance and Luck : a Discussion of I 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, Wagers, 
Lotteries and the Fallacies of Gambling, , 
&c. Cr. 8vo., 25 . boards. 25. 6 d. cloth. 

. ' Rough Ways made Smooth. Familiar 1 
Essays on Scientific Subjects. Silver , 
/ Library Edition. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6 d. \ 

c i PleasantW'ays IN Science. Cr.8vo.,5s. ! 
Silver Library Edition. Cr, 8vo., 35. 6 d. 1 

^ The Great Pyramid, Observatory, i 
Tomb and Temple. With Illustrations, j 
Cr. 8vo., 55. I 

' Nature Studies. By R. A. Proctor, ! 
Grant Allen, A Wilson, T. Foster 1 
and E. Clodd. Cr. 8vo., 55. Silver | 
Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. j 


Insects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 700 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

Insects Abroad : a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, Habits 
and Transformations. With 600 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo., 75. net. 

Bible Animals : a Description of every 
Living Creatures mentioned in the Scrip- 
tures. With 1 12 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. 
net. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 Illus- 
trations, Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Out of Doors ; a Selection of Original 
Articles on Practical Natural Histor3% 
With II Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Strange Dwellings : a Des. cription of 
the Habitations of Animals, abridged from 
‘ Homes without Hands With 60 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 32 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. 28 Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo., 35. 6d. 

Wild Animals op the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 35. 6d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 23 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

The Branch Builders. 28 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 25 . 6d. 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests. 18 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 25. 
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Works of Referenee. 


Mannder's (Samuel) Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. With Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889. By Rev. 
James Wood. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History : on ! 
Popular Dictionary of Zoology. With i 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. i 

Treasury of Geography, Physical, I 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 1 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo., 1 
6s. I 

The Treasury of Bible Knowledge, j 
By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 5 1 
Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. ; 
Fcp. 8vo., 6s. j 

Historical Treasury : Outlines of , 
Universal History, Separate Histories of i 
all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Library j 
OF Reference. Comprising an English i 
Dictionary and Grammar, Universal j 
Gazeteer, Classical Dictionary, Chrono- ! 
*log>% Law Dictionary^ &c. Fcp. 8vo.. 65. 


Maunder^s (Samuel)Treasuries 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. Svo., 6s. 

The Treasury of Bot.any. Edited by 
J. Lindley, F.R.S.,andT. Moore, F.L.S. 
With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plat^. 
2 vols. Fcp. 8vo., I2S. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English Words 
AND Pj^ases. Classified and Arranged so 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. By 
Peter Mark Roget, M.D., F.R.S. Re- 
composed throughout, enlarged and im- 
proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
with a fill! Index, by the Author’s Son, 
John Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., los. 6d, 

Willicll. — Popular Tables for giving in- 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
the Public Funds, &c. By Charles M. 
WiLLiCH. Edited by H. Bence Jones. 
Crown Svo., los. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 


Crake. — Works by Rev. A. D. Crake. 

Edwy the Fair ; or, The First Chro- 
nicle of iEscendune. Crown Svo. , 2s. 6d, 

Alfgar the Dane : or, the Second 
Chronicle of iEscendune. Cr. Svo. 25. 6d. 

The Rival Heirs : being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of .®scendune. Cr. 
8vo., 25 . 6d, j 

The House of Wald erne. A Tale of ^ 
the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown Svo., 2s.6d. 

Brian Fitz-Count. A Story of Walling- 
ford Castle and Dorchester .\bbey. Cr. 
8vo., 25 . 6d. 

Ingelow. — Very Young, and Quite An- 
other Story. Two Stories. By Jean 

Ingelow. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Laug.— Works edited by Andrew Lang. 

The Blue Fairy Book. With 8 Plates 
and 130 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. 
Ford and G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 
8vo., 65. 

The Red Fairy Book. With 4 Plates ^ 
and 96 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. | 
Ford and Lancelot Speed. Crowri 1 
8vo., 65. I 


Lang. — Works edited by Andrew Lang. 
— continued. 

The Green Fairy Book. With ii 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by 
H. J. Ford and L. Bogle. Crown 8 vo., 
65. 

The Blue Poetry Book. With 12 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text by 
H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Book. School Edi- 
tion, without Illustrations. ' Fcp. 8vo., 

25 . 6d. 

The True Story Book. With 8 Plates 
and 58 Illustrations in the Text, by H. J. 
Ford, Lucien Davis, C. H. M. Kerr, 
Lan’celot Speed, and Lockh.art Bogle. 
Cr. Svo., 6s. 

I Meade.— Works by L. T. Meade. 

I Daddy’s Boy. With Illustrations. 

1 Crown 8vo., 3s. 6</. 

Deb and the Duchess. With Illus- 
trations by M. E. Edwards. Crown Svo., 
35. td . 

The Beresford Prize. With Illustra- 
tions by M. E. Edwards. Crown 8vo.. 

c c ' 
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Children's ^ooks— continued. 


Moleswortli. — Works by Mrs. Moles- 

WORTH. 

SiLVERTHORNS. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., 5s. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

The Third Miss St. Quentin. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

Neighbours. Illustrated. Crow^n 
8vo., 2s. 6 d, 

The Story of a Spring Morning, &c. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo., 2s, td. 


The Silver 

Crown Svo. 3s. €id 

Arnold’s (Sir Edvdn) Seas and Lands. W^ith 
71 Illustrations, 6 d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Eight Tears in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. $s. 6 d. 

Baker’s (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 

With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6 d. 

Baring-Gouid’s (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 3J. 6 d. 

Baring-Gould’s (Rev. S.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Reiigioas Belief. 2 vols. 35. 6 d. each. 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the * Sunbecun’. 

With 66 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Ciodd’s (£.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations. 3^. 

Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rev. J. S.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

46 Illustrations. 35. (>d. 

Dougedl’s (L.) Be^ars All : a Novel, y, 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) Hicah Clarke. A Tale of 
Monmouth's Rebellion, y. 6 d. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Captain of the Polestar, 

and other Tales. 3^. 6</. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects. 4 vols. y. 6ff. each. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Caesar : a Sketch, y. 6 d, 

Fronde’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle : a History of 
his Life. 

1795-1835. 2 vols. y. 

1834-1881. 2 vols. js. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : an 

Irish Romance of the Last Century, y. 6 d. 

Fronde’s (J. A.) The History of England, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3^. (id. each. 

Gleig’s (Rev. G. R«) Life of the Dnke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3^. (d. 


Eeader. — Voices from Flower-Land : 
a Birthday Book and Language of Flowers. 
By Emily E. Reader, Illustrated by Ada 
Brooke. Royal i6mo., cloth, 2s. td , ; 
vegetable vellum, 35. td, 

StevensoxL — ^Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses. Small 
Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

A Child’s Garland of Songs, 
Gathered from ‘ A Child’s Garden of 
Verses ’. Set to Music by C. Villiers 
Stanford, Mas. Doc. 4to., 2s. sewed ; 
35. 6d., cloth gilt. 


Library. 

EACH Volume. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) She : A History of Adventure. 
32 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. With 
20 Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Qnaritch, V.C. : a 

Tale of Country Life, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Cleopatra. With 29 Full 
page Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 51 
Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice, y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Allan’s Wife. With 34 Illus- 
trations. y. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 

Illustrations. 3^'. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Will. With 

Illustrations. 55-. 6 d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Dawn. With Illustrations. 
y. 6 d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World’s 
Desirci. With Illustrations, y. 6 d. 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 3.^. 6 d. 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann von) Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. y. 6 d. each. 

Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Places. 

80 Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 

Jefferies* (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 

Autobiography. With Portrait. 3^. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Field and Hedgerow. Last 
Kssays of. With Portrait. 3^. 6 d. 

Jefferies* (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. 3^. 6 d. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. y. 6 d. 
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The Silver — continued. 

Jefferies (R.) The Toilers of the Field. With Proctor^s (B. A.) The Orh% Around Us: Essays 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbuiy^ Cathedral. on the Moon and Planets, Meteors and 


y. 6 d. I 

Knighrs (£. F.) The Cruise of the * Alerts ’ : 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on ! 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3^. 6 d. 1 

Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief, 3^-. ()d. 

Lees (J. A.) and Clutterbuck’s (W. J.) B. C. 
1887, A Ramble in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations, 3^. 6 d. 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient | 
Rome. With Portrait and Illustration. , 
3 ^. 6</. I 

Macleod’s (H. D.) The Elements of Banking. [ 

3J. 6 d. \ 

Harshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock, y. 6 d. 

Max Miilier’s (F.) India, vhat can it teach us ? 1 

3 f. 6 d. I 

Max Muller’s (F.) Introduction to the Science 
of Religion. 3 ^. 6 d. ' 

Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans ; 
under the Empire. 8 vols, 3^. 6 d. each. i 

Mill’s (J. S.) Principles of Political Economy. 1 

35. 6 d. i 

Mill’s (J, S.) System of Logic. 3 ?. 6 d. ' 

Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : the Chroni- j 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Cjarden. 35^. 6 d. \ 

Phillipps-Wolley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend of the ^ 
Lone Mountain. With 13 Illustrations, i 

3r. 6 d. ! 


Cookery, Domestie 

Acton. — Modern Cookery. By Eliza ; 
Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., ' 
4s. 6d. 

Bull. — Works by Thomas Bull, M.D. j 
Hints to Mothers on the Man.age- 

MENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 

Period of Pregnancy. Fcp. 8vo.. is. 6 d. 
The Maternal Management of Chil- 1 
DREN IN Health .\nd Disease. Fcp. 
Svo., IS. 6 d. 

De Salis.— Works by Mrs. De Salis, 
Cakes and Confections X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6 d. 

Dogs; A Manual for Amateurs. Fcd. 
Svo. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la i 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. \ 

Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 
Fcp. Svo.. IS. 6 d. 


Comets, the Sun and Coloured Pairs of Suns. 
3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (B. A.) The Expanse of Heaven: 

Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 
3 J. 6d. 

Proctor’s (B. A.) Other Worlds than Ours. 35 . 6 ^. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smot^h. 

y. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in Science. 

3 J. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels of As> 
tronomy. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies, y. 6d, 

Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante ; being 
an Essay towards studying Himself, his 
World and his Pilgrimage, ^\^th Illustra- 
tions by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, y. 6d. 

Smith (B. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With ilaps, Plans, &c, y. 6d. 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 

160 Illustrations, y, 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne’s (LI.) The 
Wrong Box, 3?. 6d. 

Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Wolf : a Romance, y. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J, G.) Petland Revisited. With 

33 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J, G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
60 Illustrations, y. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rev. J. G.) Out of Doors, ir Illustra- 
tions. y, 6d. 


Management, ete. 

De Salis. Works by Mrs. De Salis — cont. 
Drinks a la Mode, Fcp. 8vo., is. 6^. 
Entries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 
Floral Decorations. Suggestions 
and Descriptions. Fcp. Svo., is. 6 d, 
New-laid Eggs ; Hints for Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Oysters a la Mode, Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 
Puddings and Pastry X la Mode. 

hep. 8vo,, IS. 6 d. 

Savouries a la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
rep. bvo., IS, 6d. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes a la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6 d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small Incomes. 
Fcp. 8vo., IS. 6 d. 

Wrinkles and Notions for every 
Household. Crown 8vo., is. 6d. 
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Cookery and Domestic 

Harrison. — Cookery for Busy Lives 
AND Small Incomes. By Mary Harri- 
son. Crown 8vo., is, 

Lear.— 'Maigre Cookery. By H. L. 
Sidney Lear. i6ino., 2s, 

Poole. — Cookery for the Diabetic. By 
W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With Preface by 
Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 23. 6 d. 


Management — continued. 

Walker. — A Handbook for Mothers : 
being Simple Hints to Women on the 
Management of their Health during Preg- 
nancy and Confinement, together with 
Plain Directions as to the Care of Infants. 
By Jane H. Walker, L.R.C.P. and L.M., 
L.R.C.S. and M.D. (Brux). Cro\^n 8vo., 

23 . td. 


Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Allingkam.— Varieties in Prose. By I 
William Allingh.am. 3 vols. Crown 8vo., | 
183. (Vols. I and 2, Rambles, by Patricius I 
Walker. Vol. 3, Irish Sketches, etc.) 1 

Armstrong. — Essays and Sketches. By j 
Edmund J. Armstrong, Fcp. Svo., 5s. 

Bagekot. — Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. 2 vols. 8vo., 283. I 


Butler. — Works by Samuel Butler. 
Erewhon. Cr. 8vo., 55. 

The Fair Haven. A Woik in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our Lord’s 
Ministry. Cr. 8vo-, 73. td. 

Life and Habit. An Essay after a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. Svo., 
75. ^d. 


Baring-Gould.— Curious Myths of the i 
Middle Ages. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould. 
Crown 8vo,, 3s. 

Battye,— Pictures in Prose of Nature, ! 
Wild Sport, and Humble Life. By j 
Aubyn Trevor Battye, E.A. Cr. 8vo., 6s. | 

Baynes. — Shakespeare Studies, and i 
other Essays. By the late Thomas Spencer [ 
Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a Bio- , 
graphicii Preface by Professor Lewis 
Campbell. Crown 8vo.. 7s. 6J. 

Boyd (‘ A. K. H. B. 0 — Works by A. K. H. 1 

Boyd, D.D., LL.D. 1 

Autumn Holidays of a Country ; 

Parson. Crown 8vo,, 33. ^d. 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown : 
8vo., 3s. fid. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson. | 
Crown 8vo., 33. fid. , 

East Coast Days and Memories. ! 

Crown 8vo., 3s. fid. j 

Landscapes, Churches and Morali- j 
TIES. Crown 8vo., 33. fid. j 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 8vo., j 
33. fid. ! 

Lessons of Middle Age. Crown 8vo., | 
33. fid. 

Our Little Life. Two Series. Cr. 
8vo., 33. fid. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: and Tragedy 
Crown 8vo., 33. fid. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Series. Crown 8vo., 33. fid. each. 
Also First Series. Popular Ed. 8vo., fid. 


Evolution, Old and New. Cr, Svo., 

1 03 , fid. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
and Canton Ticino. Illustrated. Pott 
4to., 105 . fid. 

Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Org.-^nic Modification ? 
Cr. Svo., 73. fid. 

Ex VoTO. An Account of the Sacro 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown 8 vo., 105. fid. 

Francis.— Junius Revealed. By his 
surviving Grandson, H. R. Francis, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo., 65. 

Halliwell-Pbillipps.— A Calendar of the 
Halliwell-Phillipps’ Collection of 
Shakespearean Rarities. Enlarged by 
Ernest E. Baker, F.S.A. Svo., 103. fid. 

Hodgson. — Outcast Essays and Verse 
Translations. By H. Shadworth 
Hodgson. Crown 8vo., 8s. fid. 

H nlTfl.li. — Works by John Hullah, LL.D. 

Course of Lectures on the History 
OF Modern Music. 8vo., Ss, fid. 

Course of Lectures on the Transi- 
tion Period of Musical History. 8vo., 

103 . fid. 

James. — Mining Royalties: their Prac- 
tical Operation and Effect. By Charles 
Ashworth James, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Fcp. 4to., 53. 
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Jefferies. — Works by Richard Jefferies. 
Field and Hedgerow : last Essays. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

The Story of My Heart : my Autobio- 
graphy. With Portrait and New Preface 
by C. J. Longman. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Red Deer. With 17 Illustrations ^ 
by J. Charlton and H. Tunaly. Crown i 
8vo., 3s. 6J. 

The Toilers of the Field. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown Svo., 3s. 6d. 

Wood Magic: a Fable. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by E. V. B. Crown 
8vo., 3s. bd. 

Johnson. — The Patentee’s Manual : a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of Letters 
Patent. By J. & J. H. Johnson, Patent 
Agents, &c. 8vo., los. 6d. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang. 

Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
Svo., 25 . 6d, net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 2 Coloured 
Plates and 17 Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., 

25 . 6d. net. 

Old Friends. Fcp. Svo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. Svo., 

25 . 6d. net. 

Cock Lane and Common Sense. Fcp. 
8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

Leonard.— The Camel : Its Uses and ' 
Management. By Major Arthur Glyn 
Leonard, late 2nd East Lancashire Regi- 
ment. Royal 8vo., 21s. net. 


I Max Mailer.— Works by F. Max Muller. 

— conttn lied . 

India : What can it Te.\ch us ? 
Cr. Svo., 3s. 6 d . 

Three Lectures on the Vedanta 
Philosophy, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Svo., 5s. 

Mendelssohn. — The Letters of Felix 
Mendelssohn. Translated byLady Wal- 
l.\ce- c vols. Cr. Svo., los. 

Milner. — Works by George Milner. 
Country Pleasures : the Chronicle 
of a Year chiefly in a Garden. Cr. 8vo., 
3s. bd. 

Studies of Nature on the Coast of 
Arran. With Illustrations by W. Noel 
Johnson. 

Perring. — Hard Knots in Shakespeare. 
By Sir Philip Perring, Bart. 8vo., 75. 6d. 

Proctor. — Works by Richard A. Proctor. 
Strength and Happiness. With 9 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Strength : How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on Rowing 
and Switnining, Fat, Age. and the Waist, 
With 9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 25. 

Bichardson. — National Health. A 
Review of the Works of Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick, K.C.B. By Sir B. W. Richardson, 
M.D. Cr., 45. 6 d . 

Boget. — A History of the ‘ Old Water- 
Colour ’ Society (now the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours). ' By John 
Lewis Roget, 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 425. 


Macfarren.— Lectures on Harmony. 
By Sir George A. Macfarren. 8 vo., 125, 


Max Miiller. — Works by F. Max Muller. 


Hibbert Lectures on the Origin and 
Growth of Religion, as illustrated by 
the Religions of India. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Introduction to the Scienxe of Re- 
ligion : Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford Lec- 
tures, 1888. Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 


Physical Religion. The Gifford Lec- 
tures, i8go. Crown Svo., 105, 6^, 

Anthropological Religion. The 
Gifford Lectures, i8gi. Cr. 8vo., 105. 6d . 
Theosophy or Psychological Re- 
ligion. The Gifford Lectures, 1892. 
Crown 8vo., 105. 6d. 
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BosS6tti. — A Shadow of Dante : being 
an Essay towards studying Himself, his 
World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
Francesca Rossetti. With Illustrations 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Cr. 8vo., 
35. bd. 

Southey. — Correspondence with Caro- 
line Bowles. By Robert Southey. 
Edited by E. Dowden. 8vo., 145. 

Wallaschek. — Primitive Music : an In- 
quiry into the Origin and Development of 
Music, Songs, Instruments, Dances, and 
Pantomimes of Savage Races. By Richard 
M ALL.^scHEK. With Musical Examples. 
8V0., 125. 6d, 

West. — Wills, and How Not to Make 
Them. With a Selection of Leading Cases. 
By B. B. West, Author of “ Half-Hours 
with the Millionaires Fcp. 8vo., 25. bd. 
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